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1 appearance in a few of thoſe that remained), were, in the 
main, rather better united than the reſt. They in general 


A meaſures of the court, and firm in ſupport of their leader. 
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F the general Rate of parties in Great Britain at the 
period which at preſent ſolicits our attention, it may 

be obſerved, that the remains af the old whig and revolu- 
tion intereſt, which has frequently been noticed, under the 
name of the Rockingham party (although diminiſhed by 
> fome actual deſertions, and notwithſtanding a doubtful 


continued pertinaciouſly in their oppoſition to the ſyſtem and 
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The party which was thought particularly attached to 
lord Chatham, did not ſeem much nearer to a political ar- 
rangement with adminiſtration ; though they agreed with 
them in many of the meaſures in the laſt and enſuing 
ſeſſions. This circumſtance added extremely to the 
weakneſs of oppoſition. In this ſtate of ſecurity the few 
changes which we have noticed in the laſt chapter to 
have taken place in adminiſtration, could neither affect its 
internal ſtrength, nor its external conduct. This, there- 
fore, may be conſidered as the period when the power of 
lord North appeared moſt firmly eſtabliſhed. The dark 
cloud that was gathering at the extremity of the weſtern 
horizon had not yet riſen to an altitude ſufficient to render 
it viſible to the generality of the people. 

The Eaſt India company had long conſtituted one of 
the moſt important and moſt delicate objects of govern- 
ment. From the time when their affairs were firſt intro- 
duced into parliament in the year 1767, the idea of 
bringing the buſineſs of that company under the imme- 
diate inſpection of the officers of the crown, had rather 
been ſuſpended than abandoned. The difficulties however 
attending this plan, and the large ſums of money by 
which the reſpite was purchaſed from government, ren- 
dered adminiſtration rather ſupine on that ſubje& for ſe- 
vera] years; until the impoſſibility of the annual payment 
to tne ſtate, and the annual increaſed diyidend to the pro- 
prietors, rouſed both proprietors and miniſters from their 


lethargy, excited the ſharpeſt diſſenſions amongſt the for- 


mer, and animated the latter to the proſecution of their 
original project of acquiring additional power to them- 
ſelves, from the innumerable embat raſſments of the com- 
* The diſtreſſes and diſorders indeed of that body 
ad increaſed, at this time, to ſuch a degree, that it was 
thrown almoſt defenceleſs into the hands of adminiſtra- 
tion. The directors were under the neceſſity of entering 
Into a negotiation with government for a loan to extricate 
their affairs, at a time when the moſt hoſtile meaſures 
were, probably, in contemplation, _ 25 5 
Such was the general ſtate of affairs when the parlia.. 
ment met on the -26ta of November 1772, The two 
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houſes were informed by the ſpeech from the throne, that 
the receſs from public buſineſs would have been longer, if 
the difficulties in which the Eaſt India company appeared 
to be involved, had not rendered an early inquiry into t 
ſtate of their affairs abſolutely neceſſary, in order to make 
ſuch proviſions for the common benefit and ſecurity of 
the various intereſts concerned, as ſhould be found beſt 
adapted to the exigencies of the caſe. They were further 
informed that hopes were now entertained that. the war 


rope was drawing to a concluſion, and that foreign pow- 
ers had given the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of their pacific diſ- 
pPoſition towards this country. | | | 

EZ After the uſual addreſs to his majeſty was paſſed, the 
IT miniſter moved for the appointment of a committee of 
XX /ecrecy, to conſiſt of thirteen perſons, for taking into 
7 conſideration the ſtate of the affairs of the Eaft India 
x company, which by this means might undergo a full in- 
veſtigation, yet without being expoſed to the world; and 
as the members of this committee were to be choſen by bal- 
lot, no objection could be made that did not militate 
2X with equal ſtrength againſt an inveſtigation by the whole 
bouſe.— This mode of private inquiry was, however, 
deprecated as unprecedented and unconſtitutional : It was 
ſaid that the members would, in effect, be nominated by 


MM the miniſter, and act under his direRion ; that it was 
- KM impoſſible to reconcile the idea of a ſecret committee with 
the free inveſtigation of a whole parliament. Every 
r information, ſaid the opponents to this motion, which 
the miniſter thinks proper to conceal, will be withheld ; 
- = andif this ſhould not be the caſe, a /ecret committee is 
y 4 ſoleciſm in terms. It can be no longer ſecret than 
s during the time it takes for inquiry. Its proceedings 
muſt be laid beforè the public; and if they give an unjuſt 
g 2X account, the houſe will be deceived, and without the 
te power of coming at the truth. Notwithſtanding this 
es oppoſition, the motion for the appointment of a ſecret 
committee paſſed without a diviſion. The members were, 
2» indeed, choſen by ballot, but ſo favourable to the views 
o of adminiftration, that almoſt the whole of them | hup- 


pened 


which had ſo long unhappily prevailed in a part of Eu- 


r 
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penued to be gentlemen devoted to it. This committee 
was enjoined to conſider of ſending out a commiſſion of 
ſuperviſion to the. Eaſt Indies. In the courſe of the de- 
bates on this motion, inſinuations were thrown out 
againſt the ele& committee, which drew forth ſpirited 
anſwers from ſome of the gentlemen who compoſed it. 
That ſele& committee likewiſe was alſo revived, the day 
after the determination regarding the ſecret committee. 
Thus it was ſaid theſe committees will be a check on 
each other, and between them the nation will have every 
requiſite degree of information on the whole buſineſs. 
Soon after the appointment of the ſecret committee they 
gave in their firſt report, ſtating, that as the company was 
in the moſt preſſing diſtreſs from want of money, a bill 
ought to be brought into parliament, to reſtrain them 
from ſending out a very expenſive commiſſion of ſuper- 
viſion to India, which at this time they meditated. 
The miniſter, and his friends, combated ſtrenuouſly in de- 
fence of the expediency of this bill, declaring, that as it 
was the ſincere wiſh of parliament to render them a great 


and glorious company, it was not conſiſtent with fuch a 
wiſh to permit them to engage in an expenſive commiſhon, T7 
at a time, too, when their affairs were in ſo much confu- 
fon as to oblige them to apply to government for a loan. 
It was further urged againſt ſuch a commiſſion, that it was 
ee whether the company had powers to appoint one 


of ſuc 
and at all events they could not give authority to their 
commiſſioners without an act of parliament. The oppo- 
ſition to this bill, however, was very great. It had about 
this time become cuſtomary to apply the epithet wxcon/tt- 7 
tulional to every meaſure propoſed by adminiſtration, ane 


a nature, without the permiſſion of parliament ; 7 


it was by no means omitted on this occafion. Thoſe who 14 
oppoſed the bill contended that the want of caſh was not of | © 


the firſt importance, ſince the credit of the company was 
at that hour eſtabliſhed as firmly as ever. They had made 
choice ofa ſet of men, in whom they could confide. The many. 
loſſes they had met with from the conduct of their ſer- 
vants, rendered the commiſſion indiſpenſably neceſſary ; and 

as tor the expenſe, it was to be paid from the rings 3 
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which would undoubtedly accrue from a ſtep ſo-prudent. 
If the Eaſt India company, or any other company, be 
diſtreſſed, they ought to be allowed means and opportuni- 
ties in order to extricate themſelves. The company, it was 
ſaid, ſhowed a proper reſpect for parliament, by delayipg 
the departure of this commiſſion till the inquiry, inſtituted 
by the houle, could be finiſhed ; neither muſt they be want- 


ing in reſpect for their own intereſt, their charter and con- 


ſtitution; and they ſeemed to evince that concern by eve 


poſſible mark of oppoſition to this bill. Though admi- 


. niſtration boaſted of their intention, and their wiſhes to 


make the company great and glorious, the people could not 
expect greatneſs or glory to proceed from a quarter in 
which it did not exiſt, Miniſters had leſſened the dignity 
of parliament, effaced its gloiy, and turned its greatneſs 
into the abuſe of power, by their conduct in adopting 


meaſures ſubverſive of the laws of the land, and their late 


exerciſe of wanton authority. It was alſo contended, that, 


7 if this bill ſhould paſs, charters could not be depended 


* 


a upon. As the laſt effort of prevention, two gentlemen 
belonging to the company, and then preſent in the houſe, 
7 pledged themſelves, that the commiſhon of ſuperviſion 
ſheuld not be allowed to depart, until, from further reports, 
a moſt perfect knowledge of the com pany's affairs ſhould 
be acquired. This propoſal was immediately rejected; 
it was ſaid to be detective in ſecurity, as the company 
could in one day make an agreement of this kind, and the 
next break through it; which could only be prevented by 
nan act of parliament ; eſpecially as the miniſtry had no 
i. motives for promoting this meaſure, but a regard for the 
welfare of the company, and a deſire to reſtore its af- 
ho fairs to a better ſtate. Every endeavour, however, was 
Y exerted in order to prevent this motion from being car- 
fried; a petition was preſented from the company; ſome 
ide of its ſervants were examined in the houſe of commons, 
who might confirm the neceſſity of ſending over ſupervi- 
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ſors, qualified to reduce their affairs to ſome regularity, 
by being on the ſpot, and curbing the licentious abuſe of 


power, of which their ſervants in India had been guilty. 


On this examination ſome curious facts appeared ; the 
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principal of which were, that from the ben 1765 to 
1773, the company's expenſes had increaſed from 7 oo, oool. 
to 1%, Oo0l, per annum; and that government had re- 
ceived near two millions annually from the company, and _ 
in extraordinaries had immenſe profits, while the propri= . 
etors loſt conſiderably of the dividend, which the profits of 
their trade only would have afforded. On the firſt read 
ing of this bill, the motion was carried by 114 againſt 
43. When it came to be read for the laſt time, the de- 
bates were conducted with great warmth. Counſel was 
heard on the fide of the company; it was proved that the 
company had a legal right to appoint its ſervants, and 
manage its internal affairs, and that the miſconduct of its 
fervants rendered the ſpeedy exerciſe of this power parti- 
eularly neceflary. The ſupporters of the bill urged that 
theſe arguments of the counſel were expreſs on their 
fide of the queſtion. They contended that the eonfuſion 
in India could be remedied by the legiflature only; that 
the powers of a ſuperviſion from the company were en- 
tirely inadequate to the attempt, which was eſpecially liable 
to failure from this circumſtance, that the governors and 
council in India, the very ſuſpected perſons, were joined in 
commiſſion with the ſuperviſors, and made judges of their 
own offences. Though the charters of the company were 
made by parliament, and frequently ratified, yet the even- 
tual neceſſities which occur in the progreſs of time are 
ſuch, as may jultify any modification like the preſent, 
eſpecially when it has tor its object the welfare of the J. 
greatelt commercial company in the world. Their char- 7 
ters extend to trading in the countries of India, but a fu- 
preme- power of legiſlation ought always to reſt with go 
vernment. | | .. 
The oppoſers of the bill anſwered this train of reaſon- 
ing with great force and energy. The company, fai# 
they, have well provided againſt the evils, which are ſu p- 
poſed to be probable from {ome part of the ſuperviſion fall 
ing into the hands of the ſuſpected perſons, by a reſolu- 
tion, that no act of the ſuperviſion thall be valid without Je 
the preſence of three of the commiſſioners; and by inveſt- 
ing the ſuperviſors to be ſent to India, with a power of 

| control 
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d ontrol over the governor and councils. They allowed 
that the parliament was à ſupreme legiſlative power, but 
that power ought not to be ſtretched to an unwarrantable 
length, eſpecially when no neceſſity could be urged in its 
2 getence, If the pernicious meaſure in queſtion, laid they, 
be carried into execution, it deſtroys ſecurity on the faith of 
de nation, becauſe the rights of the Eaſt India company 
were ſold by parliament, not granted; and, therefore, this 
> bill affects tlie other large trading companies in a very 
material degree. It was further urged, that the plan to be 
purſued by this ſuperviſion, received the ſanction of parlia- 
ment, and no objection would have been offered to it, if 
the company had not determined to place their confidence 
in other men, than thoſe appointed by the miniſtry, _ 
Notwithſtanding all oppoſition, the bill for reſtraining 
the company from the commiſſion of ſuperviſion, was 


# 


carried by one hundred and fifty-three, againſt twenty- 


eight. 

Ik bis hill was next day preſented to the houſe of lords, 
> _ and it being ſo near the Chriſtmas receſs, was carried 
; _ through with the utmoit deſpatch. It did not, how- 
' 4 ever, paſs without oppoſition, though, as in the other 
bouſe, the opponents were few. The bill paſſed through 
& this hovie with ſuch rapidity, that the India company 
- © had not time to go through the necefſary forms, for al- 
* 7 tembling in its corporate capacity, and framing and pre- 
„ lenting a petition, before it was finally paſſed. A petition 
e _ vigned by fourteen proprietors, was, however, received, 
_ _— witneſſes examined, and counſel heard at the bar againſt 
- the bill, It is eaſy to ſuppoſe that the arguments of 
6- | thoje miniſterial lords who ſupported the meaſure, were 


very like thoſe uſed by the ſame fide in the houſe of com- 
wmons. Thoſe who were in the minority entered a pro- 
teſt againſt the bill, in which we find an excellent ſum- 
mary of the arguments uſed on that occaſion in oppoſition 
to it. © This bill,” ſays the proteſt, © takes away 
from a great body corporate, and from ſeveral free ſub- 
Jects of this realm, the exerciſe of a legal franchiſe, 
3 Without any legal caule of forfeiture aſſigned. The per- 
ans appointing the commiſſioners had by law a right. to 
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elect, and the perſons chofen had by law a capacity 
of being elected. The choice was regularly made, 
according to the conſtitution of the company. It was 
confirmed on ballot. The ſuperviſors had a full right 
veſted in them, agreeable to the powers and conditions 
of their appointment, No abule has been ſuggeſted, no 
delinquency has been charged. Theſe legal rights and 
capacities are therefore taken away by a mere arbitrary 
act of power; the precedent of which leaves no ſort of ſe- 
curity to the ſubje& for his liberties ; ſince his exerciſing 
them, in the ſtricteſt conformity to all the rules of law, 
as well as to thoſe of general equity, and moral conduct, 
is not ſufficient to prevent parliament from interpoſing its 


ſovereign powers, to diveſt him of thoſe rights, by means 


of which inſecurity, the honourable diſtinction between 
the Britiſh and other forms of government, is in a great 
meaſure loſt ; a misfortune which we are forry to find 
greatly growing upon us, by thoſe temporary, occaſional, 
and partial acts of parliament, which, without conſidera- 


tion of their conformity to the general principles of our 


Jaws and conſtitution, are adopted raſhly and haſtily on 
every petty occaſion.” In this energetic ſtrain, ſix lords 
continued their objections to the bill to a conhderable 
length, and with great force of argument. 

As the affairs of the Eaſt India company engaged the 
attention of the Britiſh parliament during the greateſt 


part of this ſeſſion, for the ſake of uniformity, the other 
buſineſs diſcuſſed in it, will be related iminediately after a 
connected detail of thoſe affairs. | 8 

Early in the year 1773, a petition was preſented from 


the Eaſt India company, ſetting forth, that finding them- 


ſelves under a necetſity of applying to parliament for re- 4 


lief, they hoped they ſhould be eſteemed worthy of re- 
ceiving it, in the manner, and upon the terms, ſpecified 
in ſeveral propoſitions, which were included therein. 


The principal of theſe, were a requiſition for a loan of 
1, Soo, oool. for four years, at four per cent. intereſt, with 
liberty of repaying the ſame, as ſoon as the company was 
able, in payments of not leſs than 300, oool. and that the d. 
company ſhould not make a dividend of more than ſix per 
N cent. 
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cent, until the loan ſhould be reduced to 7 50,0001.; that 
then they might raiſe their dividend toeight per cent. and 
after the whole loan was diſcharged, that the ſurplus ot 
the nett profits ariſing in England, above the ſaid divi- 
dend, ſhould be appropriated to the payment of the com- 
2 pany's bond debt, until it was reduced to 1, 500,0001. and 
from thence, that the ſurplus profits ſhould be equally di- 

> vided between the public and the company. It was alſo 
> requeſted, that the company ſhould be releaſed from the 

2 Heavy penal intereſt incurred by the non-payment of mo- 
2 ney, owing in conſequence of the late acts for the indem- 
nnity on teas, and diſcharged from the annual payment of 
the 400,008. to the public for the remainder of the five 

= years ſpecified in the agreement. | NP 

It was farther propoſed on the fide of the company, 
that the accounts of the Duannee revenues, of the charges 

of collection, of the civil and military expenſes of Ben- 

| gal, together with the amount of the company's ſales, 
Charges, debts owing, bills drawn upon them, and goods 


4 

in their warehouſes, ſhould be delivered annually to par- 
r © lament; and it was defired, that leave might be given to 
export teas free of all duty, to America, and to toreig 
8 7 parts. 4 
e | Some reports from the ſecret committee had alſo been 


received at this time; and as deſigns upon the company's 
territorial poſſeſſions were apprehended to bein Meds Ap 
tion, a gentleman, who had been chancellor of the ex- 
r chequer in a former adminiſtration, moved, that ſeveral 
a papers, which had paſied between the Engliſh and French 
miniſters, previous to the late peace, relative to the af- 
m fairs of the India companies of both nations, ſhould be 
a- 7 laid before the houſe, Theſe papers tended to ſhow, that 
e- > 10 jar as the ſentiments of the crown at the time of the 
e- peace, could be collected from thoſe of its miniſters, it 
ed was underftood that the Eaſt India company had an ex- 
n. dcluſive and undoubted right to thoſe territories it poſſeſſed, 
of whether acquired by conqueſt or otherwiſe. In one | 
th them was read the following remarkable paſſage : Re- 
as # ipeRing thoſe territorial acquiſitions the Engliſh Eaſt In- | 
he da company have made in Aſia, every dapute relative 1 
per | T9 therets 


cd 
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10 HISTORY OF ENGLAND. | b 
thereto muſt be ſettled by that company itſelf, the erown Þ 
of England having no right to interfere in what is al- 
lowed to be the legal and excluſive property of a body cor- 
porate belonging to the Engliſh nation“ 

After the Eaſt India petition had been read, on the gth * 
of March, the firſt lord of the treaſury, in introdueing 
the ſubje& of the loan, obſerved, that the granting of 
relief to the company was a matter of neceſſary policy 
and expediency, but in no degree a claim of right or of 
juſtice, as had been repreſented ; and having taken notice 

of the various methods that had been ſuggeſted for that 
purpoſe, propoſed the following reſolutions, which were 
agreed to, vz. That it is the opinion of this houſe, that 
the affairs of the Eaſt India company are in ſuch a ſtate 
as to require parliamentary aſſiſtance: That a loan of a 
ſum of money is neceſſary to reinſtate the company's af- 
fairs : That a ſupply of 1,400,000]. be granted to the 
company. Provided, at the {ame time, due care ſhall be 
taken, that the neceſſary regulations be adopted, to pre- 
vent the company's experiencing the like exigencies in 
future. | | | = @ {| 
The miniſter upon this occaſion, though he waved, for 
the, preſent, any particular diſcuſſion of the point, not 
only called in queſtion the company's claim of excluſive 
Tight to its territorial poſſeſſions, but inſiſted upon a prior 
right in the ſtate; whence he inferred the juſtice and 
legality of its interpoſing its authority in all cafes in that 
company's affairs. He obſerved, that this doftrine was 
il not peculiar to himſelf; and that ſeveral perſons of great 
if knowledge in the laws had declared it as their opinion, 
is © that ſuch territorial poſſ-ſfions as the ſubjects of an 
| ſtate ſhall acquire by conqueſt, are virtually the property Y 
„ of the ſtate, and not of thoſe individuals who acquire ſt 
| them.“ | ; | | | 3 fc 

Though this was a matter rather of converſation than th 
debate, ſuch an avowal from that quarter was thought 
too dangerous to be paſſed over Without animadverſion. 
=_ It was ſaid, that the relation which thoſe opinions could 
= have to the company, depended ſolely upon the manner of Pe 
|. ſtating the queſtion; that in certain circumſtances they Pe 

| ; Wc 16 3 
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were very juſt, and were not to he conteſted, when terri- 
torial poſſeſſions were acquired under the authority of the 
ſtate; but that when the ſtate (as in the preſent inflance) 
had, in the moſt ſolemn and authentic manner, delegated 
that authority to a diſtinct and ſeparate body, it can never, 
without a breach of the conditions on Which it was 
granted, be reſumed, without the moſt manifeſt injuſtice 
and flagrant violation of public faith; that ſuch doctrines 
were ſubverſive of all true commercial principles; and 


prerogative, the faith and honour of parliament, and that 
right of confirmed property, which every man, and every 
body of men, have, or ought to have, in their legal ac- 
> quifitions. Tt was further obſerved, that the company's 
— poſſeſſions in India were not in ſtrictneſs conqueſts ; that 
they were farms held from the prince, who was their pro- 
Prietor and rightful owner; but that a queſtion of pro- 
perty of that nature, was to be decided in a court of juſ- 
# tice, and was not a proper ſubject of diſcuſſion there, 
where the public, who were themſelves intereſted parties, 
would thereby become the judges in their own cauſe, = 
w In ſome time after, on the 23dof March, the two fol- 
ot lowing reſolutions were propoſed by the ' miniſter, and 
ve © paſſed without a diviſion : “ That fuppoſing the public 
or © fhouldadvance the loan to the Eaſt India company, it is 
the opinion of this committee; that the company's divi- 


4x) 
2 


lat dend ſhould be reſtrained to fix — cent. until the repay- 
ment of the ſum advanced.“ And, * that the company 
a+ be allowed to divide no more than ſeven per cent. until 
cat ll 2 , : , 5 . 
their bond debt be reduced to 1, 500, oool. 55 
ny In the firſt ſtating of theſe propoſitions, the followin 
ty words were added to the ſecond; but were afterwards 
r | ſtruck out, dig. and no more than eight per cent. be- 
U1re 7 — . N d 
fore the participation of profits between the public and 
the company ſhould take place.“ | 
han - ah, tie Z 5 | 
ght As thele reſtrictions were contrary to the terms pro- 
poſed by the company in its petition to the houſe, they 
1d Were productive of conſiderable debates. They were ſup- 
ported, on the undoubted right which every creditor had, 
they Previous to his parting with his money, to exact ſuch con- 


F were equally inconſiſtent with the high rights of the royal 
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12 HISTOBY OF ENGLAND. 
ditions and ſtipulations from the borrower, as he thought 


neceſſary for his own ſecurity ; and it was inſiſted, upon 


the foundation of the reports made by the ſecret com- 
mittee, of the ſtate of the company's affairs, that it could 


not with juſtice to the public, and a due attention to the 
welfare of the proprietary, afford to make à greater in- 


creaſe of dividend. It was hinted, that the company 
had been guilty of an act of delinquency, by exceeding 
its legal powers in the amount of its bond debt; and it 
was intimated, that it probably would hereafter be 
thought neceſſary to agitate the queſtion of right, as to 
the territorial poſſeſſions, in parliament. As a ſalvo, how- 


ever, to the apprehenſions excited by theſe dangers, it was 
alſo thrown out, that when the propoſed reduction of the 
bond debt had taken place, and the loan was repayed to 


the public, the treaſury might then, perhaps, contribute 
a moiety of its ſhare of the participation, entirely to re- 
eſtabliſh the affairs of the company. | 

On the other hand, the repreſentations of the company's 
affairs, that had been made by the ſecret committee, were 
declared to be extremely erroneous ; the injury that ſo 
numerous à body of people as the preſent ſtockholders 
would receive in their property, by the propoſed reſtric- 
tions, was ſtrongly pointed out; and the chairman of 
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the India company was called upon in his place to anſwer, 
whether he had not declared at a general court, that the 


himſelf authoriſed ſo to do, from ſeveral converſations 


which had paſſed between the firſt lord of the treaſury 5 
and him upon the ſubje& ; ſeveral parts of which he then 
repeated. The noble lord declared, that he had given no 


ſuch promiſe or hopes to the gentleman, at any interview, 


in which he conſidered him as acting in his official capa- 

city of chairman; to the company; and that he bad re- 
peatedly cautioned him, that whatever paſſed in private 
converſation was to be buried in oblivion, and never to 
be quoted as authoriſing him to any meaſure whatſoever. 
8 | | | Theſe 


propoſed increaſe of dividend, before the participation of 
profits took place between government and the company, 
would have been agreed to? The chairman acknou- 
ledged that he had made ſuch a declaration, and thought 
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n Theſe reſtrictions, however, upon the converſations of 
public perſons on public buſineſs, ſeem to defeat the end 
dot thoſe converſations. A corporate body can have no 
e information otherwiſe authenticated; ſince meſſages in 
= " writing are not uſually delivered. Such miſapprehenſions 
Yy or miſrepreſentations on one hand, or retractions of pro- 
8 miſe on the other, had been frequent in the India trant- 


it actions from the beginning, and had produced many 
de miſchiefs. 

to lt was inſiſted, that the company had not exceeded its 
= | legal powers in regard to the bond debt, though terrific 
as threats upon that ſubje& had frequently been held out; 
be und it was declared, that they were ready to meet govern- 
to ment upon that ground, whenever it thought proper. 
te Jo conclude, it was requeſted, that a matter which af- 
e- fected the property of fo great a number of people, as the 


propoſed reſtrictions did, ſhould not be haftily entered 
7s into; and that a few days at leaſt might be allowed, to 
re conñder coolly of its conſequences ; that it ſhould be re- 
ſo membered, that the proprietary had agreed to treat with 
IS adminiſtration upon a ſuppoſition that a dividend of eight 
c- per cent. would meet with its ſupport, and that to refuſe 
of it now, was to lend the aid of government to deceive a 
er, et of men, who had already ſuffered extremely, by be- 

ing too greatly and too frequently impoſed upon. | 
= To this propoſal it was replied, that nothing could be 
1, more unjuſt, or even monſtrous, than the idea of raifing 
-a dividend, till the company's debts were diſcharged 
zht that the poſtponing the reſolutions, even for a few days, 
ns could anſwer no uſeful purpoſe ; the reftriftion of the 
ry company's dividend to fix per cent. was either a proper or 
en' Fan improper meaſuie; if it was an improper meaſure, the 
no ſooner it was diſcuſſed and laid aſide, the better; if, on 
W, the contrary, it was a proper meaſure, why poſtpone it? 
ba- This inflexibility of the miniſters brought on much 
re- cenſure from the other fide. It was invited that the Eaft 
ate India company were not before the houſe : That the act 
to of the company was contained in the whole of the propo- 
er. fals that were laid before them; that the houſe was to 
e ſe trrat with the company in its corporate capacity, and to 
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reſolutions were moved, and carried by the miniſter, viz, 


company for a limited time, not exceeding the term of 


poſing a fund for the diſcharge of any contingent exigen- * 
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accept or reje& the whole of its acts; that to accept of 
part of the company's piopoſals, reject the reſt, and en- 
graft new propoſals of its own upon thoſe offered by the 
company, was to drop the idea of à treaty between par- 
liament and a corporate body, and to deſtroy the chartered F 
rights of the company. b/ 
It was aſſerted, that all the late treaties between go: 
vernment and the company, and particularly the preſent, 
were in the higheſt degree iniquitous on the ſide of the 
former; that the artice, duplicity, and treachery, uſed 
in conducting them, were as ſhameful, as the terms were 
unfair, and the ultimate deſigns wicked; and that if ever 
the company were before the houſe, they had either been 
compelled there by violence, circumvented by fraud, or 
impelled by menaces. | 9 

In ſome time after, on the 5th of April, the following 


A 


3 2 
| $4 
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% That it is the opinion of this houſe, it will be more be- 
neficial to the public, and the Eaſt India company, to ler: 
the territorial acquiſitions remain in the poſſeſſion of the 


ſix years, to commence from the agreement between the 
public and the company.””—** That no participation 
of profits ſhall take place between the public and the 
company, until after the repayment of the 1,400,000], © 
advanced to the company, and the reduction of the com- 
pany's bond debt to 1,500,0001.” — That after the Þ 
payment of the loan adyanced to the company, and the Fn 
reduction of their bond debt to the ſum ſpecified, three ti 
fourths of the net ſurplus profits of the company at home, ſt 
—_ the ſum of eight per cent. upon their capital ſtock, Þ 11 
ſhall be paid into the exchequer, for the uſe of the public, p 
and the remaining one fourth ſhall be ſet apart, either for Fo! 
further reducing the company's bond debt, or for com- tt 


cies the company may labour under.” XY 
The right of the ſtate to the territorial poſſeſſions was 
now inſiſted upon; but from motives 7 policy, expe- 
diency, and mutual advantage, it was thought better th 
to wave that right for the preſent, and to ſuffer the com. fr 


pan 
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pany ts enjoy them for ſome time longer; the limitation 
for lix years was accounted for by the expiration of the 
company's charter, which would take place in the year 
2780. | 3 


The meaſure of aſſuming and —— — a right, 


withovt any legal deciſion, or juridical diſeuſſion, or fo 


4 much as hearing the party on the matter of his right, 
was, without queſtion, a very extraordinary proceeding. 
The other ſide exclaimed againſt it, but in vain. Tt was 


to as little purpoſe to declare, that the whole conduct with 
reſpect to the company, was equally contradictory to 
every principle of general law, of equity, and of the po- 


licy of nations, as it was impolitic, unwiſe, and entirely 


7 repugnant to the letter as well as fpirit of the laws, to 
the liberties, and to the conſtitution of this country. For 


"what purpoſe, ſaid they, do you aſſert this right, when, 
An the very ſame breath, you admit that it is not proper 
to exercile it? Nobody was then conteſting it. It was 


vo part of any queſtion then before the houſe. If there 


was not ſome ſiniſter deſign, why not reſerve the queſtion 
of right to its proper time, and then give it a proper diſ- 
> To this nothing was directly anſwered. But govern- 
ment took great pains to diſplay its kindneſs to the com- 


pany. It was ſaid, that notwithſtanding the great loſſes 
b kaffe 
= 


red by their miſconduct, which rendered them inca- 
pable of paying the annual ſtipulation to the public, they 
Ino generouſly ſupplied them with a loan of nearly four 
times that ſum to preſerve them from ruin, and would 


ſtill, froma tender conſideration of the company's affairs, 
ſuſta'n an additional loſs in their favour ; it was therefore 
XZ propoſed, and agreed to, that as the company had a ſtock 
of teas amounting to above 17,000,000 of pounds by 
YZ them, and it would be greatly to their advantage to con- 


vert as much of it as they could into money, they ſhould 
therefore be allowed to export any quantities of it they 


* 


Ipleaſed, duty. free. 


The reſolutions having been reported in the houſe on 


I the zoth of April, and agreed to, a petition was preſented 
Ffiomihe Eaſt India company, in which they were com- 


plained 
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plained of is the ſtrongeſt terms, as unjuſt and injurions, 
They aſſerted that the moſt material articles of their 
propoſitions were rejected; and repreſented, that when the 
loan which they had requeſted from the public was diſ- 


charged, it muſt be unreaſonable to require any further # 


terms upon that account; that the limitation of the divi- 
dend to 7 per cent. after the diſcharge of the loan, and 
until the reduction of the bond debt, was neither founded 
on any juſt calculation of their affairs, nor neceſſary, 


either with reſpect to their credit, or that of the public, 


and that the ſmall addition of one per cent. though of 
conſiderable conſequence to them, was too triſſing in the 
amount, to cauſe any material delay in the reduction of 


that debt; that the hardſhip of this limitation was exceed- 


ingly aggravated, by a conſideration of the. great loſſes 


which they, as proprietors, had ſuſtained, and the ex» 
penſes they had incurred, in acquiring and ſecuring the _ 


territorial revenues in India, at the riſque of their whole 
capital, from which the pablic had reaped ſuch vaſt ad- 
vantages, without any equivalent to themſelves ; and that 
they had only offered tne propoſals, which were now 
made the ground of theſe reſtrictive reſolutions, upon the 
faith of thoſe aſſurances which they had received, that the 
chancellor of the excacquer coincided with taem in his 
intentions, | 

They farther repreſented, that the limitation for ſix 


years to their territorial poſſeſſions, was altogether arbi- 4 


trary, as it might be coultrued into a concluſive deciſion 
againſt them, in regard to thoſe poſſeſſions to which they 


had an undoubted right; a right againſt which no deci- 


fion exiſted, nor any formal claim had ever been made. 
They refuſed to acquieſce in the propoſed allotment of 


their ſurplus profits; and inſiſted that ſuch a diſpoſal of 


their property without their own conſer.t, was not war- 
rantable by any pretenſions that had been formed againſt 
them; that when they offered a participation in a dif- 


ferent proportion of the ſaid ſurplus, it was in a full per- 
ſuaſion that they might freely enjoy the remainder ; that 
the preſcribed limitation, with reſpect to the application 
of the one fourth allotted to them in this e A 
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3 after the payment of their ſimple contract debts, and the 
reducing of their bond debt, to the point affixed by the 
houſe, was fo ſubverſive of all their rights and privileges, 


I by denying them the diſpoſal of their own property, 


though all their creditors ſhall be _ ſecured according 


9 to law, that rather than fubmit to ſuch conditions, as 


7 proceeding from any conſent exprefſed or implied by 


3 themſelves, they declared their deſire, that any claims 
againſt them, that could be ſuppoſed to give riſe to ſuch re- 
XX ttrictions, might receive a legal decĩſion, from which, what- 


ever might be the event, they would at leaſt have the ſatiſ- 
faction of knowing what they might call their own. 

The houſe had now, for about two months, been al- 
moſt cominually occupied by the affairs of the Eaſt India 
company, when at length, on the zd of May, reſolu- 
tions to the following effect were moved for by the miniſ- 


ter, and made the foundation of a bill,“ for 1 


certain regulations for the better management of the af- 
fairs of the Eaſt India company, as well in India as in 
Europe.“ , iſt, That the court of directors ſhould, in 
future, be elected for four years; ſix members annually; 
but none to hold their ſeats longer than four years. 2d. 


That no perſon ſhould vote at the election of the directors 


v ho had not poſſeſſed their ſtock twelve months. 3d. That 
the ſtock of qualification ſhould, inſtead of 5ool. be 
2X roocol. 4th. That the mayor's court of Calcutta ſhould 
for the future be confined to ſmall mercantile cauſes, to 
which only its juriſdiction extended before the territorial 
gacquiſition. sth. That in lieu of this court, thus taken 
away, a new one ſhould be eſtabliſhed, conſiſting of a chief 
JJuſtice and three puiſne judges. 6th. That theſe judges be 
appointed by the crown. 7th. That a ſuperiority be 
given to the preſidency of Bengal, over the other preſi- 
dencies in India. 

% Some of theſe propeſitions were ſupported upon the 
Following principles: That in the preſent ſtate of the 
company, the gentlemen in the direction were ſo diſcon- 
28 certcd by the ſhortneſs of their turn, and their time ſo 


much taken up by caballing for their re-ele&ion, that 
„hey had neither leiſure to form, nor time to execute, any 


VOL, IL, 6 permanent 
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permanent ſyſtem of general advantage: That the term 
of fix months was too ſhort for a qualification to vote, as 


- 


it did not preclude temporary purchaſes of ſtock, 2 


for that purpoſe; and that the preſent qualification of 


Fool. capital ſtock, was not a fufficient intereſt in the 
company, to entitle the holder to a vote : That the con- 
traction of powers in the mayor's court at Calcutta, was 
only reducing its juriſdiftion within that narrow circle, 
to which it had been originally confined : That it was a 
court compoſed of merchants and traders, and therefore 
evidently g . and incompetent to the trial of thoſe 
many great, momentous, and complicated matters, 
which muſt now come before it ; that for theſe reaſons, 
the erection of a new judicature was abſolutely neceſſary ; 
and that the judges ought evidently to be appointed by 
the crown, not only as a matter of propriety, but to give 
a due weight and conſequence to their decifions : That 
the granting a ſuperiority to one preſidency over the reſt, 


was alſo abſolutely neceſſary, as their being furniſhed with 4 


equal and ſeparate powers, in matters that related to war, 


peace, and alliance, had frequently been productive of I 
great diſorder, confuſion, and contradiction; and that 


the propoſed ſuperiority, only related to general affairs, 
and did not at all interfere with internal regulation. 

It was alſo thrown out, that other regulations would 
be neceſſary, particularly that the company ſhould im- 


mediately communicate their advices from Bengal to the 


treaſury, or ſecretaries of ſtate, and that the company's 
ſervants ſhculd, under heavy penalties, bring all their 


fortunes home in the company's ſhips. It was concluded, 
that though theſe regulations would operate greatly ? 
towards a reformation, it was not to be expected, that 
the whole could be done at once, and require no farther 7 
attention; that, on the contrary, it was probable that 


Bengal would require their annual care; and that as new 


information could be obtained, a fixed and conſtant at- 
tention in the controlling and legiſlative power, would 


'at all times be neceſſary. 


As this bill excited a very general alarm, not only N 
with reſpect to the company, but thoſe who conſidered p E | 


54 
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merely as dangerous in its tendency with regard to the 
conſtitution, it was vigorouſly combated in every part of 
its progreſs ; every queſtion, every clauſe, and every ad- 
dition, was productive of a warm debate, and of a divi- 


Every queſtion was, however, carried by a great ma- 
jority. In the mean time, the Eaſt India company, the 
city of London, and thoſe proprietors who poſſeſſed votes, 


4 | by bolding 50ol. ſtock, but being under a thouſand, were 


now to be deprived of their franchiſes, and who amounted 
to above 1200 in number, preſented ſeparate, and unu- 
ſually ſtrong petitions againſt the bill, Counſel were alſo 
heard in behalf of the company, and of the 500]. ſtock- 
holders. bf: 4c] 0 ; 
-Upon the fiift diviſion on the qualification clauſe, whe- 


Rk ther it ſhould be fixed at 10001, ſtock, the queſtion was 


carried by 179 to 65. Upon the next queſtion, which 
related to the eftabliſhment of a governor and council at 
Bengal, after long debates, and a variety of amendments 
being propoſed and rejected, it was at length put, whe- 
ther the right of nominating the - governor and council, 


2 | ſhould be veſted in the crown, or in the company, and 
vas carried by 161 in favour of the former, to 6 who 


oppoſed. By this determination, the immediate appoint- 


ment was veſted in parliament, the officers being, how- 


ever, removable at the will of the crown. The right of 
appointing judges was carried in fayour of the crown by 
a ſtill greater majority, the numbers being 193 to 18 
only. The ſalaries of the judges were fixed, at 8000l. 
to the chief juſtice, and 6000l. a year to each of the other 


three. The appointments of the governor general and 


council were fixed, the firſt at 25,000]. and the four 
others at 10,0001. each annually. f 
Other queſtions were carried in the ſame manner as to 


E numbers, though all were ſtrenuouſly debated. Upon 
the preſenting of the petition, and the hearing of counſel, 


in behalf of the 5ool. ſtockholders, the following reſo- 
lution was moved, ** That it does not appear to this 
houſe, that the proprietors of 5ool. capital ſtock, in the 
united company of merchants of England, trading to the 

_ Eaſt 
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Eaſt Indies, have been guilty of any delinquency in the 


exerciſe of their chartered rights, according to the ſeveral 
acts of parliament made in that behalf.” This motion 


cauſed long and warm debates, in which the rights of the 4 
petitioners were ably pleaded, and the alleged injuſtice 


of the enacting clauſe, and the violent injury to their 


property, ſtrongly repreſented. - Upon a diviſion, tue 


motion was rejected by 123 to 43. : 
At length, after more than a month's continual agita- 
tion in the houſe of commons, and finally concluded by 
long and eager debates in a late houſe, this bill, which 
had attraRed the attention of all orders of people, was 


paſſed on the roth of June, by a majority of more than 


tix to one, the numbers being 121 to 21 only. It was 
oppoſed in -its progreſs (beſides thoſe we have already 
mentioned) by a petition in behalf of thoſe who were poſ- 
ſeſſed of property in the Eaſt Indies, who repreſented, 
that every kind of tranſaction, either by remittance or 
Otherwiſe, with foreign companies, or foreigners ſettled 
at Bengal, bemg prohibited by the bill, their property 
would be virtually confiſcated ; and ſtrongly claimed rhe 
exerciſe of that right which every Britiſh ſubject enjoyed, 
of remitting his fortune from any part of the world, in 
the manner he conceived moſt advantageous to him- 


: {lf « 


This bill did not meet with a much Jeſs warm recep- 


tion in the houſe of lords, than the ordeal which it had al- 


ready undergone in that of the commons; it was, how- 
ever, ſupported and carried through, by a power equally 
efficacious. Upon the bringing it up, the noble duke, 
whom we have before obſerved to have conducted the op- 
Polition to the ſuperviſion bill, moved for a conference 
with the commons, upon the ſubject matter of the pre- 


lent bill. This motion was ſtrongly oppoſed, as an un- 


neceſſary application, and leading to a tedious and trou- 
bleſome delay, at that unſeaſonable time of the year; the 


motion was accordingly rejected upon a diviſion, by a 
majority of 39 to 12 lords who ſupported it. 


The ſame nobleman made a motion, that a meſſage 


Mould be ent, for 4 communication of the reports ef 
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the ſeveral committees that had been appointed to make 


3 gether with a liſt of the witneſſes that had been examined, 


y majority. This refuſal of the means of information, 
h vas not paſſed without much debate and animadverſion, 
is and was the foundation of a particular proteſt, in which 
n it is ſeverely complained of, and their preſent conduct 


a conference with the commons, which laſted the greater 

3 part of the month of July ; but by this mode, it ſays, the | 
r commons have it in their power to preclude that houſe | 
d from the exerciſe of its deliberative capacity; they have 
„nothing more to do, than to keep buſineſs of importance | 
e until the ſummer is advanced, and then the delay in one | 


4 3% 

"x 3 
. "IIS 
"4 


rally thought not very decent for the houſe of lords to 
- FF whatever, upon matters which the houſe of commons 

had — 2 much in detail. 20 1 "214 
Upon the ſecond reading of the bill, a petition was 
received from the Eaſt India company, and counſel heard 
„ fagainſt it; after which, and many debates, the queſtion 
vas put upon the firſt enacting clauſe, with reſpect to the 
galteration in the direQorſhip, when upon a diviſion it 
was carried, to ſtand part of the bill, by 5 to 16; and 
_=#the qualification clauſe was carried on a following divi- 
lion, by nearly the ſame number. On the third reading, 
June 19th, the bill was carried through by 47 to 15; but 
including the proxies, the majority was much greater, 
the numbers then being 74 to 17 only. It was however 

productive of a proteſt, ſigned by 13 lords. ; 
Many. of the 8rguments oppoſed to this bill, were ne- 
D 3 c6llarity 
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ceſſarily upon the ſame ground with thoſe which we have 
ſtated upon other occaſions ; the charges of violation of 
public faith, private property, and chartered rights, have 
already been ſo often recited in the affairs of the com- 
pany, that a repetition of them, except where they var 
in their circumitances from former cates, would be need- 
leſs. - The throwing of {o immenſe a power and influ- 
ence into the hands of the crown, was repreſented as to- 
"tally ſubverſive of the conſtitution, and made a cauſe of 
great and principal objection. The disfranchiling of 
1246 freemen of the company, without a charge or pre- 
tence of delinquency, was exclaimed againſt as an act of 
the moſt violent oppreſſion, and crying injuſtice; it was 
obſerved that thoſe proprietors of 5001. ſtock, were the "# 
only claſs of voters, known or qualified by the compa- 
ny's charter; and that the very grievance of ſplitting 
ſtock, by which they had hitherto been injured by the 
great proprietors, was now aſſigned as the cauſe for ſtrip - 
ping them of their franchiſes, while the former were fur- * 
— 2 with new powers for the legal multiplying of that 
E VII. n In 8 
The whole management of the affairs of the company p 
in India, being veſted in perſons who were neither ap- 
pointed nor removeable by them, thereby cutting them 
off from all means of control, from the redreſſing of 
- 2grievances, and the applying of a remedy to evils, in 
their own affairs, was repreſented as the moſt glaring ab- 
ſurdity, and unaccountable ſoleciſm in politics, that ever 
had entered the mind of man; that this uſurpation of 
right in the appointment of the company's ſervants, being 
Joaded with the compulſory payment of large ſalaries, 
*arbitrarily fixed, and chargeable on their revenues, with- 3 
out their conſent, was an act of the moſt flagrant in- * 
zuſtice, and a violent outrage on all the rights of property. 
The appointment of executive officers in parliament 
was highly condemned, as unconſtitutional, moſt: perni-- 
cious in its example, productive of faction and intrigue, 
and calculated for extending a corrupt influence in the 
crown; as freeing miniſters from all reſponſibility, whilſt 
it leaves them all the effects of patronage; thereby. de- 


*. * 
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feat ing the wiſe deſign of the conſtitution, which placed 
the nomination of all officers, either immediately or de- 
rivatively, in the crown, whilſt it committed the check 
upon improper nominations to parliament, and by con- 
XZ founding thoſe powers which it meant to keep ſeparate, 
has dettroyed this neceſſary control, along with every | 
wiſe proviſion of the Jaws, to prevent abuſes in the nomi- 
nation to or exerciſe of office. Similar objections were 
made to other parts of this bill. The appointment of 
2X judges and a new court of juſtice, was not ſo much de- 
re- # bated in either houſe, as other parts of the regulating 

bill, except upon fixing the nomination in the crown. 
In the preceding year, the company itſelf had formed a 
plan for courts of juſtice, little differing from that adopt- 
da- ed by government. i {ts i 
Tus this memorable revolution was accompliſhed; and 
the from that time, the company may be conſidered as wholly 


e 
Wn. 7 n 
„ 

RY, 


p- ,#an the hands of the miniſters of the crown. 
r= #F. During the long inquiries which had been continually 
nat carried on, by the ſele& committee, lord Clive, with 
di teveral other civil and military officers, who had been in 
ny high ſtations in India, were frequently interrogated, and 
p- 2 underwent the ſtricteſt examination in that committee, 
em relative to the foreign affairs, and conduct of the com- 
of # pany abroad. Theſe inquiries took in a period of many 
in pears, from the beginning of the war, which brought 
b- , about the revolution in Bengal, in the year 1756, to tlie 
ver 4 preſent time. 5 rn 
of The ſevereſt ſtrictures were paſſed in ſome of the re- 
ng ports of the committees, upon the conduct of many of the 
es, gentlemen concerned in thoſe affairs, to which all the paſt 
h- # misfortunes and preſent diſtreſſes of the company were 


n- principally attributed. At length, a direct inquiry, being 
ty. reſolved on, a report was brought up by general Burgoy ne, 


ent 3 | the chairman of the ſelect committee, containing charges 
ni- # of the blackeſt dye, of rapacity, treachery, [and cruelty, 
ae, Þ againſt thoſe who were principally concerned in the depoſal 


che and death of Surajah Dowlah, the ſigning of a fiftujons trea- 
ilft ty with one of his agents, the eſtabliſhment of Meer Jaffier, 
de- the terms obtained from bim upon chat occaſion, and the 
ing | N 3 ether 
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ceſſarily upon the ſame ground with thoſe which we have 
ſtated upon other occaſions ;| the charges of violation of ä 
public faith, private property, and chartered rights, have : 
already been ſo often recited in the affairs of the com- 
pany, that a repetition of them, except where they vary 1 
in their circumſtances from former cates, would be need- 
leſs. - The throwing of ſo immenſe a power and influ- 
ence into the hands of the crown, was repreſented as to- 
tally ſubverſive of the conſtitution, and made a cauſe of 
great and principal objection. The disfranchiling of 
1246 freemen of the company, without a charge or pre- 
tence of delinquency, was exclaimed againſt as an act of 
the moſt violent oppreſſion, and crying injuſtice ; it was - 
obſerved that thoſe proprietors of 5001. ſtock, were the MF. 
only claſs of voters, known or qualified by the compa- 
ny's charter; and that the very grievance of ſplitting 
ſtock, by which they had hitherto been injured by the 
great proprietors, was now aſſigned as the cauſe for ſtrip- # 
ping them of their franchiſes, while the former were fur- F. 
4 with new powers for the legal multiplying of that 
EVile' + | bas Fi St . 
The whole management of the affairs of the compan 
in India, being veſted in perſons who were neither ap- 
pointed nor removeable by them, thereby cutting them 
eff from all means of control, from the redreſſing of 
e grievances, and the applying of a remedy to evils, in 

their own affairs, was repreſented as the moſt glaring ab- 
furdity, and unaccountable ſoleciſm in politics, that ever 
thad entered the mind of man; that this uſurpation of 
right in the appointment of the company's ſervants, being 
Aoaded with the compulſory payment of large ſalaries, 
:arbitrarily fixed, and chargeable on their revenues, with⸗ 
out their conſent, was an act of the molt. flagrant in- 
zuſtice, and a violent outrage on all the rights of property. 3 
be appointment of executive officers in parliament 
was highly condemned, as unconſt itutional, moſt: perni 
eious in its example, productive of faction and intrigue, 
and calculated for extending a corrupt influence in the 
crown; as freeing miniſters from all reſponſibility, whilſt 
it: leaves them all the effects of patronage; thereby. de- 
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ve feat ing the wiſe deſign of the conſtitution, which placed 
of the nomination of all officers, either immediately or de- 
we rivatively, in the crown, whilſt it committed the check 
m- upon improper nominations to parliament, and by con- 
ry "# founding thoſe powers which it meant to keep ſeparate, 
d- has deſtroyed this neceſſary control, along with every 
u- F wile proviſion of the laws, to prevent abuſes in the nomi- 
to- nation to or exerciſe of office. Similar 'objections were 
of made to other parts of this bill. The appointment of 
of WF judges and a new court of juſtice, was not ſo much de- 
re- bated in either houſe, as other parts of the regulating 
of FF bill, except upon fixing the nomination in the crown. 
as In the preceding year, the company itſelf had formed a 
he plan for courts of juſtice, little differing from that adopt- 
a- ed by government. 4 10 li | 
"8. Thvs this memorable revolution was accompliſhed; and 
from that time, the company may be conſidered as wholly 
in the hands of the minifters of the crown. 
During the long inquiries which had been continually 
carried on, by the ſelect committee, lord Clive, with 
leveral other civil and military officers, who had been in 
ny high ſtations in India, were frequently interrogated, and 
p- underwent the ſtricteſt examination in that committee, 
m relative to the foreign affairs, and conduct of the com. 
of # pany abroad. Thele inquiries took in a period of many 
in years, from the beginning of the war, which brought 
b- about the revolution in Bengal, in the year 1756, to tlie 
er preſent time. | | | 7 9 14 ; 44: 
of FF. The ſevereſt ſtrictures were paſſed in ſome of the xe- 
no ports of the committees, upon the conduct of many of the 
-s, # gentlemen concerned in theſe affairs, to which all the paſt 
h- Þ# misfortunes and preſent diſtreſſes of the company were 
n- X principally attributed. At length, a direct inquiry being 
y. reſolved on, a report was brought up by general Burgoy ne, 
tt the chairman of the ſelect committee, containing charges 
i- # -of the blackeſt dye, of rapacity, ' treachery, And cruelty, 
e, Þ againſt thoſe who were principally concerned in the depoſal 
he and death of Surajah Dowlah, the — of a ſictiiious trea- 
iſt ty with one of his agents, the eftabliſhment of Meer Jaffier, 
le. the terms obtained from bim upon that occaſion, and the 
= | | 1 ther 
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other capital circumſtances which led to, or attended, the 
celebrated revolution of the year 1756; comprehend- 
ing lord Clive, and the other chief actors in thoſe tranſ- 
actions. | | 

The chairman, after regretting the particular ſitua- 
tion, which put him under the diſagreeable neceſſity of 
entering upon ſo irkfome a ſubject, and expatiating large- 
ly and very ably upon the nature aud extent of the enor- 
mities compriſed in the charges, on the 1oth of May 
propoſed the following reſolutions, which were agreed to, 
Viz. That all acquiſitions, made under the influence of a 
military force, or by treaty with foreign princes, do of 


right belong to the ſtate. 2. That to appropriate acqui- 


ſitions ſo made, to the private emolument of perſons en- 


_ truſted with any civil or military power of the ftate, is 


illegal. That very great ſums of money, and other va- 
luable property, have been acquired in Bengal, frem 
princes, and others cf that country, by pertons entruſted 
with the military and civil powers of the ftate, by means 
of ſuch powers; which ſums of money and valuable pro- 
-perty have been appropriated to the private uſe of ſuch 
perſons. | 
General Burgoyne, who moved the reſolutions, declared 
that he would not ſtop there, that he would proſecute the 
ſuhject with the utmoſt vigour, and that reſtitution to the 
Public was the great object of his purſuit, Though theſe 
Felolutions, in their tendency, might have endangered 
the fortunes of moſt of thoſe who acquired them io India, 
and might have'eſtabliſhed a precedent, equally fatal to 
private ſecurity, and to the military ſervice ; yet fo ſtrong 
was the indignation excited by the enormities in India, 
and ſo pleaſing the ideas of eſtabliſhing our character of 
national juſtice by 'puniſhing delinquents, and above all 
of obtaining reſtitution to the public, that they were car- 
ried through with great rapidity; and it ſeems probable, 
that while the tide continued in its full ſtrength, if others 
'had been propoſed, they would have been attended with 
equal ſucceſs, | 0 
© Upon cooler reflection, however, a cloſer view of the 
ſubject, and greater attention to its conſequences, it was 
uy | productive 
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productive of great debates, and occaſioned ſome very late 
nights. The nobleman who was accuſed gave a general 
BF account of his conduct, the ſeveral parts of which he vin- 
dicated with great ability; and ſhowed the critical neceſ- 
"F ity that prevailed in certain ſituations, where the Engliſh 
power and fortune in Alia depended ſolely upon rapid, 
gwell-timed, and extraordinary meaſures. Some people 
pitied his preſent deplorable fituation, who, after the 
great and undeniable fervices he had rendered to the ſtate 
and to the company, the public and honourable teſtimo- 
z nials of them, which he had received from beth, and the 
quiet poſſeſſion which he had ſo long held of his great for- 
tune, was to have that and his honour put to the hazard, 
by a ſtrict and ſevere retroſpect into tranſactions, which 
had happened ſo many years before, that they were now 
become a fitter ſubject for hiſtory than juridical inquiry. 

On the other hand, thoſe who puſhed the proſecution, 
aſſerted, that for criminal matters there was no limitation 
bof time: That the charge mult proceed according to the 
—Foffence; That ihe idea of a /et-off of ſervices againſt 
offences, was trivial and illegal: That their former reſo- 


lutions againſt thoſe who had embezzled the money of the 


ſtatc, and who had plundered princes in alliance, would be 
$a grols mockery, if the guilty were ſuffered to eſcape : 
That lord Clive was the oldett, if not the principal de- 
linquent, and had ſet an evil example to all the reſt. To 
Z puniſh thoſe that followed, and not thoſe who ſet the. ex- 
XZ .awple, would he groſs injuſtice; and they foretold, that 
his elcape would be an indemnity to the whole corps of 
delinquents. | | | 
Z Theſe reaſons were ineffectual. The principal ground 
Jof argument upon which this inquiry was defeated, was 
the incompetence of the reports from the ſele&t committee 
being admitted as evidence, whereon to found any judi- 
cial proceedings in pariiament. This matter was accord- 
ingly much agitated ; but the general ſenſe ſeemed to be 
againſt the admitting of thoſe reports as evidence. The 
witneſſes were perſonal and principal actors in the affairs 


on which they were examined, and.as the inquiry was 


only ſuppoſed to tend to the future regulation and go- 
vernment of the company's affairs, it could not be ima- 
| gined, 


their teſtimonies in the relation of tranſactions, which at 


entruſted, to the evil example of the ſervants of the pub- 


terminated his exiſtence by an act of ſuicide. 
the houſe of lords, and that for eſtabliſhing the loan in 


latter from the company, refuſing to accept of the loan 


leſt it ſhould be imagined that they were in any degree 
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gined, that they were under any guard with reſpe& ts 


this diftance they could ſcarcely think, by any netroſpect, 
to affect themſelves. 4 
A motion to the following purport, was at length put 
and carried: That lord Clive, about the time of depoſing 
Surajah Dowlah, and the eſtabliſhing of Meer Jaffier, did 1 
obtain and poſſeſs himſelf of ſeveral ſums, under the de- 
nomination of private donations; which ſums were of 
the value, in Engliſh money, of 234, ooo l. The follow - 
ing words were originally part of the reſolution; but af- 
ter long debates were rejected, σπf’ To the diſhonour # 
and detriment of the ſtate. — On this point the grand 
ſtruggle was made. Thoſe who ſpeculate, obſerved an 
extraordinary diviſion of thoſe who on all other occaſions 
acted together. The miniſter declared in favour of the 
words of cenſure on lord Clive, and divided in the mi- 
nority. The attorney-general was a principal in the at- 
tack. The ſolicitor-general, Mr. Wedderburne, managed 
his defence. The courtiers went different ways. The 
moſt conſiderable part of the oppoſition ſupported lord 
Clive, though he had joined adminiftration, and ſupported 
them in their proceedings againſt the company. | 

A motion was then made and rejected, That lord Clive 
did, in ſo doing, abuſe the power with which he was 


lic. A motion was then made, at near four o'clock in 
the morning, That lord Clive did, at the fame time, 
render great and meritorious ſervices to this country ; this 
reſolution was carried, and put an end to the inquiry. 
The mode in which lord Clive obtained this acquittal is 
now pretty generally underſtood. The inquiry however 
made a deep impreſſion on his mind, and in a few years he 


Whilſt the Eaſt India regulation bill was agitated in 


the houſe of commons, a petition was preſented to the 


upon the conditions with which it was intended to be 
clogged, and requeſted to withdraw their former petition; 


acceſſory 
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I might bring upo 


Captains of the navy, praying for 2 


tended, that the preſent ſtate of the n 
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ecceſſory to their own geſtruction, or thought anſwerable 
Ito poſterity for the miſchiefs which thoſe conditior 8 
n the nation. This petition was treated 
by adminiſtration, rather as an act of inſanity, than A 
ſerved any ſerious conſideration ; and it was 
ſave the company from ruin in her own de- 


j 


4 matter that de 
= determined to 


3 ſpight, and to force the benevolence of the public upon her 


> 
6809 


| - againſt her will. 


A petition was reſented this ſeſſion from the half-pay 
ſmall addition to 


their ſubſiſtence 3 the miniſter, in oppoſition to it, con- 
j ational finances cou 
not allow any increaſe of expenſes 3 and that if this was 
granted, other bodies of men would urge ſimilar re- 
queſts, perhaps As well founded. But the arguments 
n favour of the petition prevailed ſo far on the humanity 
f the houſe, and their attachment to the intereſt of the 
navy, and the diſtreſfes of the brave invalids was ſuch, that 


che motion for redreſs paſſed by a majority of nine; and an 


addreſs was preſented to the throne for an addition of two 
Imillings a-day to the captains' half. pay. | 
28 The treatment which the difſenters' bill met with in 
the laſt ſeſſion in the houſe of lords, did not deter them 
Itrom offering a ſimilar one to the legiſlature this ſeſſion. 


The fortune of this bill was exactly the ſame as that of 
the preceding year; it was carried through all the ſtages 
in the houſe of commons by a great majority, but was re- 
Pected by the houſe of lords. The only remarkable cir- | 
eumſtance that diſtinguiſhed the preſent application from 
Wrhe laſt was its being oppoſed — petitions from ſeveral 
1 ongregations, who called themſelves Proteſtant Diſſenters, 
b and who appear to have been principally compoled of the 
people generally known under the denomination of Me- 
9 thodiſts. This petition however was received on the 
#2 5th of March, and the petitioners were heard by coun- 
el at the bar of the houſe of commons againſt paſſing 
the bill. | | 

S A motion was alſo made for a committee of the 
Lnole houſe, to conſider of the ſubſcription to the thir · 


ty - nine articles of the church of England, or any other 
228 | teſts 
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teſts now required of perſons in the univerſities. The 
object of this application to parliament was ſimilar to 
that of the petition from certain clergy and others, 
which was laſt year rejected by the houſe; though the 
mode was changed, the tendency was nearly the ſame, 
and the ground of argument not very different. The 
motion was, however, well ſupported, and produced a 


very conſiderable debate, but was at length rejected by a 3 a 


great majority. 2 
On the iſt of July 1773, a period was put to this te- 


dious ſeſſion, during the former part of which there ap- 
. . . 2 me”, 
peared to be a ſcarcity of public buſineſs, but near its 


concluſion matters of tie greateſt national and conſtitu- 


tional importance poured in. In the ſpeech from the 8 
throne much ſatisfaction was expreſſed at the zeal and 
perſeverance with which the two houſes had applied to 
the buſineſs which had been recommended at the opening 


of the ſeſſion; and it was fully hoped, that the laws, 


which were the reſult of their deliberations, would an- ar 
ſwer the ſalutary purpoſes for which they were intended. 
The continuance of the war between Rufſia and the Porte 


was regretted; a cloſe friendſhip with both acknowledg 
ed, but no engagement to either. | | 
The receſs of parliament will be embraced as a proper 
period for the introduction of a ſhort account of the pre- 
ient ſtate of the ſurrounding nations, 
In Poland a diet had been held, delegates appointed, 
and treaties of eeſſion and diſmemberment ratified; and 
yet it could hardly be ſaid that any thing was really 
concluded. On one tide the loſers were abliged to ſub- 


mit to an inevitable prejent neceſſity, ſtill hoping that = | 


ſome unexpected interventiou of Providence would enable 
them to reclaim their rights; on the other, the demands of 
the armed claimants termed to increaſe with their acqui- 
litions, and the facility of obtaining them. Diſtracted and 
torn as this unhappy country was at this time, it did not 
' preſent thote ſhocking ſcenes of calamity which had long 
betore made it a ſpectacle, as much of horror as of com- 
paſſion. The vait a1m'es with which it had been co- 
vered, having rendered all oppoliticn impracticable, the 

| pretences 
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he pretences for cruelty were taken away; and the multi- 
to Winde of ſpectators, compoſed of different nations, and un- 
s, der different commands, being a mutual check upon the 
he enormities of each other, the rage for blood dwindled into 
e, 2 regular and ſyſtematic oppreſſion. 147 
ne The fortune of Ruſſia was not predominant this year 
2 with retpe& to the war with the Turks. The latter be- 
a came daily more habituated to arms, and might be ſaid to 
have been beaten into order and * The latter 
had been taught by experience the difficulties of a Bul- 
garian campaign ; a ſervice which can ſcarcely be carried 
ts don with a probability of ſucceſs, without the aſſiſtance of 
-. ſuch a fleet as can maintain a ſuperiority on the Black 
e 


Py 


dea. The rebellion in the Crimea, and apprehenſions of 
4 danger nearer home, prevented, however, ſome of thoſe 


o exertions that might otherwiſe have been made in the 
7 par upon the Danube, It has been thought doubtful 
vvhether it was wiſe policy in Ruſſia to attempt increaſ- 


, i; ng the bulk of that vaſt empire, by adding new conqueſts 


2 
On 


co thoſe boundleſs and iil-cultivated regions which ſhe al- 
e ready poſſeſſed, and which were perhaps at that time too 
large for the graſp of any ſingle government. It was 
evident, from the nature and fituation of the countries, 
and the conſequences of former wars with the Turks, that 
conqueſts in Moldavia, Wallachia, or Beflarabia, and vie - 
tories on the Pruth or Danube, were not. likely to be at- 
"Wtended with much benefit to Ruſſia, It can hardly be 
=— > * 2 2 
ſaid that the new acquiſitions in Poland, or the influence 
gained in that country by the court of Peterſburgh, were 
equivalent to the loſs, expenſe, and danger, of ſuch a 
== ce | 
Random ſchemes were propagated throughout Europe 
gabout this time, of totally conquering and ſubvert- 
ing the Ottoman empire; they ſerved to flatter the 
imagination of the people, aud anſwered ſome purpoſes in 
negotiations for loans; but ſkilful politicians never re- 
garded them in any other point of view. The eternal 
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teſts now required of perſons in the univerſities. The I 
object of this application to parliament was ſimilar ta 


that of the petition from certain clergy and others, 
which was laſt year rejected by the houſe; though the 


mode was changed, the tendency was nearly the ſame, 


and the ground of argument not very different. The 


motion was, however, well ſupported, and produced TT 
very conſiderable debate, but was at length rejected by a 


eat majority. 


On the 1ſt of July 1773, a 2 period was put to this te- 1 
dious ſeſſion, during the former part of which there ap- 1 
peared to be a ſcarcity of public buſineſs, but near its 


concluſion matters of the greateſt national and conſtitu- 


tional importance poured in. In the ſpeeeh from tbe 


throne much fatisfaction was expreſſed at the zeal and "2 
perſeverance with which the two houſes had applied to 
the buſineſs which had been recommended at the opening 


of the ſeſſion; and it was fully hoped, that the laws, 
which were the reſult of their deliberations, would an- 


{wer the lalutary purpoſes for which they were intended. =” 
The continuance of the war between Ruſſia and the Porte 


was regretted; a cloſe friendſhip with both acknowledg- | 


ed, but no engagement to either. 

The receſs of parliament will be embraced as a proper 
period for the introduction of a ſhort account of the pre- 
ent ftate of the ſurrounding nations, 

In Poland a diet had been held, deleguton appointed, 
and treaties of eeſſion and diſmemberment ratified ; and 
yet it could hardly be ſaid that any thing was really 
concluded. On one fide the loſers were abliged to ſub- 


mit to an inevitable preſent neceſſity, ſtil! hoping that 


ſome unexpected intervention. of Providence would enable 
them to reclaim their rights; on the other, the demands of 
the armed claimants tecmed to increaſe with their acqui- 
fitions, and the facility of obtaining them. Diſtracted and 
torn as this unhappy country was at this time, it did not 

preſent thoſe ſhocking ſcenes of calamity which had long 
before made it a ſpectacle, as much ot horror as of com- 
paſſion. The vait am'es with which it had been co- 
vered, having rendered all oppoſiticn impracticable, the 
pretences 
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he pretences for cruelty were taken away; and the multi- 
to ® tude of ſpectators, compoſed of different nations, and un- 
s, der different commands, being a mutual check upon the 
ne enormities of each other, the rage for blood dwindled into 
e, regular and ſyſtematic oppreſſion. = 7 

ie The fortune of Ruſſia was not predominant this year 
2 with reipe& to the war with the Turks. The latter be- 
a came daily more habituated to arms, and might be ſaid to 

have been beaten into order and day's The latter 

> Fhad been taught by experience the difficulties of a Bul- 
- garian campaign; a ſervice which can ſcarcely be carried 
s on with a probability of ſucceſs, without the aſſiſtance of 
-. ſuch a fleet as can maintain a ſuperiority on the Black 
ea. The rebellion in the Crimea, and apprehenſions of 
langer nearer home, prevented, however, ſome of thoſe 


e 
d 7 
o exertions that might otherwiſe have been made in the 
x var upon the Danube. It has been thought doubtful 
„ Whether it was wiſe policy in Ruſha to attempt increaſ- 
ing the bulk of that vaſt empire, by adding new conqueſts 
co thoſe boundleſs and iil- cultivated regions which ſhe al- 
ready poſſeſſed, and which were perhaps at that time too 


e 
large for the graſp of any ſingle government. It was 
evident, from the nature and ſituation of the countries, 
and the conſequences of former wars with the Turks, that 
conqueſts in Moldavia, Wallachia, or Beflarabia, and vic · 
= tories on the Pruth or Danube, were not likely to be at- 
"Etended with much benefit to Ruſſia, It can hardly be 
| Ffaid that the new acquiſitions in Poland, or the influence 
gained in that country by the court of Peterſburgh, were 
equivalent to the loſs, expenſe, and danger, of ſuch a 
war. | 
"Z Random ſchemes were propagated throughout Europe 
gabout this time, of totally conquering and ſubvert- 
ing the Ottoman empire; they ſerved to flatter the 
imagination of the people, and anſwered ſome purpoſes in 
negotiations for loans; but ſkilful politicians never re- 
garded them in any other point of view. The eternal 
boundaries which nature has placed between thoſe em- 
6. pires, their diſtance, ſituation, and vaſt extent, the extreme 
difference of climate, manners, cuſtoms, and religion of 
Vor. 11. E the 
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the inhabitants, were inſuperable bars to their coalecſ- 
eing; and rendered it as iᷣnpoſſible for Peter ſburgh to rule 
the Ottoman empire, as it weuld be for Conſtantinople to 
govern the-Ruſhan, Whenever mankind have acquired 


general and juſt principles of polity and religion, and re- 


gard the former as à regular ſcience, and the latter as in- 
teparable from the mind of men, they will adopt and fab- 
mit to be governed by thofe laws which are beſt ealcu- 
kited for the happineſs of the general maſs. h 


In this year a rebellion broke out in the borders of the 
kingdom of Cafan. A Coſſack whoſe name was Pu- 


gatſcheff aſſumed the name and character of the late un- 
fortunate emperor Peter the Third. He aſſerted that he 


made his eſcape through an extraordinary intervention of 


Providenee, from the murderers ho were deſtined for his 
deſtruction. He pretended the greateſt ſanctity, aſſumed 
the garb of a patriarch, and beſtowed his benediftions 
on the people with the air of a new apoſtle. This matter 
was regarded in ſo ſerious a light in Peterſburgh, that on 
the 23d of December 1772, a manifeſto was publiſhed 
agalinſt Pugatſebeff and his adherents, in which the rea- 
han of the people was appealed to, for their guard againſt 
tach deluſions. 

The death of the grand ſignior took place ſoon after 
the clole of the year; but this event had but little effect 

on public affairs. | 

The dearth which had fo long affl:cted different parts of 


Europe, was grievoully felt this year in feveral countries. 


Germany, Bohemia, and Sweden, preſented feenes of the 
greateſt calamity, and multitudes perimed in that miſe- 
rable extremity of wanting the plaineſt and moſt common 
neceflaries of life, | * 

The age and pacifie diſpoſition of the French king 
eontributed greatly to the prefervation of the publie tran- 
quillity of Europe. It was however apprehended, ſoen 
after the commencement of the preſent year, that the con- 
dect of the Roſſtans in the Mediterranean, co-operating 
with the affairs of Poland, the inefficacy of ſome -rregotia - 
tions which had been carried on between the Ruſſians and 
Turks at Buchareit, and the cloſe connexion between 


France. 
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France and Sweden, would have occaſioned a change in 


- thoſe ſentiments. This opinion was ſoon confirmed, by 
0 the extraordinary naval preparations which were made in 
4 the French and Spaniſh ports. Theſe preparations ex- 
cited the jealouſy of the Britiſh court, and ſtrong remon- 
- ſtrances were made upon this ſubject at Paris and Madrid. 


accompanied with a declaration, that if ſuch meaſures 
were purſued, Great Britain would be under a neceſſity of 
"ZZ ſending ſuch a fleet of obſervation into the Mediterranean. 
ds ſhould effectually fruſtrate any attempts that might be 
made upon the Ruſſians. In the mean time a powerful 
fleet was equipped and ordered to rendezvous at Spithead, 
and thoſe warlike preparations were for ſome time con- 
tinued on all ſides. At leugth this vigorous conduct, 
2 with the pacific temper of the French king and his mi- 
niſters, were of ſufficient weight to counteract the hoſtile 
= diſpoſition which ſeemed to prevail at Madrid, and hap- 
pily prevented the proſecution of meaſures that muſt have 
involved all Europe in the wild horrors and wanton 
> wickedneſs of war. 
> The year 1773 is remarkable in eceleſiaſtical hiſtory for 
the ſuppreſſion of the Jeſuits, the holy ſee having at 
length conceded to the repeated remonſtrances of the 
2X houle of Bourbon to that fe. | FE. 
2s more has been written and ſpoken within the two 
laſt centuries of this order, than of any within the ſame 
length of time, it would be now ſuperfluous to atte 
ſaying much upon that ſubject, Some of the ableſt writs 
ers of thoſe ages have, on bath ſides, fully diſcuſſed their 
conduct, morality, political principles, and religious 
opinions; ſo that nothing could be offered upon thoſe 
heads, which has not already been better ſaid. It may 
ſuffice upon the whole to obſerve, that this order has pro- 
duced a great number of very eminent men, and has con- 
tributed more to the revival of learning, and to the ad- 
vancement of knowledge in the church of Rome, than all 
the monaſtic orders put together; while, at the ſame time; 
their eagerneſs. to intermeddie in political affairs, was 
ſuppoſed to render them dangerous to ſtates, and their 
| r ſpeculative 
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ſpeculative and metaphyſical opinions, to religion and 
morality. | b 7 ONO EE | 
The pope's bull for the ſuppreſſion of this ſociety“, is 
a writing of an enormous length, and loaded with prece- 
dents, to ſhow the ſupreme authority exerciſed by former 
popes, in the reformation or total abolition of other reli- 
gious orders; in which caſes, the apoſtolic ſee at all times 
acted ſolely from the plenitude of its own power, with- 
out entering into any regular proceſs, or proceeding in 
the uſual legal forms, or admitting accuſat ons to be ex 
hibited, and a defence to be made; itſelf being the ſole and 
competent judge, when thoſe orders no longer anſwered 
the end of their inſtitution, by the promotion of chriſti- 


anity and piety ;. this method being conſidered as better 
- calculated to calm the agitation of men's minds, to pre- 


vent the bitterneſs ariſing from mutual recrimination, and 


to ſtifle the ſpirit of party and diſſenſion. 


The charges againſt the Jeſuits are looſe and volumi- 
nous, and ſeem in general, rather to comprehend a reca- 


pitulation of all the complaints that have been made az ainſt 


them from their firſt inſtitution, without regard to the 
proofs that were brought in their ſupport, or the deci- 
fions that were paſſed upon them, than of direct accuſa- 
tions. Thus are enumerated, early diſſenſions among 
themſelves, and quarrels with other orders, as well as with 
the ſecular clergy, with the public ſchools, academies, 
and univerſities, together with diſputes that aroſe upon 
the authority aſſumed or exerciſed by their general, and 
with the princes in whoſe countries they were received, 
with a long bead-roll of ſuch general matters, 'without 
any particular obſervations on their nature, cauſes, or 
iſſue. An early appeal againft them, not long after their 
inſtitution, by Philip the Second of Spain, is with more 
propriety taken notice of; as are the appeals brought by 
ſeveral other ſovereigns fince that time: and their late ex- 
pulſion from France, Spain, Portugal, and Sicily, is 
among the number of their accuſations. From this con- 


tinual ſtate of hoſtility, and general diſlike, in which they 


* July 21, 1773. 
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deaged with mankind, it is, however juſtly, inferred, 


that the general tenour of their conduct was reprehenſi- 
ble, and pernicious in its example and conſequences to 
the chrifttan world. | þ 
Some other matters are of more importance, It ap- 
pears, that ſo early as the year 1606, their rage for in- 
termeddling in public and political affairs, was already 
become ſo prevalent and notorious, and ſome conſequences 
that attended it, bore ſo fatal an alpeR to the order, that 
tacy were objiged to pats a decree among themſelves, 
which, to give it greater efficacy, they had inferted in 
brief by pope Paul the Fifth; to forbid their members from 
interfering under any pretence in public affairs for the fu 
ture. This nemedy, as well as afl others, is {aid to have 
been ineffectual, and they are charged with an inſatiable 
avidity for temporal poſſeſſions, with diſturbing the peace 
of the church in Europe, Africa, and America; of giv- 
ing ſcandal in their miſſions, as well by quarrelling with 
ether miſhonaries, and by invading their rights, as b 
the practice of idolatrous ceremonies in certain places, in 
contempt of thoſe approved by the church. Their doc- 
trines are alſo attacked, and they ave charged with giving 
utes and applications to certain maxims, which are pro- 
ſcribed as feaudalous, and manifeſtly contrary to good 
morals; and of having adopted dangerous opinions, in 
matters of the greateſt moment and importance, with 
neſpect to the preſerving of the purity and integrity of 
the dodtrines contamed in the goſpel ; and which are ſaid 


to have been productive of great evils and dangers to the 


church, as well as to ſome particular chriftian ſtates. 
Theſe enormities, with many others, are ſaid to have 
occaſioned their proſcription at different times by ſeveral 
ſtates; as well as a ſevere viſitation which was begun by 
Sixtus the Fifth; but which he did not live to accompliſh; 
and were the cauſe that Innocent the Eleventh forbad'them 
to receive any more novices, and that Innocent the Thir- 
teenth threatened them with the fame puniſnment; and 
that at length thoſe princes, whoſe piety and liberality to 
che ſociety ſeemed to have become hereditary in their 
E 3 families, 
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families, were under a neceſſity of expelling them from 


their dominions. . | 
After ſumming up thete, and various other cauſes. for 
their diſſolution, particularly the preſervation of peace in 
the chriſtian republic, and their incapability in the pre- 
ſent circumſtances of anſwering the purpoſes of their in- 
ſtitution, together with other motives reſerved in the 
breaſt of the ſovereign pontiff, all eccleſiaſtics of what- 
ever .rank or dignity, and particularly thoſe who 'had 
been members of the ſociety, were forbidden, under ſen- 
tence of excommunication, to impugn, combat, or even to 
write or ſpeak about this ſuppreſſion, to enter into its 
reaſons or motives, or into any diſcuſſions concerning the 
inſtitute of the company, its — of government, or other 
circumſtances relating to it, without an expreſs permiſſion 
irom the pontiff for that purpoſe. £1902 
In conſequence of this bull, ten biſhops went at night on 
the 16th of Auguſt, attended by a detachment of Corſican 
Joldiers, to all the colleges and houſes belonging to the 
Jeſuits in Rome, of which they took poſſeſhon, and 2 4 
placed the neceſſary guards, the communities were a- 
ſembled, and after the proper notices and forms were 
gone through, thoſe fathers delivered up their keys, and 
the locks of their archives being. ſealed, and effects of 
all ſorts being ſecured, even to proviſions, they were al- 
Jowed eight days to find new dwellings, and to quit the 
Habit of the order. They at the ſame time gave up 
their ſchools, and reſigned all the functions of their mi- 
niſtry, of whatever ſort or nature. The bull extended 
to all countries whatever in which they were placed, and 
{entence of excommunication was denounced againſt thoſe 


who ſhould harbour or conceal any of their effects. 


Such was the final fate of this celebrated ſociety 
which, with a very conſiderable ftock of learning and 
abilities, had found means to render itſelf odious to all 
the nations and religions. in the chriſtian world. The 


riches which were found in their houſes and col- 
leges, whether in ſpecie, plate, or jewels, were very in- 
conſide 


rable, and greatly diſappointed the hopes of 5 — 
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m who expeded to have found inexhauſtible treaſures in the 

ſearch. Whether they were able to evade the terrors of 
or excommunication, and to elude the greater dangers ariſ- 
in ing from the prying nnd rapacious eyes of covetouſneſs, 
— | by ſecreting their moſt valuable moveables, is ſtill a mat- 
n- ter to be determined; though, with reſpect to any thing 
he conſiderable, the probability is otherwiſe. ; 
it = F 4 | 
ad Wu = — WEED M7 
n- 
7 =. CHAP. IX. | 
ne Diſpute with America revived—Tea ſhipped for America 
1 by the India company — Landing of tea oppoſed by the 
ui colonifls—Tea deſtroyed at Boſton — Meeting of parlia- 

3 ment Proceedings relative to the gold coin—Grenwille's 
on act made perpetual— Meſſage from the king relative to 
an , American Falt- Balen port bill Adt for altering the 
he 8 government of Maſſachuſet's Bay---A& for trial of 
P American rioters - Quebec bill---State of affairs in 
_  America---General Gage arrives at Boſton—Solemu 
ere league and covenant—Prowincial congreſs—General 
nd congreſs propoſed—Meets —Its reſolves — Subſcriptions 
of Þ for the relief of the Boſtonian.— Diſſolution of Jaw . 
al- ment — Foreign affairs—=Death of Louis XVih—Popular 
he at of Louis XVIth—Death of Ganganelli---Peace 
es = between the Turks and Ruſſians. | 
— | IA. p. 1774] | 
ole THE diſpute with the American colonies, which 
fl had originated in the famous ſtamp- act, impoſed 

y; during Mr. Grenville's adminiſtration, was, in the winter 
nd of 1773, unhappily revived. The temporiſing politics 
all of the Rockingham miniſtry, we have already ſeen, gave 
he up the ſubſtantial part of Mr. Grenville's plan, and 
ol- retained only the empty ſhadow of parliamentary autho- | 
in- rity, Neither that adminiſtration however, nor thoſe = 
ſe, which immediately followed, had any ſerious intention ef = 1 
he enforcing the plan of American taxation; and it was re- | 


ſerved 
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ſerved for lord North and his aſſociates to crown their 
career of folly, by inſiſting on a tax, which would 
not have paid for the collection of it, and to renew a con- 
teſt, which all ſound politicians had uniformly deplored, 
and which they had flattered themſelves had been for ever 
adjuſted, Of the motives for the renewal of this diſpute 
we have never been informed; but it probably originated, 
as moſt diſaſtrous events have originated, in the ſelfiſh 
views of a few corrupt individuals. | 

We have ſeen, in a preceding chapter, that, to complete 
the inconſiſtency of his conduct, lord North himſelf had 
repealed all the duties which had been nominally enacted 
under the Rockingham adminiſtration, and had retained 
only the trifling and abſurd tax upon the ſingle article of 
tea. As the parliament thought fit to retain this tax, 
for an evidence of their right of taxation, ſo the Ame- 
ricans, to be conſiſtent with themſelves, in denying that 
right, diſcontinued the importation of that commodity. 


While there was no attempt to introduce tea into the co- 


lonies againſt the declared ſenſe of the inhabitants, theſe 
oppoſing claims were in no danger of collifion. In that 


cafe, the mother: country might have ſolaced herſelf with 


her ideal rights, and the colonies, with their favourite 
opinion of a total exemption from parliamentary taxes, 
without diſturbing the public peace. pM 

The expected revenue for tea failed in conſequence of 
the American affociation to import none, on which a 
duty was charged. This, though partially violated in 
ſome of the colonies, was well obſerved in others, and 
particularly in Pennſylvania, where the duty was never 
paid on more than one cheſt of that commodity. This 
proceeded. as much from the ſpirit of gain as of patriotiſm, 
The merchants found means of ſupplying their country- 
men with tea, ſmuggled from countries to which the 
power of Britam did not extend. They doubtleſs con- 
ceived themſelves: to be ſupporting the rights of their 
country, by retuſmg to purchaſe tea from Britain; but 
they alſo reflected, that it they could bring the fame com. 
modity to market, free from duty, their profits would be 
propertionably greater. -8 
. * | F e 
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The love of gain was not peculiar to the American 
merchants. From the diminiſhed exportation to the co- 
Jonies, the warehouſes of the Britiſn Eaſt India company 
had in them about ſeventeen millions of pounds of tea, 


| for which a market could not readily be procured. The 
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rainiſtry and Ealt India company, unwilling to loſe, the one 
the expected revenue from the ſale of tea in America, 
the other, their uſua] commerical profits, agreed on' a 
meaſure by which they ſuppoled both would be ſecured. 
The Eaſt India company were by law authoriſed to 
export their tea, free of duties, to all places whatever. 
By this regulation, tea, though loaded with an exception- 
able duty, would come cheaper to the colonies than be- 
fore it had been made a ſource of revenue : For the duty 
taken off it, when exported from Great Britain, was 
greater than what was to be paid on its importation into 
the colonies. Confident of ſucceſs in finding a market 
for their tea, thus reduced in its price, and alſo of col - 
lecting a duty on its importation and ſale in the colonies, 
the Eaſt India company freighted ſeveral ſhips with teas 
for the different colonies, and appointed agents for the 
diſpoſal of it. This meaſure united ſeveral intereſts 
in oppoſition to its execution. The patriotiſm of the 
Americans was corroborated by ſeveral auxiliary aids, no- 
way connected with the cauſe of liberty. | 
The merchants in England were alarmed at the loſſes 
that muſt accrue to themſelves from the exportations of 
the Eaſt India company, and from the ſales going through 
the hands of conſignees. Letters were written from that 
country to colonial patriots, urging that oppoſition to 


Which they of themſelves were prone. 
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1 oppoſition to the execution of the ſcheme adopted by the 


The ſmugglers, who were both numerous and powerful, 
could not reliſh a ſcheme which by underſelling them, and 
taking a profitable branch of buſineſs out of their hands, 
threatened a diminution of their gains. The coloniſts 
were too ſuſpicious of the deſigns of Great Britain to be 
impoſed upon. | 

The clamour of endangered liberty once more excited 
an alarm from New-Hampſhire to Georgia. The firſt 


Eaſt 
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Faſt India company began with the American merchants. 
Tbey ſaw a profitable branch of their trade likely to be 
loſt, and the benefits of it to be transferred to people in 
Great Britain. They felt for the wound that would be 
inflicted on the country's claim of exemption from par- 
liamentary taxation, but they felt with equal ſenſibility 
for the loſſes they would ſuſtain by the diverſion of the 
ſtreams of commerce into unuſual channels. Though 
the oppoſition originated in the ſelfiſhneſs of the mer- 
chants, it did not end there. The great body of the 
people, from principles of the pureſt patriotiſm, were 
brought over to ſecond their wiſhes: They confidered 
the whole ſcheme as calculated to ſeduce them into an 
acquieicence with the views of parliament for raiding an 
American revenue. Much pains were taken to enlighten 
the coloniſts on this ſubject, and to convince them of the 
imminent hazard to which their liberties were expoſed. 
The provineial patriots inſiſted largely on the perſeve- 
ring determination of the parent ſtate to eſtabliſn her 
claim of taxation, by compelling the {ale of tea in the 
colonies againſt the ſolemn reſolutions and declared ſenſe 
of the inhabitants, and that at a time when the commer - 
cial intercourſe of the countries was renewed, and their 
ancient harmony faſt returning. The propoled venders 
of the tea were repreſented. as revenue officers, employed 
in the collection of an uvnconſt tutional tax impaſed by 
Great Britain. The coloniſts reaſoned with themſelves, 
that as the duty and the price of the commodity were in- 
ſeparably blended, if the tea was ſold, every purchaſer 
would pay a tax impoſed by the Britiſh parliament, as 
part of the purchaſe- money. To obviate this evil, and 
to prevent the liberties of a great country: from being ſa- 
erificed by inconſiderate purchaſers, town meetings were 
held in the capitals of the different provinces, and com- 
binations were formed to obſtruct the ſales of the tea tent 
by the Eaſt India company. 13 by 
The relolutions entered into by the inhabitants of Phi- 
aCelphia on October the 18th, 1773, affard a good ſpe- 
cimen of the Whole Theſe were as follows : i 
„ 1. That the diſpeſal of their own property is the 


inherent 
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inherent right of freemen; that there can be no property 
in that which another can, of right, take from us without 
our conſent; that the claim ef parhament to tax America 
is, in other words, a claim of right to levy contributions 
= 03 us at pleaſure, | 
6 % 2, That the duty impoſed by parliament upon tea 
landed in America, is a tax on the Americans, or levying 
contributions on them without their conſent. 
03. That the expreſs purpoſe for which the tax is levied 
on the Americans, namely, 7.0 the ſupport of government, 
7 adminiſtration of juſtice, and defence of his majeſty's do- 
minions ia America, has a direct tendency to render 
x” atiemblies uſeleſs, and to introduce arbitrary government 
= and ſlavery. 
4. That a virtuous and ſteady oppoſition to this miniſ- 
terial plan of governing America rs abfolutely neceſſary 
do preſerve even the ſhadow of liberty, and is a duty which 
every freeman in America owes to his country, to himſelf, 

and to his poſterity. | 

> © 5, That the reſolution lately entered into by the Eaſt 
lodia company to fend out their tea to America, ſuhje&& 
to the payment of duties on its being landed here, is an 
open attempt to enforce this miniſterialplan, and a violent 
= attack upon the liberties of America. | 
by 46. That it is the duty of every American to oppoſe 
this attempt. | 
n- — * 7. Thatwhoever ſhall, directly or indireftly, counte- 
er 7 nance this attempt, or in any wile aid or abet in unload- 


a8 1 ing, receiving, or vending the tea ſent, or to be ſent out 
nd by the Eaft India company, while it remains ſubject to the 
a- payment of a duty here, is an enemy to his country. 


re *8. That a committee be immediately choſen towait on 
2 thoſe gentlemen who, it is reported, are appointed by 
nt the Eaſt India company to receive and fell the ſaid tea, 
and requeſt them, from a regard to their own character 
i- and the peace and good order of the city and province, 
Ce immediately to reſign their appointment. 
As the time approached when the arrival of the tea 
he IF ſhips might be ſoon expected, ſuch meaſures were adopted 
nt as ſcemed moſt likely to prevent the landing of their car- 
3 | goes. 
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goes. The tea conſignees, appointed by the Eaſt India 
company, were, in ſeveral places, compelled to relinquiſh | 


their appointments, and no others could be found hardy 
enough to act in their ſtead. The pilots in the river 
Delaware were warned not to conduct any of the tea 


ſhips into their harbour. In New-York popular ven- 


geance was denounced againſt all who would contribute 
in any meaſure to forward the views of the Eaft India 


„ 
n 2 


company: The captains of the New-York and Phila. 
delphia ſhips being apprized of the reſolution of the pzo- 
ple, and fearing the conſequences of landing a commo- 


dity, charged with an odious duty, in violation of their 
declared public ſentiments, . concluded to return directly 
to Great Britain, without making an entry at the cuſ- 


tom-houſe. - Nn A N 
It was otherwiſe in Maſſachuſets. The tea ſhips de- 
ſigned for the ſupply of Boſton were conſigned to the 


ſons, couſins, and particular friends of governor Hut- 
chinſon. When they were called upon to reſign, they 
anſwered, That it was out of their power“ The 


collector refuſed to give a clearance, unleſs the veſſels were 


diſcharged of dutiable articles, as by law directed. The 


governor refuftd to give a paſs for the veſſels unleſs pro- 
rly qualified from the cuſtom-houſe. The governor 


ikewiſe requeſted. admiral. Montague to guard the paſ- 


ſages out of the harbour, and gave orders to ſuffer no 


4 


veſſels, coaſters excepted, to paſs the fortreſs from the 
town without a paſs ſigned by himſelf. From a combi- 
nation of theſe circumſtances, the return of the tea. veſſels 
from Boſton was rendered impoſhble.. The inhabitants 
then had no option but to prevent the landing of the tea, 
or to fuffer it to be landed, and depend on the unanimity 7 
of the people not to purchaſe it; either to deſtroy the tea, 
or to ſuffer a 1 againſt their ſacred liber- * 


ties to take effe 


The firſt would have required inceſ- 


ſant watching by night as well as by day, for a period 
of time, the duration of which no one could compute. 
'The ſecond would have been viſionary to childiſhneſs, 
by ſuſpending the liberties of a growing country, on the 
ſcif-denial- and dilcretion of every tea-drinker in the 
22 | province, 
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goes. The tea conſignees, appointed by the Eaſt India | 


company, were, in ſeveral places, compelled to relinquiſh 
their appointments, and no others could be found hardy 


enough to act in their ſtead. The pilots in the river 
Delaware were warned not to conduct any of the tea 
ſhips into their harbour. In New-York popular ven- 
geance was denounced againſt all who would contribute 
in any meaſure to forward the views of the Eaft India 
company. The captains of the New-York and Phila. 3 
delphia ſhips being apprized of the reſolution of the peo 
ple, and fearing the conſequences of landing a commo- 
dity, charged with an odious duty, in violation of their 


declared public ſentiments, . concluded to return directly 


to Great Britain, without making an entry at the cuſ- 3 


tom-houſe. - - 6 ee e .; 

It was otherwiſe in Maſſachuſets. The tea ſhips de- 
ſigned for the ſupply of Boſton were conſigned to the 
ſons, couſins, and particular friends of governor Hut- 
chinſon. When they were called upon to reſign, they 
anſwered, ** That it was out of. their power.” The 
collector refuſed to give a clearance, unleſs the veſſels were 
diſcharged of dutiable articles, as by law directed. The 
governor refufed to give a paſs for-the veſſels unleſs pro- 

rly qualified from the cuſtom-houſe. The governor 


ikewiſe requeſted. admiral. Montague to guard the paſ- 


ſages out of the harbour, and gave orders to ſuffer no 


veſſels, coaſters excepted, to paſs the fortreſs from the 


town without a paſs ſigned by himſelf. From a combi- 
nation of theſe circumſtances, the return of the tea. veſſels 


from Boſton was rendered impoſſible... The inhabitants 


then had no option but to prevent the landing of the tea, 


or to fuffer it to be landed, and depend on the unanimity 


of the people not to purchaſe it; either to deſtroy the tea, 
or to ſuffer a deep-laid ſcheme againſt their ſacred liber - 
ties to take effect, The firſt would have required inceſ- 
ſant watching by night as well. as by day, - for a period 
of time, the duration of which no. one could compute. 


'The ſecond would have been viſionary to childiſhneſs, | 
by ſuſpending the liberties of a growing country, on the 
ſelf- denial and diſcretion of every tea-drinker in the 


province, 
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province. They viewed the tea as the vehicle of an un- 
conſtitutional tax, and as inſeparably aſſociated with it. 
To avoid the one, they reſolved to deſtroy the other. 
About ſeventeen perſons, dreſſed as Indians, repaired to 
the tea ſhips, broke open 342 cheſts of tea, and without 
doing any other damage, diſcharged their contents into the 
water. | 

Thus by the inflexihility of the governor, the iſſue of 
this buſineſs was different at Boſton from what it was 
elſewbere. The whole cargoes of tea were returned from 
New-York and Philadelphia. That which was ſent to 
Charleſtown was landed and ftored, but not offered for 
ſale. Mr. Hutchinſon had repeatedly urged government, 
at home, to he firm and perſevering ; he could not there- 
fore, conſiſtently with his honour, depart from a line of 

conduct he had ſo often and ſo ſtrongly recommended to 
his ſuperiors. He alſo believed that the inhabitants 
would not dare to perfect their engagements, and flattered 
himſelf that they would deſiſt when the critical moment 
arrived, 

Admitting the rectitude of the American claims of ex- 
emption from parliamentary taxation, the deſtruction of 
the tea by the Boſtonians was wairanted by the great law 
of ſelf· preſervation; for it was not poſſible for them, by 
any other means within the compaſs of probability, to 
diſcharge the duty they owed to their country. 

The event of this buſineſs was very different from what 
had been expected in England. The coloniſts acted with 
lo much union and ſyſtem, that there was not a ſingle cheſt 
of any of the cargoes ſent out by the Eaſt India company 
on this occaſion, ſold for their benefit. EY 

The Britiſh parliament aſſembled on the 13th of Ja- 
nuary 1774; but none of the proceedings in America, 
relative to the tea duty, were ſo much as glanced at in the 
{peech from the throne, The ſame regret on account of 
the differences on the continent of Europe, and the ſame 
aſſurances of endeavours to promote general tranquillity, 
were repeated, as had been done laſt year. The principal 
objec recommended to the attention of the houſe, was the 
. VOL, Il. F ſtaie 
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ſtate of the gold coin. His. majeity obſerved, that the 1 


degree of diminution which the coin had actually ſuffered, 


and the very rapid progreſs which the miſchief was daily 
mak ing, was truly alarming. Much ſatisfaction was 


expreſſed, that the evil had been in a great meaſure 
checked, by the regulations made in the lafe ſeſſion; a 
ſelection of the moſt important parts of the public ſervice 


was recommended. for immediate deliberation, No par- 
ticular ſupply was demanded, his majeſty leaving it to the 
commons to grant ſuch as might be found requiſite. 


Some unimportant and unintereſting debates enſued re- 


lative to the gold coin. The monied intereſt, which had 


long been but too predominant in Great Britain, com- 


plained loudly of the loſs which had fallen on individuals 
from the diminiſhed coin, in conſequence of the act which 


had paſſed in the preceding t:titon. The precipitancy -* 
with which the act had been hurried through the houſes - 
was alſo the ground or ſome objections. Tue miniſter 
defended himfelf, by aſſerting the neceſſity of preventing 
a fraudulent diminution, and obſerved, that a delay in the 
meaſure. mult have been attended with the moſt pernicious 
effects. He regretted the loſs which private perſons muſt 
have encountered; but remarked, that the monied intereſt 
were well able to bear it, having always been the greateſt 


gainers by the public money. 


Thougn no ſpecific ſupplies had been called for by his 
majeſty, and though miniſters ſtill Kept a guarded ſilence 
on the ſubject of America, yet thinking perſons imagined 
they obſerved ſomething ominous in the continuance of an 
immenſe and expenſive peace eſtabliſhment. Twenty thou- 
ſand ſeamen were voted without a diviſion, though ſome 
mem bers arraigned inftrong terms the obvious inattention to 
public economy, and urged the retrenchment of expenſes 


which ſeemed to be called for by no exiſting circum- 
ſtances. The expedition againſt the Caribbs was again re- 


prehended as an act of flagrant injuſtice and improvident 


profuſion. To theſe charges the miniſters returned evaſive 


anſwers, and conloled themſelves with the vaſt majority, 


by which at this criſis they carried every queſtion. 
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GEORGE III. 43 
A motion for reſcinding rhe famous vote reſpecting the 
Middlclex ele&ion was, as uſual, rejected, as well as ano- 
ther for ſhortening the duration of parliaments. | 
Among the abuſes of a free government, there is none 
more pernicious than venality in elections, and none which 
in this country had been carried to a more flagrant excels, 
The 2& which was introduced by Mr. Grenville, for the 
trial of controverted elections, promiſed fair to leſſen many 
of the evils of theſe conteſts, and at leaſt to impede the 
progreſs of corruption. Every thing, however, had not 
ret been done for the ſecurity of this act; it was ne ceſſary 
that it ſhould he rendered perpetual, and a motion tor this 
purpoſe was hrought in about the end of February. The 
miniſter ſtrongly oppoſed it, maintaining, that as the bill 
had been only paſſed by way of experiment, its merit would 
be decide upon with more propriety at the enſuing gene- 
ra] election, when perhaps many inconveniences might 
encumber it, unſoreſeen at preſent by its ſupporters; and 
that in the mean time it was obvious, that, according to 
the principles of this bill, the houſe was deprived of its 
dernier right of determination upon elections. His lord- 
ſhip was deſerted in this cauſe by ſo many, who dreaded 
to ſnow themſelves upon the huſtings if they ſhould oppoſe 
the bill, that, when a diviſion was called for, the members 
were 259 in ſupport of the- bill, to 122 who oppoſed it; 
the bill was efterwards carried with facility through both 
houtf-s, and received the royal afſent ſoon after. | 
It was the 7th of March before the miniſter condeſcend- 
ed io call the attention of parliament to the affairs of 
America. On that day, by a meſſage from his majeſty, 
they were informed, * That in conſequence of the unwar- 
rantable practices carried on in North America, and 
particularly of the violent and outrageous proceedings 
at the town and port of Botton, with a view of obſtruct- 
mg the commerce of this kingdom, and upon grounds 
and pretences immediately ſubverſive of its conſtitution, 
it was thought fit to lay the whole matter before the 
parliament; fully confiding as well in their zeal for the 
maintenance of his majeſty's authority, as in their 
Attachment to the common intereſt, and welfare of all. 
F 2 | his 
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his dominions, that they. will not only enable him F 


effectually to take ſuch meaſures as may be molt likely | 

to put an immediate ſtop to theſe diſorders, but will 4 
alſo take into their moſt ſerious conſideration, what 
further regulations and permanent proviſions may be 
neceſſary to be cſta»liſhed, for better ſecuring the exe- 
cution of the laws, and the juſt dependance of the colo- 
nies upon the crown and parhament of Great Britain.“ 

His majeſty's meſſage was accompanied by upwards of a 
hundred papers relative to the tranſactions in America, and 
the moſt invidious reflections were indulged in by the 
miniſterial party in both houſes. The deſtruction of the 
tea at Boſton was repreſented as an act of rebellion, and it 
was aſſerted that a ſimilar ſpirit of faction and diſobedience 
prevailed throughout the whole continent. That abſurd 
jargon reſpecting national dignity, which has ſo frequently 
miſled the people of this iſland, and betrayed them into 
the moſt fatal errors, was reſounded from every quarter. 
Parliament was called on to vindicate the honour of the 
crown, and to inflict exemplary puniſhment on the fac- 
tious city. 

The minority, in reply, inſiſted that the preſent melan- 
choly aſpe& of affairs was the reſult not of a ſpirit of 
ſedition in the colonifts ; but of that ſeries of unwiſe mea- 
ſures that had been purſued by adminiſtration. It was 
evident, they contended, that the colonies would never 
ſubmit to parliamentary taxation. They had declared 
it to be illegal, and had long ſince intimated their deter- 
mination to reſiſt every attempt to enforce the principle. 
Notwithſtanding theſe and other forcible arguments, it 
was moved and carried by the miniſterial party---* To 
return thanks for the meſſage, and the gracious com- 

. munication of the American papers, with an aſſurance 
that they would not fail to exert every means in their 
power, of effectually providing for objects fo import- 
ant to 'the general welfare, as maintaining the due 
execution of the Jaws, and ſecuring the juſt dependance 
of the colonies upon the crown and parliament of Great 
Britain,” 2 
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GEORGE III. | 45 
As the general voice ſeemed to be for vigorous mea- 


ſures, Mr. Bollan, agent for the council of Maſſachuſet's 
Bay, preſented a petition, which was received, for per- 
miſſion to lay before the houie an act of queen Elizabeth 
And her ſucceſſors, for the ſecurity of the planters, and 
Lg the enjoyment of their liberties. While this petition lay 


"A upon the table, lord North opened his plan for the reſto- 
ration of peace and commerce in Maſſachuſet's Bay. As 
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HhBoſton had been the town which began oppoſition to 
the authority of parliament, it was neceilary, his lordſhip 


- obſerved, that an exemplary puniſhment ſhould be inflicted 


on it in the firſt place; that the intereſt of commerce re- 

ired it, and that it was a practice uſual in ſimilar cafes 
he propoſed therefore, “that the town of Boſton ſhould 
be ovliged to pay for the tea which had been deſtroyed 
in their port; and that ſecurity ſhould be given, that 
trade may be ſafely carried on, property protected, laws 
obeyed, ar duties regularly paid.“ The firl part of 
this propoſal was ſupported by many precedents, where 


N 


communities had been fined for outrages done by perſons 
unknown; as for the {econd part, it could only be effected 


by depriving Boſton of its privileges as a port, until his 


maſeſty ſhould be ſatisfied with the reftoration of peace 


Z and good behaviour in the town. It was neceflary to ſhow 


= tbe Americans in general, that we were in earneſt. The 


People of Boſten had drawn down the diſpleaſure of the 
= crown upon themſelves; the extent of the puniſhment 


1 
es, 


2 retted with themſelves, for after the payment of the debt 


no due to the Eaſt India company, there was no doubt, 


but that his majeſty would exerciſe his uſual lenity, and 


2 receive favourably their feſt endeavours to regain his good- 


will. His lordſhip concluded his ſpeech with warm re- . 


= commendations of unanimity, and the ſuppreſſion of 
7 domeſtic animoſities; and at length moved for a bill, 
For the immediate removal of the officers, concerned 
un the collection of the cuſtoms, from the town of Boſton, 
in the province of Maſſachuſet's Bay, in North America, 
aach to diſcontinue the landing and diſcharging, lading and 
22 fhipping of goods, wares, and merchandize at the ſaid 
Xx {on of Eoſton, or within the harbour thereof, Some 
5 "x wiſhed, 
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wiſhed, that the meaſure propoſed in this bill ſhould be 


carried into execution, only in caſe of the non-payment of | 


the fine to indemnify the Eaſt India company, but this 
was not attended to; the members of oppoſition could 
not, on the firſt hearing, collect any ſtrength which was 
able to cope with the miniſtry, or any arguments, that 
were not overlooked in the general eagerneſs to inflict 
puniſhment on theſe diſturbers of public tranquillity. A 
very fingular circumſtance that happened previous to the 
third reading of the bill, however, determined the oppo- 
ſition to be more active in inveſtigating the merits of this 
meaſure, Mr. Bollan, whoſe former petition had been 
received, now preſented another, defiring to be heard for 
the council of Maſſachuſet's Bay, and in behalf of the 
town of Bolton ; this the houſe refuſed, alleging, that the 
agent for the council was not agent for the corporation, 
and that, as the council was fluctuating, the body which 


had appointed him could not be then exiſting. But as 


Mr. Bollan's former petition had been admitted, it ap- 
peared very inconſiſtent to many of the members, that he 
ſhould now be refuſed, as he ſtood in the ſame character 
which he held then, and as at this very moment the houſe 
of lords had his petition on their table. A petition fol- 
lowed from the lord mayor, in the name of the natives 
and inhabitants of North America then in London, in 
which it was complained, that the houſe is now about 
to paſs a bill, to puniſh with unexampled rigour the town 
of Boſton, for a treſpaſs, committed by ſome perſons 
unknown, on the property of the Eaſt India company, 
without the ſaid town's being apprized of an accuſation 
brought againſt them, or having been permitted to hear 


the evidence, or make their defence. They conceived 


ſuch proceedings to be directly repugnant to every prin- 
siple of law and juſtice; and that, under ſuch a precedent, 
no man, or body of men, in America, could enjoy a mo- 
ment's ſecurity; for if judgment be immediately to fol- 
low an accuſation againſt the people of America, ſup- 


ported even by perſons notoriouſly at enmity with them; 


the accuſed, unacquainted with the charge, and, from the 
nature of their ſituation, utterly incapable of anſwering 
| | and 
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and defending themſelves; every fence againſt falſe aecu- 
fation will be pulled down, juſtice will no longer be 
their ſhield, nor innocence an exemption from puniſh- 
ment. They farther faid, that “ the law in America 
is adminiſtered, in caſes of injury, with as much 1mpar- 
tiality as in any part of his majeſty's dominions, and that, 
while this continues to be the caſe, the inter poſition of 
parliament is dangerous and unprecedented. If the per- 
— who committed the treſpaſs are known, the Eaſt India 
company have their remedy at law; if not, they cannot 
comprehend by what rule of juſtice the town can be pu- 
niſhed for a civil injury committed by pertons not known 
to belong to them. The caſes brought as precedents are 
directly againſt it. In king Charles II. 's time, the city of 
London was fined when Dr. Lamb was killed by unknown 

erſons, and the city of Edinburgh was fined, and other- 
wiſe puniſhed for the affair of captain Porteus; but in 
the firſt inſtance a murder was committed within the 
walls of London in the open day; and even then, the trial 
was public in a court of common law, the party heard, 
and the law laid down by the judges was, that it was an 
offence at the common law to ſuffer ſuch a crime to be 
committed in a walied town fempore diurno, and none of 
the offenders to be known or indicted. In the latter in- 
ſtance, that of Edinburgh, there was the commiſſion of an 
atrocious murder within the gates, and aggravated by an 
overt act of high treaſon, in executing, againſt the expreſs 
will of the crown, the king's law. Both theſe cities had, 
by charter, the whole executive power within themſelves ; 
ſo that a failure of juſtice neceſſarily enſued from the con- 
nivance. Not ſo with Boſton. It is not a walled town, 
the fact was not committed within it, nor is the executive 
power in their hands. The governor, it that power' has 
been neglected, is anſwerable, as he is the only perſon 
who holds it. If it has been executed, perhaps at this 
whant, while puniſhment is infliting here on thoſe who 


15 have not been legally tried, the due courſe of law is ope- 
= riting there, to the diſcovery and proſecution of the real 
3 obtenders.” The petitioners ended with giving as their 
opinion, „ that the attachment of America could not 


{urvive 
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ſurvive the juſtice of Britain.“ But the miniftry, led by 
a blind and culpable impetuoſity, reſiſted theſe propoſals 
for delay. The arguments of oppoſition were now more 
powerfully directed againſt the bill for depriving the town 
of the ule of its port. They contended that the terms of 


the bill were indefinite, and as they now were expreſſed, 


his majeſty had it in his power, if he pleaſed, that is, it 
his miniſters pleaſed, for ever to ſliut up the port of Boſ- 
ton. By this means, a precedent is furniſhed for {ub - 
jecting other communities to the diſcretion of the crown. 
By this means, a puniſhment is fixed, and none can tell 


where it may end, without the ſan&ion of law, and with= ' 


out a hearing in jultification of ſentence. In the prece- 
dents brought, a fine had been impoſed, but here there 
is not only a fine, but a prohibition of trade till it is paid, 
and the city js not to recover its trade till the king ſhall 
he convinced, that the laws of trade and revenue are 
obeyed; but this revenue, and theſe taxes, have been ſo 
much the cauſe of diſſenſion with America, that if this bill 
be paſſed, the whole continent will again be in a flame, 
and that, in all probability, too violent for any attempts 
which, we may afterwards make to quench it, 

It is remarkable, that, notwithſtanding the violence of 
the debate which prevailed as well in the houſe of com- 
mons, as in the houſe of lords, this bill paſſed without a 
diviſion in both. Not fatisfied with this triumph over 
argument and ſound policy, the infatuated minittry de- 


termined to puſh at once to the utmoſt extremity of abſur- 


dity ; and though they bad as yet no force in America to 
enlure ſucceſs to their meaſures, a bill was introduced 
into parliament, entitled, An act for the better regula - 
ting the government of Maſſachuſets.” The object of 
this was to alter the charter of the province in the follow- 
ing particulars; The council, or lecond branch of the 
legiſlature, heretofore elected by the general court, was to 
be, from the firſt of Auguſt 1774, appointed by the crown. 
The royal governor was alſo by the {ame act inveſted with 
the power of appointing and removing all judges of the 
inferior courts of common pleas---commiſſioners of oyer 
and terminer --the attorney genera]---provoſt — 
3 juſtice- 
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jukice---ſheriffs, &c. The town meetings, which were 
lanctioned by the charter, were, with a few exceptions, 
forbidden to be held, without the leave of the governor or 
© Tieutenant-governor in writing, expreſſing the ſpecial bu- 
ſineſs of ſaid meeting, firſt had and obtained; and with a 
- farther reſtriction, that no matter ſhould be treated of at 
theſe meetings, excepting the election of public othcers, 
and the buſineſs noticed in the leave given by the governor 
or lieutenant-governor. Jurymen, who had been before 
elected by the trecholders and inhabitants of the ſeveral 
towns, were to be, by this new a&, all ſummoned and 
returned by the ſheriffs of the reſpective counties. The 
- whole executive government was taken out of the hands 
ef the people, and the nomination of all important officers 
veſted in the king or his governor. N | 
Typis act excited a greater alarm than the port act. 
The one affected only the metropolis, the other the whole 
province. The one had the appearance of being merited, 
as it was well known that an act of violence had been 
committed by its. inhabitants, under the ſanction of a 
town meeting; but the other had no ſtronger juſtifying 
. reaſon than that the propoſed alterations were, in the 
opinion of the parliament, become abſolutely neceſſary, in 
order to the preſervation of the peace and good order of 
the ſaid province. i | 
When the human mind is agitated with paſſion, it 
rarely diſcerns its own intereſt, and but faintly foreſees 
- contequences. Had the parliament ſtopped ſhort with 
the Bolton port act, the motives to union and to make a 
common cauſe with that metropolis, would have been 
” teeble, perhaps ineffectual, to have rouſed the other pro- 
vinces; but the arbitrary mutilation of the important 
privileges contained in a ſolemn charter, without a trial, 
without a hearing, by the will of parliament, convinced 
: the moit moderate that the cauſe of Maſſachuſets was the 
2 cauſe of all the provinces. 

In ſupport of this bill the miniſtry urged ſtrongly 
the neceſſity that there was for preventing the reſt of the 
colonies from being tainted with the ſeditious example of. 
the inhabitants of Maſſachuſet's Bay. Nothing could be 


is 
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ſurvive the juſtice of Britain,” But the miniſtry, led by 
a blind and culpable impetuoſity, reſiſted theſe propoſals 
for delay. The arguments of oppoſition were now more 
powerfully directed againſt the bill for depriving the town 
of the ule of its port. They contended that the terms of 


the bill were indefinite, and as they now were expreſſed, - 


his majeſty had it in his power, if he pleaſed, that is, it 
his miniſters pleaſed, for ever to fhut up the port of Boſ- 
ton. By this means, à precedent is furniſhed for {ub - 
jecting other communities to the diſcretion of the crown. 
By this means, a puniſhment is fixed, and none can tell 
where it may end, without the ſan&ion of law, and with- 
out a hearing in juſtification of ſentence. In the prece- 
dents brought, a fine had been impoſed, but here there 
is not only a fine, but a prohibition of trade till it is paid, 
and the city js not to recover its trade till the king ſhall 
he convinced, that the laws of trade and revenue are 
obeyed; but this revenue, and theſe taxes, have been ſo 
much the cauſe of diſſenſon with America, that if this bill 
be paſſed, the whole continent will again be in a flame, 
and that, in all probability, too violent for any attempts 
which, we may afterwards make to quench it, 

It is remarkable, that, notwithſtanding the violence of 
the debate which prevailed as well in the houſe of com- 
mons, as in the houſe of lords, this bill paſſed without a 
diviſion in both. Not ſatisfied with this triumph over 
argument and ſound policy, the infatuated miniſtry de- 


_ termined to puſh at once to the utmoſt extremity of abſur- 


dity ; and though they had as yet no force in America to 
enlure ſucceſs to their meaſures, a bill was introduced 
into parliament, entitled, An act for the better regula - 
ting the government of Maſſachuſets.*” The object of 
this was to alter the charter of the province in the follow- 
ing particulars; The council, or lecond branch of the 
legiſlature, heretofore elected by the general court, was to 
be, from the firſt of Auguſt 1774, appointed by the crow. 
The royal governor was alſo by the ſame act inveſted with 
the power of appointing and removing all judges of the 
interior courts of common pleas---commilſſioners of oyer 
and terminer the attorney genera]---provoſt marſhal--- 
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juftice-=-ſheriffs, &c. The town meetings, which were 


> fanctioned by the charter, were, with a few exceptions, 


forbidden to be held, without the leave of the governor or 


 lieutenant-governor in writing, expreſſing the ſpecial bu- 
ſineſs of ſaid meeting, firſt had and obtained; and with a 


farther reſtriction, that no matter ſhould be treated of at 
theſe meetings, excepting the election of public othcers, 
and the buſineſs noticed, in the leave given by the governor 
or lieutenant-governor. Jurymen, who had been before 
elected by the frecholders and inhabitants of the ſeveral 
towns, were to be, by this new act, all ſummoned and 
returned by the ſheriffs of the reſpective counties. The 
whole executive government was taken out of the hands 


cf the people, and the nomination of all important officers 


This act excited a greater alarm than the port act. 
The one affected only the metropolis, the other the whole 
province. The one had the appearance of being merited, 
as it was well known that an act of violence had been 
committed by its inhabitants, under the ſanction of a 
town meeting; but the other had no ſtronger juſtifying 


veſted in the king or his governor. 


S2 g 
reaſon than that the propoſed alterations were, in the 


opinion of the parliament, become abſolutely neceſſary, in 
order to the preſervation of the peace and good order of 
the {aid province. | | 
When the human mind is agitated with paſſion, it 
rarely diſcerns its own intereſt, and but faintly foreſees 
contequences. Had the parliament ſtopped ſhort with 
the Bolton port act, the motives to union and to make a 
common cauſe with that metropolis, would have been 
teeble, perhaps ineffectual, to have rouſed the other pro- 
vinces; bnt the arbitrary mutilation of the important 


privileges contained in a ſolemn charter, without a trial, 
without a hearing, by the will of parliament, convinced 


tne moit moderate that the cauſe of Maſſachuſets was the 
cauſe of all the provinces. 
In ſupport of this bill the miniſtry urged ſtrongly 


the neceſſity that there was for preventing the reſt of the 
colonies from being tainted with the ſeditious example of 


the inhabitants of Maſſachuſet's Bay. Nothing could be 
la 
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ſurvive the juſtice of Britain. But the miniſtry, led by 
a blind and culpable impetuoſity, reſiſted theſe propoſals 
for delay. The arguments of oppoſition were now more 
pcwerfully directed againft the bill for depriving the town 
of the ule of its port. They coutended that the terms of 
the bill were indefinite, and as they now were expreſſed, 
his majeſty had it in his power, if he pleaſed, that is, if 
his miniſters pleaſed, for ever to fhut up the port of Boſ- 
ton. By this means, à precedent is furniſhed for ſub - 
jecting other communities to the diſcretion of the crown. 
By this means, 2 puniſhment is fixed, and none can tell 
where it may end, without the ſan&tion of law, and with- 
out a hearing in juſtification of ſentence. In the prece- 
dents brought, a fine had been impoſed, but here there 
is not only a fine, but a prohibition of trade till it is paid, 
and the city js not to recover its trade till the king ſhall 
he convinced, that the laws of trade and revenue are 
obeyed; but this revenue, and theſe taxes, have been ſo 
much the cauſe of diſſenſion with America, that if this bill 
a. the whale continent will again be in a flame, 
and that, in all probability, too violent for any attempts 
which, we may afterwards make to quench it, 
It is remarkable, that, notwithſtanding the violence of 
the debate which prevailed as well in the houſe of com- 
mons, as in the houſe of lords, this bill paſſed without a 


divifion in both. Not ſatisfied with this triumph over 


argument and ſound policy, the infatuated miniſtry de- 
termined to puſh at once to the utmoſt extremity of abſur- 
dity; and though they had as yet no force in America to 
enlure ſucceſs to their meaſures, a bill was introduced 
into parliament, entitled, An act for the better regula - 
ting the government of Maſſachuſets. The object of 
this was to alter the charter of the province in the follow - 
ing particulars: The council, or ſecond branch of the 
legiſlature, heretofore elected by the general court, was to 
be, from the firſt of Auguſt 1774, appointed by the crown. 
The royal governor was alſo by the ſame act inveſted with 
the power of appointing and removing all judges of the 
interior courts of common pleas---commiſſioners of oyer 
and terminer --the attorney genera}---provoſt marſhal--- 
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jnſtice - ſheriffs, &c. The town meetings, which were 
ſanctioned by the charter, were, with a few exceptions, 
forbidden to be held, without the leave of the governor or 
lieutenant-governor in writing, expreſſing the ſpecial bu- 
ſineſs of ſaid meeting, firſt had and obtained; and with a 
farther reſtriction, that no matter ſhould be treated of at 


theſe meetings, excepting the election of public officers, 


and the buſineſs noticed in the leave given by the governor 
or lieutenant-governor. Jurymen, who had been before 
elected by the freeholders and inhabitants of the ſeveral 
towns, were to be, by this new act, all ſummoned and 
returned by the ſheriffs of the reſpective counties. The 
whole executive government was taken out of the hands 
of the people, and the nomination of all important officers 
veſted in the king or his governor. |, Ki | 
This act excited a greater alarm than the port act. 
The one affected only the metropolis, the other the whole 
province. The one had the appearance of being merited, 


1 as it was well known that an act of violence had been 
committed by its inbabitants, under the ſanction of a 
town meeting; but the other had no ſtronger juſtifying 


reaſon than that the propoſed alterations were, in the 


opinion of the parliament, become abſolutely neceſſary, in 
order to the preſervation of the peace and good order of 


the ſaid province. | exÞ-1 {14 
When the human mind is agitated with paſſion, it 


rarely diſcerns its own intereſt, and but faintly foreſees 


conlequences., Had the parliament ſtopped ſhort-with 
the Bolton port act, the motives to union and to make a 


common cauſe with that metropolis, would have been 


jeeble, perhaps ineffectual, to have rouſed the other pro- 
vinces; but the arbitrary mutilation of the important 
Privileges contained in, a ſolemn charter, without a trial, 
without a hearing, by the will of parliament, convinced 


b the moſt moderate that the cauſe of Maſſachuſets was the 
XZ cauſe of all the provinces. | 


In ſupport of this bill the miniſtry urged ſtrongly 
the neceſſity that there was for preventing the reſt of the 
colonies from being tainted with the ſeditious example of. 
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fo effectual to this end, as a total alteration in the form 
of government, or rather no. government, which ſubſiſted 
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in that province, where juries were improperly choſen, 


and where the civil magiſtrate had no dignity, and the 7 
will beſt appear from the following proteſt from the houſe 5 


executive power no ſtrength. The ſenſe of the minorit 


of lords, which contains the moſt material arguments 
that could be offered againſt this bill : 

& This bill, forming a principal part in a ſyſtem of 
puniſhment and regulation, has been carried through the 


Houſe without a due regard to thoſe indiſpenſable rules of 


public proceeding, without the obſervance of which no 
regulation can be prudently made, and no puniſhment 
juſtly inflicted. Before it can be pretended, that thoſe 
rights of the colony of Maſſachuſet's Bay, in the election 
of counſellors, magiſtrates, and judges, and in the return 
of jurors, which they derive from their charter, could 
with propriety be taken away, the definite legal offence, 


by which a forfeiture of that charter is incurred, ought 


to have been clearly ſtated, and fully proved; notice of 
this adverſe proceeding ought to have been given to the 
parties affected; and they ought to have been heard in 
their own defence. Such a principle of proceeding would 
have been inviolably obſerved in the courts below; it is 
not technical formality, but ſubſtantial juſtice. When, 
therefore, the magnitude of fuch a caule transfers it from 
the 2 of the inferior courts, to the high judica- 
ture of parliament, the lords are ſo far from being autho- 
riſed to reject this equitable principle, that they are bound 
to an extraordinary and religious ſtiĩctneſs in the obſerv- 


ance of it. The ſubject ought to be indemnified by a 


more liberal and beneficial juſtice in parliament, for what 
he muſt inevitably ſuffer by being deprived of many of 


the forms which are viſely eſtabliſhed in the courts of 


ordinary reſort, for his protection againſt the dangerous 


promptitude of arbitrary diſcretion. The neceſſity alleged 


for this precipitate mode of judicial preceeding cannot 
exiſt, If the numerous land and marine forces, which 
are ordered to aſſemble in Maſſachuſet's Bay, are not 
ſufficient to keep that ſingle colony in any tolerable ſtate 
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3 of order, until the courſe of its charter be fairly and equally 
tried, no regulation in this bill, or in any of thoſe hi- 


\ F therto brought into the houſe, are ſufficient for that pur- 
poſe; and we conceive, that the mere celerity of a deeiſron 
Aa againſt the charter of that province, will not reconcile the 

minds of the people to that mode of government which is 
to be eſtabliſhed upon its ruins. We are not in a ſitua- 
tion to determine how far the regulations of which this 
22 bill is compoſed, agree or diſagree with the cireumſtances 


= of the people, and with the whole detail of their municipal 


> inſtitutions. Neither the charter of the colony, nor any 
2 account whatſoever of its courts, and the judicial pro- 


1 ceedings, their mode, or the exerciſe of their preſent pow- - 


ers, have been produced. The flighteſt evidence con- 


cerning any one of the many inconveniences, ſtated in the 
preamble of the bill to have ariſen from the preſent con- 
2 ftitution of the colony judicatures, has not been produced, 
or even attempted. On the ſame general allegations of a 
2} declamatory preamble, any other right, or all the rights 
of this or any other public body, may be taken away, 


and any viſionary ſcheme of government ſubſtituted in 
2 their-place, The appointment of all the members of the 
council, which by this bill is veſted in the crown, is not 
a a proper proviſion for preſerving the equilibrium of the 


colony conſtitution. The power given to the crown of 
2 occaſionally increaſing or leſfrning the number of the coun- 


cil on the report of governors, and at the pleaſure of mi- 
2 nifters, muſt make theſe governors and miniſters maſters 


or every queſtion in that aſſembly; and by deſtroying its 


Af freedom of deliberation, will wholly annihilate its uſe. 
The intention avowed in this bill, of bringing the coun- 
eil to the platform of other colonies, is not likely to anſwer 


1 its own end; as the colonies, where the council is named 
= by the crown, ars not at all better diſpoſed to a fnbmiſſion 
do the practice of taxing for ſupply without their conſent, 


than this of Maſfachulet's Bay. And no pretence of 


bringing it to the model of the Engliſh couſtitution can 
be ſupported, as none of the American councils have the 
leaſt reſemblance to the houſe of peers. So that this new 
7 ſcheme of a council ſtands upon no fort of foundation, 
| wh:ch. 
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which the propoſers of it think proper to acknowledge. ©. 
The new conſtitution of judicature provided by the bill 
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is improper, and is incongruous with the plan of the ad- 
| miniſtration of juſtice in Great Britain. All the judges 
i are to be henceforth nominated (not by the crown, but) 
i by the governor; and all (except the judges of the ſupe- 
rior court) are to be removable at his pleaſure, and ex- 
| preſly without the conſent of that very council which has 
been nominated by the crown, The appointment of the | 
ſheriff is by the will of the governor only, and without 
requiring in the perſon appointed any local or other 
qualification; that ſheriff, a magiſtrate of great importance 
to the whole adminiſtration, and execution of all juſtice, 
civil and criminal, and who in England is not remoyable 
even by the royal authority, during the continuance of the ? 
term of his office, is by thus bill made changeable by the 
governor and council, as often, and for ſuch purpoſes as 
they.ſhall think fit. The governor and council, thus en- 
| truſted with powers, with which the Britiſh conſtitution 7 
| has not truſted his majeſty and his privy council, have |” 
| the means of returning ſuch a jury in each particular cauſe, 

as may belt ſuit with the gratification of their paſſions and 

intereſts; the lives, liberties, and properties of the ſub. ; 
| | ject are put into their hands without control; and the 


- 


invaluable right of trial by jury is turned into a ſnare for 
| the people, who have hitherto looked upon it as their main 

| ſecurity againſt the licentiouſneſs of power. In this bill 
is the ſaine ſcheme of {lrengthening the authority of the 7 
officers and miniſters of ftate, at the expenſe of the rights 
and liberties of the ſubject, which was indicated by the 
| inauſpicious att for ſhutting up the port of Boſton, By 
1 that act, which is immediately connected with this bill, 
= the example was ſet of a large and important city (con- 
E taining. vaſt multitudes of people, many of whom may be 
| innocent, and all of whom are unheard), by an arbitrary 
ſentence, deprived of the advantage of that port, upon 
which all their means of . livelihood did immediately de- 
pend, This proſcription is not made determinable on 
the payment of a fine for an offence, or a compenſation } 
tor ag injury; but is to continue until . 'P 
| | the 
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the crown ſhall think fit to adviſe the king in council to 
revoke it. The legal condition of the ſubjedt (ſtanding 


ZZ unattainted by conviction, for treaſon or felony) ought 
never to depend upon the arbitrary will of any perſon 


-# whatſoever. This act, unexampled on the records of 
22 parliament, has been entered on the journals of the houſe 
2 as voted nemine diſſentiente, and has been ſtated in the 
debate of this day, to have been ſent to the colonies, as 


27 paſſed without a diviſion in either houſe, and therefore as 
2 conveying the uncontroverted univerſal ſenſe of the nation. 
The deſpair of making effectual oppoſition to an unjuſt 

2 meaſure, has been conſtrued into an approbation of it. 
This bill, and other proceedings that accompany it, are 

intended for the ſupport of that unadviſed ſcheme of taxing 

the colonies, in a manner new, and unſuitable to their 
ſituation and conſtitutional circumſtances. Parliament 
has aſſerted the authority of the legiſlature of this king- 
dom, ſupreme and unlimited, over all the members of the 
> Britiſh empire; but the legal extent of this authority fur- 
niſhes no argument in favour of an unwarrantable uſe of 
it. The ſenſe of the nation on the repeal of the ſtamp- act 
was, that in equity and ſound policy, the taxation of the 
colonies for the ordinary purpoles of ſupply, ought to be 
forborn; and that this kingdom ought to ſatisfy itſelf 
with the advantage to be derived from a flouriſhing and 
increaſing trade, and with the free grants of American 
aſſemblies; as being far more beneficial, far more eaſily 
obtained, leſs oppreſſive, and more likely to be laſting, 
than any revenue to be acquired by parliamentary taxes, 
accompanied by a total alienation of the affections of thoſe 
who were to pay them. This principle of repeal was no- 
thing more than a return to the ancient ſtanding policy of 
this empire. The unhappy departure from it has led to 
that courſe of ſhifting and contradictory meaſures, which 
have ſince given riſe to ſuch continued diſtractions; by 
which unadviſed plan, new duties have been impoſed in 
the very year after the others had been repealed; theſe new 
duties afterwards in part repealed, and in part continued, 
in contradiction to the principles upon which ,thoſe re- 
pealed were given up; all which, with many weak, in; 
VOL, II. ; 'S judicious, 
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judicious, and precipitate ſteps taken to enforce a com- 
pliance, have kept up that jealouſy, which on the repeal 
of the ſtamp- act was ſubſiding; revived dangerous queſ- 


tions, and gradually eſtranged the affections of the colo 


nies from the mother-country, without any object of ad. 


vantage to either. If the force propoſed ſhould have its 


full effect, that effect we greatly apprehend may not 
continue longer than whilſt the ſword is held up. To 
render the coſonies permanently advantageous, they muſt 
be ſatisfied with their condition. That ſatis faction there 
is no chances of reſtoring, whatever meaſures may be pur- 
ſued, except by recurring, in the whole, to the principles 
upon which the ſtamp- act was repealed.” This proteſt 
was ſigned by eleven peers. | | 

The minority contended likewiſe, that the form of 
trial by juries in this province was much better calculated 
than that uſed at home for the prevention of partiality, and 
that if a compariſon was to be drawn betwixt this proceed- 


ing, and thofe in the reigns of Charles and James II. 


againſt the Englifh and American corporations, tuch com- 
parifon would in every reſpe& turn out more favourable 
tor the latter than the former, however arbitrary we 
might be accuſtomed to term thoſe reigns. Mr. Bollan 
attempted a ſecond petition, but in vain; it was refuſed 
by a majority of three to one. The Americans in Eng- 
land preſented another petition, which was allowed to lie 
upon the table, but produced no effect. The following 
extract from it will be read now with more attention: 
«© Your petitioners entreat the houſe to conſider what 
muſt be the confequence of ſending troops, not-rea]l 

under the control of the civil power, and unamenable 
to the law, among a people whom they have been induſ- 
triouſly taught, by the ineendiary arts of wieked men, 
to regard as deſerving every ſpecies of inſult and abuſe; 
the inſults and injuries of a lawleſs ſoldiery are fach as 
no free people can long endure; and your petitioners ap- 
prehend, in the conſequences of this bill, the horrid out- 
rages of military oppreſſion, fellowed by the defolation 
of civil commotions. The diſpenſing power which this 
bill intends to give to the governor, advanced 5 he is 
ws aA already 
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already above the law, and not liable to any impeachment 
from the people he may oppreſs, muſt conſtitute him an 
abſolute wy Your petitioners would be utterly un- 


the Engliſh anceſtry, which is their claim and 
pride, if they did not feel a virtuous indignation at the 


1 reproach of diſaffection and rebellion, with which they 
have been cruelly alperſed. They can with confidence 


ſay, no imputation was ever leſs deſerved. They appeal 
to the experience of a century, in which the glory, the 
honour, and the proſperity of England, has been, in their 
eſtimation, their own ; in which they have not only borne 
the burden of provincial wars, but have ſhared with this 


country in the dangers and expenſes of every national 


War. Their zeal for the ſervice of the crown, and the 
defence of the general empire, has prompted them, when- 
ever it was required, to vote ſupplies of men and money, 
to the utmoſt exertion of their abilities. The journals of 
the houſe will bear witneſs to their extraordinary zeal and 
' ſervices during the laſt war, and that but a very ſhort time 
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before it was reſolved to take from them the right of giv- 


ing and granting their own money. It diſturbances have 
happened in the colonies, they entreat of the houſe 10 
conſider the cauſes which have produced them, among a 
people hitherto remarkable for ch 

and affection for this kingdom. No hiſtory can ſhow, nor 


will human nature admit of an inflance of general diſ- 
content, but from a general ſenſe of oppreſſion. They 


conceived, that when they had acquired property under 
all the reſtraints this country thought neceſſary to impoſe 
upon their commerce, trade, and manufactures, that pro- 
perty was ſacred and ſ:cure; they felt a very material 
difference between being reſtrained in the acquiſition of pro- 
perty, and holding it when acquired under thoſe reſtraints, 
at the diſpoſal of others. They underſtand ſubordination 


in the one, and ſlavery in the other, and wiſh they could 


poſſibly perceive any difference between the moſt abject 


ſlavery, and fuch entire ſubjection to a legiſlature, in the 


conſtitution of which they have not a fingle voice, nor the 

leaſt influence, and in which no one is preſent in their 

behalf. They regard the giving their property by their 
G 2 | 


own 


eir loyalty to the crown, 
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own conſent alone, as the unalienable right of the ſubject 
and the laſt ſacred bulwark of conſtitutional liberty 5 
if they are wrong in this, they have been miſled by the 


love of liberty, which is their deareſt birthright; by the 


moſt ſolemn ſtatutes, and the reſolves of the houſe itſelf, 
declaratory of the inherent right of the ſubject; by the 
authority of all great conſtitutional writers, and by the 
uninterrupted practice of Ireland and America, who have 
ever voted their own ſupplies to the crown; all which 
eombine to prove that the property of an Engliſh ſubjc, 
being a freeman or a freeholder, cannot be taken fron 


him but by his own conſent. To deprive the colonies, 
therefore, of this right, is to reduce them to a ſtate of vaſ- 


falage, leaving them nothing they can call their own ; nor 


capable of any acquiſition, but for the benefit of others. 
It is with infinite and inexpreſſible concern, that they ſee 


in theſe bills, and in the principles of them, a direct tend- 
ency to reduce their countrymen to the dreadful alterna- 
tive of being totally enſlaved, or compelled into a conteſt 
the moſt ſhocking and unnatural with a parent ftate, 
which has ever been the obje& of their veneration and 
their love. They entreat the houſe to conſider, that the 
reſtraints which examples of ſuch ſeverity and injuſtice 
impoſe, are ever attended with the moſt dangerous hatred, 
In a diſtreſs of mind which cannot be deſcribed, they 
conjure the houſe, not to convert that zeal and affection, 
which have hitherto united every American hand and 
heart in the intereſt of England, into paſſions the moſt 
to mg and pernicious ; Moſt earneſtly. they beſeech the 
uſe not to attempt reducing them to a ſtate of ſlavery, 
which the Engliſh principles of liberty, they inherit from 
their mother-country, will render worſe than death; and 
therefore humbly pray, that the houſe will not, by paſſ- 
ing theſe bills, overwhelm them with afliftion, and re- 
duce their countrymen to the molt abject ſtate of miſery 
and humiliation, or drive them to the laſt reſources of 
. LEA 
After this bill had paſſed through both houſes, by great 


majorities, the miniſtry found no difficulty in proſecu- 


ting their intentions to make America feel the effects of 
| | her 
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her diſobedience by a total ſubjection to the will of go- 
yeinment. The next ſtep was to bring in a bill“ for the 
impartial adminiſtration of juſtice in the caſes of perſons 
EZ queſtioned for any acts done by them in the execution of 
the laws, or for the ſuppreſſion of riots and tumults in the 
province of Maſſachuſet's Bay.“ By this bill, if any in- 
1 2 or indictment ſhould be found, or if any appeal 
b culd be preferred againſt any perſon, for murder, or 
other capital offence, in the province of Maſſachuſet's 
Bay, and it appeared, by information given upoa oath ta 
the governor, or the lieutenant-governor, that the fact 
was committed by the perſon againſt whom ſuch indict- 
ment ſhould be found, either in the execution of his duty: 
as a magiltrate, tor the ſuppreſſion of riots, or in the ſup- 
port of the laws of revenue, or in acting in his duty as 
an officer of revenue, or in acting under the direction and 
order of any magiſtrate, for the ſuppreſſion of riots, or 
ior the carrying into effect the laws of revenue, &c. and 
it it ſhould allo appear, to the iatisfa&tion of the gover - 
nor, that an indifferent trial cannot be had within the 
province, it was made Jawful for the governor to di- 
rect, with the advice of the council, that indictment to 
be tried in ſome other of the colonies, or in Great Bri- 
tain. The charges on both ſides to be borne out of the 
cuſtoms, and the act to continue for four years. 

Lord North grounded the defence of this hill upon the 
impoſſibility of any magiſtracy to ſee their orders put into 
execution, as their exertions would be reſiſted by rioters, 
and their cauſe pleaded againſt by thoſe who were pro- 
feſſed enemies to their authority. Nor was neceſſity alone 
his lordſhip's argument; this bill had precedents, parti- 
cularly in the caſe of the rebellion in 1745, when the 
Scotch rebels were tried in England. He contended, that 

the intention of this bill was moſt friendly towards the 

Americans, by eſtabliſhing a proper civil government 
where there was none before; that it was a requiſite ap- 
pendix to the two former, and the only meaſure wanting 
to complete his plan of regulation. He concluded with 
informing the houſe, that four regiments had been or- 
dered to Bolton, and the command given to general cn 
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and hoped that the bleſſings of peace would once more be 


reſtored. b 


The number of the minority bore no proportion to the 
ſtrength of their arguments. They denied the tendency 
of the bill towards eſtabliſhing ans. wage” 1 on the con- 
trary, if the Americans condemned an officer as a mur- 
derer there, he would he here pronounced an active and 
fpirited performer of his duty. Party fpirit, they added, 
would operate on both ſides. No abuſe had been alleged, 
as juſtifying this meaſure. In the caſe of Capt. Preſton 
there was an abuſe z the intention therefore appeared to 
be to eſtabliſh a military government, for the protection 
of murderers. + The expenſe attending a voyage of three 
thouſand miles, is trifling, when compared with the other 


inconveniences, in the caſe of any man who may think 


proper to proſecute the murderer of his friend. In the 
rebellion in Scotland, indeed, the priſoners were tried in 
England; but is there no difference betwixt the diſtance 
from Edinburgh to London, and that from Boſton td 
London? Or is there any proviſion made for the delays 
that frequently retard a proſecution for years? —“ Be- 
ſides,” ſaid the lords, in a very ſpirited protet againſt 
it, © this bill, after the proſcription of the port of Boſ- 
ton, the disfranchiſement of the colony of Maſſachuſet's 
Bay, and the variety of proviſions which have been made 
in this ſeſſions for new-modelling the whole polity and ju- 
dicature of this province, is an humiliating confeſſion of 
the weaknels and inefficacy of all the proceedings of par- 
liament. By ſuppoting that it may be impracticable, by 
any means that the public wiſdom could deviſe, to obtain 
a fair trial there for any who acët under government, the 
houſe is made virtually to acknowledge the Britiſh go- 
vernment to be univerſally odious to the whole province. 
By ſeppoling the caſe, that ſuch trial may be equally im- 
practicable in every other province of America, parlia- 
ment does in effect admit, that its authority is, or pro- 
bably may become hateful to all the colonies. This, we 
avprehend, is to publith to the world, in terms the molt 
emphatical, the little confidence the ſupreme legiſlature 
ꝛepoles in the affection of to large and ſe important a * 
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of the Britim empire. If parliament believed that any 


conſiderable number of the people in the colonies were 
willing to act in ſupport of Britith government, it is evi- 
dent that we might ſafely truſt the perſons ſo acting to 
their fellow-coloniſts for a fair trial for acts done in con- 
ſequence of ſuch ſupport. The bill, therefore, amounts 
to à declaration, that the houſe knows no means of re- 
taining the colonies in due obedience, but by an army 
rendered independent of the ordinary courſe of law, in the 
place where they are employed. A military force, ſuf- 
ficient for governing upon this plan, cannot be main- 
tained without the inevitable ruin of the nation. This 
hill ſeems to be one of the many experiments towards an 


introduction of eſſential innovations into the government 


of this empire. The virtual in ſemnity, provided by this 
bill for thoſe who ſhall be indicted for murders committed 


2 


under colour of office, can anſwer no other purpoſe. We 


conſider that to be an indemnity which renders trial, and 
conſequently puniſhment, impracticable. And trial is im- 
practicable, when the very governor, under whoſe autho- 
rity acts of violence may be committed, is empowered to 
ſend the inſtruments of that violence to three thouſand 
miles diftance from the ſcene of their offence, the reach of 
their proſecutor, and the local evidence which may tend 
to their conviction. The authority given by this bill to 
compel the trauſportation from America to Great Britain, 
of any number of witneſſes, at the pleaſure of the parties 
proſecuting and proſecuted, without any regard to their 
age, lex, health, circumſtances, bufinefs, or duties, ſtems 
to us ſo extravagant in its principles, and ſo impractica- 
ble in its execution, as to confirm us further in our opi- 
nion of the ſpirit which animates the whole iy.tem of the 

preſent American regulations.” | 
On the third reading of this bill, on the 27th of May, 
the venerable earl of Chatham once more emerged from 
that political obſcurity in which he had remained fiace 
the year 1771. As his ſpeech affords a maſterly view of 
the argument on American taxation, we ſhall inſert it at 
large. My lords,“ faid he, „“the unfavourable ſtate 
of health under which I have long laboured, could not 
| prevent 
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prevent me frem laying before your lordſhips my thoughts 
on the bill now upon the table, and on the American af- 
fairs in general. b 

« Tt we take a tranſient view of thoſe motives which 
induced the anceſtors of cur fellow- ſubjects in America 
to leave their native country, to encounter the innumera- 
ble difficulties of the unexplored regions of rhe weſtern 
world, our aſtoniſhment at the preſent conduct of their de- 
ſcendants will naturally ſubſide, There was no corner of 
the world into which men of their free and enterpriſing 
{pirit would not fly with alacrity, rather than ſubmit to 
the laviſh and tyrannſcal principles, which prevailed at 
that period in their native country. And ſhall we won- 
der, my lords, if the deſcendants of ſuch illuſtrious cha- 
racters ſpurn, with contempt, the hand of unconſtitutional 
power, that would ſnatch from them ſuch aear-bought 
privileges as they now contend for? Had the Britiſh co- 
lomes been planted by any other kingdom than our own, 
the inhabitants would have carried with them the chains 
of ſlavery, and ſpirit of deſpotilm ; but as they are, they 


_ ought to be remembered as great inſtances to inſtru the 


world, what great exertions mankind will naturally 
make, when they are left to the free exerciſe of their own 
Powers. {> 

„ And, my lords, notwithſtanding my intention to 
give my hearty negative to the queition now before 
you, I cannot help condemning, in the ſevereſt man- 
ner, the late turbulent and unwarrantable conduct of the 
Americans in ſome inſtances, particularly in the late riots 
of Boſton. But, my lords, the mode which has been pur- 
fued to bring them back to a ſenſe of their duty to their 
parent ſtate, has been ſo diametricaily oppoſite to the fun- 
damental principles of ſound policy, that individuals, poſ- 
lelled of common underſtanding, muſt be aſtoniſhed at 
ſuch proccedings. By blocking up the harbour of Boſ- 
ton, you have involved the innocent trader in the ſame 
puniſhment with the guilty profligates who deſtroyed 
your merchandize; and inſtead of making a weil-con.- 
certed effort to ſecure the real offenders, you clap a ou! 


wo 
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and military extinguiſher over their harbour, and puniſh 
the crime of a few lawleſs depredators and their abettors, 
upon the whole body of the inhabitants. | | 
« My lords, this country is little obliged to the fra- 
mers and promoters of this tea-tax. The Americans 
had almoſt forgotten, in their exceſs of gratitude for the re- 
peal of the ſtamp-a&, any intereſt but that of the mother- 
country; there ſeemed an emulation among the different 
provinces, who ſhould be moſt dutiful and forward in 
their expreſſions of loyalty to their real benefactor; as 


AF you will readily perceive by the following letter from go- 
vernor Bernard to a noble lord then in office: | 
„The houſe of repreſentatives (ſays he), from the 


time of opening the ſeſſion to this day, has ſhown a diſ- 
| poſition to avoid all diſpute with me; every thing having 


N paſſed with as much good humour as I could deſire. 


They have acted, in all things, with temper and modee 
ration; they have avoided ſome ſubjects of diſpute, and 
have laid a foundation for removing ſome cauſes of 
former altercation.” 
This, my lords, was the temper of the Americans; 
and would have continued ſo, had it not been interrupted 
by your fruitleſs endeavours to tax them without their 
XZ conſent : But the moment they perceived your intention 
was renewed to tax them, under a pretence of ſerving the 
2 Eaſt India company, their reſentment got the aſcendant 
of their moderation, and hurried them into actions con- 
= trary to law, which, in their cooler hours, they would 
have thought on with horror; for I ſincerely believe, the 
= deſtroying of the tea was the effect of deſpair, 
Z *© But, my lords, from the complexion of the whole 
of the proceedings, I think that adminiſtration has pur- 
= poſely irritated them into thoſe late violent acts, for 
= which they now fo ſeverely ſmart; purpoſely to be re- 
venged on them for the victory they gained by the repeal 
of the ſtamp- act; a meaſure to which they ſeemingly ac- 
3 1 but at the bottom they were its real enemies. 
For what other motive could induce them to dreſs taxa- 
tion, that father of American ſedition, in the rohes of an 
Faſt India director, but to break in upon that mutual 
=_ peace 
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peace and harmony, which then ſo happily ſubſiſted be- 


tween them and the mother- country? 
« My lords, I am an old man, and would. adviſe the 
noble lords in office to adopt a more gentle mode of go- 


verning America; for the day is not far diſtant, when 


America may vie with theſe kingdoms, not only in arms, 


hut in arts alſo. It is an eſtabliſhed fact, that the prin- 


cipal towns in America are learned and polite, and under- 
ſtand the conſtitution of the empire as well as the noble 
lords who are now in office; and conſequently, they will 


have a waichiul eye over their libertics, to prevent the. 


leaſt encroachment on their hereditary rights, 
«© This obſervation is ſo recently exemplified in an excel - 


lent pamphlet, which comes fiom the pen of an American. 


gentleman, that I ſhall take the liberty of reading to your 
lordſhips his thoughts on the competency of the Britiſh 
Parliament to tax America, which, in my opinion, puts 
this intereſting matter in the cleareſt view. 

The high court of parliament (lays he) is the ſus 
preme legiflative power over the whoie empire ; in all 


free ſtates the conſtitution is fixed; and as the ſupreme le- 
giſlature derives its power and authority from the conſti- 


tution, it cannot overleap the bounds of it, without de- 
ſtroy ing its own foundation. The conſtitution aſcertains 
and limits both ſovereignty and allegiance: And there- 


fore his majeſty's American ſubjects, who acknowledge 


themſelves bound by the ties of allegiance, have an equi- 
table claim tothe full enjoyment of the fundamental rules 
of the Engliſh conftitution ; and that it is an eſſential un- 
alterable right in nature, ingrafted into the Britiſh con- 


ſtitution as a fundamental law, and ever held facred ard 


1revocable by the ſubjects within the realm—that what a 
man has honeſtly acquired, is abſolutely his own z which 


he may freely give, but which cannot be taken from 


him without his conſent.” 

« This, my lords, though no new duCtrine, has al- 
ways been my received and unalterable opinion, and 1 
will carry it to my grave, that this country had no: right 


under heaven to tax America. It is contrary to all the 


principles of juſtice and civil policy, which neither the 
| exigencies 


all all her paths be peace!” 
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exigences of the ſtate, nor even an acquieſcence in the 
taxes, could juſtify upon any occaſion whatever. Such 
proceedings will never meet their wiſhed-for ſucceſs ; and, 
inſtead of adding to their-niſeries, as the bill now before 
you moſt undoubtedly does, adopt ſome lenicnt meaſures, 
which may lure them to their duty; proceed like a kind. 
and affect ionate parent over a child whom he tenderiy 
loves; anc, inſtead of thoſe harſh and ſevere proceedings, 
paſs an amneſty on all their youthful errors; claſp them 
once more in your fond and affectionate arms; and I will 
venture to affirm, you will find them children worthy of 
their fire. But ſhould their turbulence exiſt after your 
proffered terms of forgiveneſs, which I hope and expect 
this houſe will immediately adopt, I will be among the 
foremoſt of your lordſhips to move for ſuch meaſures as 
will effectually prevent a future relapſe, and make them 
feel what it is to provoke a fond and forgiving parent ! 
a parent, my lords, whoſe welfare has ever been my 
greateſt and moſt pleaſing conſolation. This declaration 
may ſeem unneceſſary; but Iwill venture to declare, the 
period is not far diſtant, when ſhe will want the aſſiſtance 


1 of her moſt diſtant friends: But ſhould the all-diſpoſing 


hand of Providence prevent me from affording her my 
poor aſſiſtance, my prayers ſhall be ever for her welfare 
Length of days be in her right hand, and in her left riches 
and honour ; may ber ways be ways of pleaſentneſs, and 


— 


The parliament did not ſtop here, but proceeded one 


ſtep farther, which inflamed their enemies in America, 
and Joſt them friends in Great Britain. The general 
dclamour in the provinces was, that the preceedings in 
the parliament were arbitrary and unconſtitutional. Be. 
fore they completed their memorable ſeſſion in the begin- 
ning of the year 1774, they paſſed an act reſpecting the 


government of Quebec, which in the opinion of their 


= triends merited theſe appellations. By this act the go- 
vernment of that province was made to extend ſouthward 
to the Ohio, weſtward to the banks of the Mifſſiſſippi, 
and northward to the boundary of the Hudſon's Bay 
Fx company. The principal objects of the ad were to form 


a le- 
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a legiſlative council for all the affairs of the province, ex- 
cept taxation, which council ſhould be appointed by the 
crown; the office to be held during pleaſure, and his 
majeſty's Roman catholic ſubjects to be entitled to a 
place therein to eſtabliſh the French laws, and a trial 
without jury in civil caſes, and the Engliſh laws, with a 
trial by jury in criminal—to ſecure to the Roman ca- 
tholic ciergy, except the regulars, the legal enjoyment of 
their eſtates, and their tithes, from all who were of their 
own religion. Not only the ſpirit but the letter of this 
act were ſo contrary to the Engliſh conſtitution, that it 
diminiſhed the popularity of the meaſures which had been 
formed againſt the Americans. 

The Quebec bill originated in the houſe of lords, 
where it experienced but little oppoſition, except from 
lord Chatham, who en the 17th of June oppoſed it in the 
following animated terms. He ſaid, it would involve 
a large province in a thouſand difficulties, and in the 
worſt of deſpotiſm, and put the whole people under ar- 
hitrary power; that it was a moſt cruel, oppreſſive, and 
odicus mcaſure, tearing up juſtice and every good princi- 
ple by the roots; that by aboliſhing the trial by jury, 
together with the habeas corpus, he ſuppoſed the fram- 
ers cf the bill thought that mode of proceeding moſt ſa- 
tisfaRory z whillt every true Engliſkman was ready to 


lay down his life ſconer than loſe thoſe two bulwarks of | 


his perſonal ſecurity and property. The merely ſuppoſ- 
ing that the Canadians would not be able to feel the good 
elects of law and freedom, becauſe they had been uſed to 
zrbitrery power, was an idea as ridiculous as falſe, He 
ſaid, the bill eftabliſhed a deſpotic government in that 
country, to which the royal proclamation of 1763 pro- 
nuſed the protection of the Engliſh laws. Here the no- 
ble lord read part of the proclamation; and then entered 
into the power veſted in the governor and council ; the 
«whole mcde of which, he ſaid, was tvrannical and de- 
ſpotic. He was particular on the bad conſequences 
that would attend the great extenſion of that province; 
the whole of the bill appeared to him to be deſtructive of 
that liberty, which ought to be the ground-work of every 
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conſtitution. Ten thouſand objections, he was confi. 
dent, might be made to the bill; but the extinction of 
the mode of trial above mentioned was a very alarming 
circumitance, and he would pronounce him a bold man 
who propoſed ſuch a plan, 

When his lordſhip came to the religious part of the 
bill, he directed his diſcourſe to the bench of biſhops, 
telling them, that as by the bill the catholic religion was 
made the eſtabliſhed religion of that vaſt continent, it 
was impoſſible they could be ſilent on the occaſion. He 
called the bill a child of inordinate power, and deſired 
and aſked if any of that reverend bench would hold it 
out for baptiſm. He touched again on the unlimited 
power of the governor in appointing all the members, and 
who might conſiſt of Roman catholics only. 

He alſo; took notice of an amendment which had been 
made in the houſe of commons, which was a new clauſe, 
repealing ſo much of the a& of reformation of the 1ſt 
of Elizabeth as relates to the oath of ſupremacy, and ſub- 
ſtituting a common oath of allegiance in its place. This 
act of Elizabeth, he ſaid, had always been looked upon 
as one that the legiſlature had no more right to repcal, 
than the great charter, or the bill of rights. —But in 
this he was greatly miſtaken ; for though ſeveral of the 
reverend bench were preſent, not one of them made the 
ſmalleſt objection to the clauſe—they all divided with the 
miniſtry. | 

Though the oppoſition was feeble in the lords, the 
bill, on being ſent down to the commons, was criticiſed 
in ſuch a manner as to alarm the miniſtry. It was found 
neceſſary therefore not to puſh it forward with ſuch vio- 
lence as had been uſed with the other bills, but rather to 
apologize for. itz and this was done the more, as the 
ſubject of religion was concerned, which was more like- 
ly to make it unpopular than the others. It was allowed, 
that the bill came down in a very imperfect ſtate from the 


lords; and adminiſtration would be open to conviction, 


and conſent to any reaſonable amendments that might be 
ſuggeſted; the plan might be diſcuſſed more at leiſure 
than that of regulating the colony of Maſſachuſet's Bay; 
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in which caſe it was neceſſary to ſhow a degree of vigour 
and deciſion, or all order might be loft, and government 
entirely confounded. With reſpe& to Canada, however, 
the caſe was different, as the people there were diſpoſed 
to peacc and obedience, though the government ſtootl 
very much in need of regulation. Great altercations en- 
fued, and ſeveral witneſſes were examined, among whom 
were general Carlton, governor of Canada; Mr. Hay, 
chief. juſtice of that province; Mr. Mazores, late attor- 
ney- general and agent for the Engliſh inhabitants of Ca- 
nada; Dr. Marriott, the king*s advocate- general in 
Quebec; and Monſ. Lolbiniere, a French gentleman of 
conſiderable property in Canada. 

This bill was oppofed on the topic of religion more 
than on any other. Oppotition in ſiſted, that by the capi- 
tulation no mere than a bare toleration for the catholic 
religion was provided, and with this the people were 
contented and happy; but now the caſe was fo far re- 
verſed, that the proteſtants enjoyed no more than a bare 
toleration ; the popiſh clergy were entitled to a mainte- 
nance by a legal parliamentary right, while the former 
were left at the king's diſcretion. It would have been 
but reaſonable to put both on an equal footing. To en- 
large the limits of the province ſeemed to indicate a de- 
ſign of ſpreading this arbitrary plan as wide as poſſible. 
If there were any Canadians ſettled on diſtant ſpots, it 
was no doubt proper to provide for them; but no reaſon 
could be given for annexing to Canada immenſe territo- 
Ties running along the back of the other colonies. This 

could not fail to aggravate their diſcontents, and they 
Would attribute the extenſion of this arbitrary military 
government to a deſign of utterly extinguiſhing their li- 
berties, ind bringing them into a ſtate of the moſt abject 
Vaſſalage, By means of the very people whom they had 
"helped to conquer. | 

Though the afguments uſed bye tes couſdtriot 
prevail ſo far as to prevent the act from paſſing, they 
'nevertheleſs occaſionèd ſeveral' alterations to he made, by 
which its appearance was very much changed, though the 
ſubſtante remained che Une. Motions were made to Al- 
low 
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low juries in civil caſes. at the option of the parties, and 


it to grant them the benefit of the habeas corpus act; but 
r, both were rejected. | 
4 # With this deciſion, the ſeſſion ended on June 22d. 
if Kis majeſty obſerved, that the very peculiar circumſtances. 
of embarraſſment. in which. the. province of Quebec was: 
n involved, had: rendered the proper adjuſtment and regu- 
/, lation of the government thereof a matter of no ſmall 
difficulty; that the bill was. founded on the cleareſb prin«. 
1 ciples of juſtice and humanity, and would, his. majeſty. 
in doubted: not, have the beſt effects in quieting the minds, 
of and promoting. the happineſs of the ſubjects in Canada. 
That his majeſty had long ſeen, with cggern, a danger- 
re ous ſpirit of reſiſtance to his governn io the exe- 
. cution of the laws, prevailing in the province of Maſſa- 
de chuſet's Bay, in New England, It proceeded, at length, 
re to ſuch an enormity, as to render the interpoſition of par- 
. liament indiſpenſably neceſſary; that they had, accord- 
re ingly, made proviſions as well for the ſuppreſſion of the 
2 preſent diſorders, as for the prevention of the . like in 
er future. The temper and firmneſs with which they had; 
en conducted themſelves in this important buſineſs, and the 
. general concurrence with which the reſolution of main- 
. taining the authority of the laws, in every part of the 
* dominions, had been adopted. and ſupported, could not 
it fail of giving the greateſt weight to the meaſures whick 
"i had been the reſult of their deliberations.- Aſſurance 
n Was given, that nothing which depended on his majeſty, 
IN ſhould be wanting to render them effectual; and that it 
ey was his majefty's moſt anxious deſire to ſee his deluded 
ry fubjeRs, in that part of the world, returning to a ſenſe of 
jj. their duty, acquieſcing in that juſt ſubordination to the 
0 authority, and maintaining that due regard to the com- 
ad ©} mercial intereſts of this country, which muſt ever be in- 
ſeparably connected with their own real proſperity and 
ot advantage. Nothing material had happened ſince the 
ey | meeting, with reſpect to the war between Ruſſia and the 
by Porte ; and the friendly aſſurances which his majeſty con- 
. tinued to receive from the neighbouring powers, gave the 


2 Kropgeſt raſan to believe, that they had the ſame good 
+, H 2 | diſpo- 
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_ diſpoſitions as his majeſty to preſerve the tranquillity of 
the reſt of Europe. : 

The winter which followed the deſtruction of the tea 
in Boſton, was an arxious one to thoſe of the colo- 
niſts who were given to reflection. Many conjectures 
were formed about the line of conduct which Great Britain 
would probably adopt, for the ſupport of her dignity. 
The fears of the moſt timid were more than realized by. 
the news of the Boſton port bill. This arrived on the 
1oth of May 1774, and its operation was to commence: 
the firſt of the next month. Various town meetings 
were called to deliberate on the ſtate of public affairs. On 
the 13th of May, the town of Boſton paſſed the follow- 
ing vote: | 

« That it is the opinion of this town, that if the 
other colonies come into a joint reſo ution to ſtop all im- 
portation from Great Britain and the Weſt Indies, till 
the act for blocking up this harbour be repealed, the 
{ame will prove the ſalvation of North America and her 
liberties. On the other hand, if they continue their ex- 
ports and imports, there is high reaſon to.fear that fraud, 
power, and the moſt odious oppreſſion, will rife triumph- 
ant over juſtice, right, ſocial happineſs, and freedom. 
And, moreover, that this vote be tranſmitted by the 
moderator to all our ſiſter colonies, in the name and be- 
half of this town.“ | | 

Copies of this vote were tranſmitted to each of the 
colon:es. The oppoſition to Great Britain had hitherto 
called forth the pens of the ingenious, and in ſome in- 
ſtances impoſed 6 ſelf-denial of non-importation agree- 
ments: But the bulk of the people had little to do with 
the diſpute. The ſpirited conduct of the people of 
Boſton in deſtroying the tea, and the alarming precedents 
fet by Great Britain, in conſequence thereof, brought 
ſubjects into diſcuſſion, in which every peaſant and day- 
labourer was concerned. 

The patriots who had hitherto guided the helm, knew 
well that it the other colonies did not ſupport the people 
of Boſton, they muſt be cruſhed, and it was equally ob- 
vious, that in their coercion a precedent, injurious ta 
. | libetry, 


tereſt of Boſton to draw in the other colonies. It wat 
al fo the intereſt of the patriots in all the colonies, to bring 
over the bulk of the people to adopt ſuch efficient mea- 
ſures as were likely to extricate the inhabitants of Boſton 
from the unhappy fituation in which they were involved. 
To effect theſe purpoſes: much prudence as well as patriot- 
iſm was neceſſary. The other provinces were but re- 
motely affected by the fate of Maſſachuſets. They were 
happy, and had no cauſe, on their own account, to op- 
pole the government of Great Britain. That a Lars. 
ſo eircumſtanced ſhould take part with a diſtreſſed neigh- 
bour, at the rifque of incurring the reſentment of the 
mother-country, did not accord with the ſelfiſh maxims 


by which ſtates, as well as individuals, are uſually S. | 
u 


verned. The ruled are, for the moſt part, prone to 
fer as long as evils are tolerable, and in general they 
muſt feel before they are rouſed to contend with their * 
preſſors; but the Americans acted on a contrary princip 
They commenced an oppolition to Great Britain, and 
ultimately engaged in a defenſive war on ſpeculation. 
They were not ſo much moved by oppreſſion actually 
felt, as by a conviction that a foundation was laid, and a 
precedent about to be eſtabliſhed for future oppreſſions. 
To convince the bulk of the people, that they had an 
intereſt in foregoing a preſent good, and ſubmitting to a 
preſent evil, in order to obtain a future greater good, and 
to avoid a future greater evil, was the taſk aſſigned to 
the colonial patriots. But it called far the exertion of 
their utmoſt abilities. They effected it in a great mea- 


ſure by means of the preſs. Pamphlets, eſſays, addreſſes, 


and newſpaper difſe1tations, were daily preſented to the 
public, proving that Maſfachuſets was ſuffering in the 
common cauſe, and that intereſt and policy, as well as 
good neighbourhood, required the united exertions of all 
the colonies, in ſupport of that much- injured province. 


It was inculcated on the people, that if the miniſterial 


ſchemes were ſuffered to take effect in Maſlachuſets, 
the other colonies mult expect the Joſs of their charters, 


and that a new government would be impoſed upon 


B 3 them. 
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liberty, would be eſtabliſned. It was, therefore, the in- 
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Fj diſpoſitions as his majeſty to preſerve the tranquillity of 
| BY the reſt of Europe. - | 
\ By The winter which followed the deſtruction of the tea 
14 in Boſton, was an arxious one to thoſe of the colo- 
;  1'8Y rafts who were given to reflection. Many conjectures 

= | were formed about the line of conduct which Great Britain 

| would probebly adopt, tor the ſupport of her dignity. 
The fears of the moit timid were more than realized by, 
the news of the Boſton port bill, This arrived on the 
Toth of May 1774, and its operation was to commence: 
the firſt of the next month. Various town meetings 
14 were called to deliberate on the ſtate of public affairs. On 5 
i | the 13th of May, the town of Boſton paſſed the follow- 7? 
| 


ing vote: | 
« That it is the opinion of this town, that if the 

14 other colonies come into a joint reſo ution to ſtop all im- 
10 portation from Great Britain and the Weſt Indies, till 
if the act for blocking up this harbour be repealed, the 
| {ame will prove the ſalvation of North America and her 
liberties. On the other hand, if they continue their ex- 
ports and imports, there is high reaſon to. fear that fraud, 
power, and the moſt odious oppreſſion, will rife triumph- 
ant over juſtice, right, ſocial happineſs, and freedom. 
And, moreover, that this vote be tranſmitted by the 
moderator to all our ſiſter colonies, in the name and be- 
half of this town.” | 
| Copies of this vote were tranſmitted to each of the 
colon:es. The oppoſition to Great Britain had hitherto 7? 
iis called forth the pens of the ingenious, and in ſome in- * 
\ (Nik ſtances impoſed the ſelf-denial of non-importation agree= 7X 
| ments: But the bulk of the people had little to do with 
the diſpute. The ſpirited conduct of the people of 
Boſton in deſtroying the tea, and the alarming precedents 

| fet by Great Britain, in conſequence thereof, brought 
01 (1: ſubjetts into diſcuſſion, in which every peaſant and day- 

14 labourer was concerned. 

1118 The patriots who had hitherto guided the helm, knew 

| well that it the other colonies did not ſupport the people 
1 of Boſton, they muſt be cruſhed, and it was equally ob- 
Ti vious, that in their coercion a precedent, injurious ta A 
| . 7 NE + | libetry, 1 
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liberty, would be eſtabliſned. It was, therefore, the in- 
tereſt of Boſton to draw in the other colonies. It was 
alfo the intereſt of the patriots in all the colonies, to bring 
over the bulk of the people to adopt ſuch efficient mea- 


| ſores as were likely to extricate the inhabitants of Boſton 


from the unhappy ſituation in which they were involved. 
To effect theſe purpoſes: much prudence as well as patriot- 
1m was neceſſary. The other provinces were but re- 
motely affected by the fate of Mafſachuſets. They were 
happy, and had no cauſe, on their own account, to op- 
pole the government of Great Britain. That a people 
ſo circumftanced ſhould take part with a diſtreſſed Lars "4 
bour, at the riſque of incurring the reſentment of the 
mother-country, did not accord with the ſelfiſh maxims 
by which (ates, as well as individuals, are uſually Se. 
verned. The ruled are, for the moſt part, prone to ſuf: 
fer as long as evils are tolerable, and in general they 
muſt feel before they are rouſed to contend with their o 
preffors ; but the Americans acted on a contrary princip 
They commenced an oppoſition to Great Britain, and 
ultimately engaged in a defenſive war on ſpeculation. 
They were not ſo much moved by oppreſſion actually 
felt, as by a conviction that a foundation was laid, and a 
precedent about to be eſtabliſhed for future oppreſſions. 
To convince the bulk of the people, that they had an 
intereſt in foregoing a preſent good, and ſubmitting to a 
preſent evil, in order to obtain a future greater good, and 
to avoid a future greater evil, was the taſk aſſigned to 
the colonial patriots. But it called for the exertion of 


their utmoſt abilities. They effected it in a great mea- 


ſure by means of the preſs. Pamphlets, eſſays, addreſſes, 

and newſpaper diſſertations, were daily preſented to the 
public, preving that Maſſachuſets was ſuffering in the 
common cauſe, and that intereſt and policy, as well as 


good neighbourhood, required the united exertions of all 


the colonies, in ſupport of that much- injured province. 
It was inculcated on the people, that if the miniſterial 
ſchemes were ſuffered to take effect in Maſlachuſets, 
the other colonies mult expect the loſs of their charters, 
and that a new government would be impoſed upon 

- a 3 them. 
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them, like that projected for Quebec. The king and 


parliament held no patronage in America ſufficient to 
Oppoſe this torrent, and the few who ventured to write in 
their favour found a difficulty in communicating their 
ſentiments to the public. No penſions or preferments 
awaited their exertions. Neglect and contempt were 
their uſual portion; but popularity, conſequence, and 
fame, were the rewards of thoſe who ſtepped forward 
in the cauſe of liberty. In order to intereſt the great 
body of people, the few who were at the helm dil- 
claimed any thing more deciſive, than convening the 
inhabitants, and taking their ſenſe on what was proper 
to be done. In the mean time great pains were taken to 
prepare them for the adoption of vigorous meaſures. 

The words whig and tory, fer want of better, were 
now introduced, as the diſtinguiſhing names of parties, 
By the former, were meant thoſe who were for making 
2 common. cauſe with Botton, and ſupporting the co- 
lonies in their oppoſition to the claims of pariiament : 
By the latter, thoſe who were at leaſt fo far favourers of 
Great Britain, that they wiſhed either that no meaſures, 
or only palliative meaſures, ſhould be adopted in oppo- 
fition to her ſchemes. | | 

Theſe parties were ſo nearly balanced in New-York, 
that nothing more was agreed to at the firſt meeting of 
the inhabitants, than a recommendation to call a congreſs. 

At Philadelphia the patriots had a delicate part to act. 
The government of the colony being proprietary, a mul- 
titude of officers, connected with that intereſt, had much 
to fear from convulſions, and nothing to expect from a 
revolution. A ſtill greater body of people, called Qua- 
kers, denied the lawfulneſs of war, and, therefore, could 
not adopt ſueh meaſures for the ſupport of Boſton, as 
naturally tended to produce an event to adverſe to their 
ſyſtem of religicn. | 

The citizens of Boſton not only ſent forward their 
public letter to the citizens of Philadelphia, but ac- 
companied it with private communications to individuals 
of known patriotiſm and influence, in which they ſtated 
the impoſſibility of their ſtanding alone againſt the for- 
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rent of miniſterial vengeance, and the indiſpenſable ne- 
ceſſity that the leading colony of Penniylvama ſhouid 
afford them its ſupport and countenance. The advo- 
cates in Philadelphia for making a common cauſe 
with Boſton, were fully ſenſible of the ſiate of parties 
in Pennſylvania, They jaw the diſpute with Great 
Britain brought to a criſis, and a new ſcene opening, 
which required exertions different from any heretofore 
made. The ſucceſs of theſe, they well knew, depended 
on the witdom with which they were planned, and the 
union of the whole people in carrying them into execu- 
tion. They ſaw the propriety of proceeding with the 
greateſt circumſpection: and therefore, at their firſt meet- 
ing, on the z0th of May, reſolved on nothing more than 
to call a general meeting of the inhabitants on the next 
evening. At the ſecond meeting, on the following day, 
the patriots had ſo much moderation and policy, as to 
urge nothing deciſive, contenting themſelves with taking 
the ſenſe of the inhabitants, ſimply on the propriety of 
ſending an anſwer to the public letter from Botion. This 
was univerſally approved. The letter agreed upon was 
firm but temperate: They acknowledged the difficulty 
of offering advice on the preſent occaſion, ſympathiſed 
with the people of Boſton in their dilireſs, and oblerved 
that all lenient meaſures for their relief ſhould be firſt 
tried. That if the making reititution for the tea de- 
ſtroyed, would put an end to the unhappy cantroverſy, 
and leave the people of Boſton upon their ancient footing 
of conſtitutional liberty, it could not admit of a doubt 
what part they ſhould act: But that it was not the value 
of the tea, it was the indefeaũble right of giving and 
granting their own money, which was the matter in con- 
ſideration; that it was the common cauſe of America; 
and therefore neceſſary, in their opinion, that a congreſs 
of deputies from the | bn colonies ſhould be convened, 
to deviſe means for reſtoring harmony between Great 
Britain and the colonies, and preventing matters trom 
coming to extremities. Till this could be brought about, 
they recommended firmneſs, prudence, and moderation, 


to the immediate ſufferers, aſſuring them, that the ort. 
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of Pennſylvania would continue to evince a firm adker- 
ence to the cauſe of American liberty. 
In order to awaken the attention of the people, a ſeries 
of leiters was publiſhed, well calculated to route them to a 
ſenie of their danger, and point out the fatal conſequences 
of the late acts of partiament. Every newſpaper teemed 
with dilſertations in favour of liberty —with debates of the 
members of parliament, eſpecially with the ſpeeches of the 
favourers of America, and the proteſt of the diſſenting 
lords. The latter had a particular effect on the coloniſts, 
and were conſidered by them as irrefragable proofs that 
the late acts againſt Maſſachuſets were unconititutional 
and arbitrary. | 
The minds of the people being thus prepared, the friends 
of liberty promoted a petition to the governor for conve - 
ning the aſſembly. This they knew would not be grant- 
ed, and that the refuſal of it would ſmooth the way for 
calling the inhabitants together. The governor having 
refuſed to call the aſſembly, a general mecting of the inha- 
bitants was requeſted on the 18th of June. About 8000 
met, and adopted ſome {ſpirited reſolutions. In theſe they 
declared, that the Bofton port act was unconſtitutional --- 
that it was expedient to convene a continental congreſs.- 
to appoint a committee for the city and county ot Phila- 
delphia to correſpond with their ſiſter colonies and the 
ſeveral counties of Pennſylvania, and to inveſt that com- 
mittee with power to determine on the beſt mods for col- 
le King the ſenſe of the province, and appointing deputies 
to attend a general congreſs. Under the ſanction of this 
laſt reſolve, the committee appointed for that purpoſe, 
on the 28th of June, wrote a circular letter to all the counties 
of the province, requeſting them to appoint deputies to a | 
general meeting, propoſed to be held on the 15th of July; 
part of this letter was in the following words: We 
would not offer ſuch an affront to the well-known public | 
ſpirit of Pennſylvanians as to queſtion your zeal on the \ 
preſent occaſion. Our very exiſtence in the rank of free- 
men, and the ſecurity of all that ought to be dear to us, 
evidently depends on our conducting this great cauſe to 
its pre per iſſue, by firmneſs, wiſdom, and . 
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It is with pleaſure we aſſure you, that all the colonies 
from South- Carolina to New. Hampſhire, are animated 
with one ſpirit in the common cauſe, and conſider that as 
this is the proper criſis for having our diffetences with the. 
mother- country brought to ſome certain iſſue, and our li- 
berties fixed upon a permanent foundation, this deſirable 
end can only be accomplimed by a free communication of 


. ſentiments, and a ſincere and fervent regard for the inte- 


reſts of our common country.“ | 
The ſeveral counties readily complied with the requeſt . 


of the inhabitants of Pniladelphia, and appointed deputics, 


who met at the time appointed, and paſſed reſolves, in 
which they reprobated the late acts of parliament; ex- 
preſſed their ſympathy with Boſton, as ſuffering in the 
common cauſe; approved of holding a congreſs, and de- 
clared their willingneſs to make any ſacrifices that might 
be recommended by a congrels, for ſecuring their liberties. 

Thus, without tumult, diſorder, or divided counſels, 
the whole province of Pennſylvania was, by prudent ma- 
nagement and temperate proceedings, brought into the 
oppoſition with its whole weight and influence. This is 
the more remarkabie, as it is p:obable, that if the ſenti- 
ments of individuals had been ſeparately taken, there 
would have been a majority againit involving tnemſelves 
in the conſequences of taking part with the deſtroyers of 
the tea at Boſton. 

While theſe proceedings were carrying on in Pennſyl- 
vania, three of the moſt diſtinguiſhed patriots of Phila- 
delphia, under colour of an excurſion of pleaſure, made 
a tour throughout the province, in order to diſcover the 
real ſentiments of the common people. They were well 
apprized of the conſequences of taking the lead in a dil. 
pute which every day became more ſerious, unleſs they 
could depend on being ſupported by the yeomanry of the 
countiy. By freely affocizting and converſing with many 
of every clais and denomination, they found them unani- 
mous in that fundamental principle of the American 
controverſy, That the parliament of Great Britain had 
no right to tax them. From their general determination 

on 
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on. this ſubjeR,. a favourable prognoſtic was. formed of a 
ſucceſsſul oppoſition to the claims of Great Britain. 

In Virginia, the houſe of burgeſſes, on the 26th of: 
May 1774, reſolved; that the firſt: of June, the day on. 
which the operation of the Boſton port bill was to com- 
mence, ſhould be ſet. apart by the members as a day of 
faſting, humiliation, and prayer, *devoutly to implore 
the. Divine interpoſition, for averting the heavy calamitias 
which threatened deſtruction to their civil rights, and the 
evils of a civil war- to give them one heart and one mind, 
to oppoſe by all juſt and proper means, every injury to 
American rights.” On the publication of this reſolution, 
the royal governor, the earl of Dunmore, diſſolved them. 


The members, notwithſtanding their diſſolution, met in 


their private capacities, and ſigned an agreement, in which, 
among other things, they declared, “that an attack made 
on one of their ſiſter colonies, to compel ſubmiſſion to. 
arbitrary taxes, was an attack made on all Britiſh Ame- 
rica, and threatened ruin to the rights of all, unleſs. the 
united wiſdom of the whole be applied. 

In South-Carolina, the vote of the town of Boſton of the 
13th of May being preſented to a number of the leading 
citizens in Charleſtown, it was unanimoully agreed to call 
2 meeting of the inhabitants. 5 

That this might be as general as poſſible, letters were 
ſent to every pariſh and diſtrict in the province, and the 
people were invited to attend, either perſonally, or by their 
repreſentatives, at a general meeting of the inhabitants. 
On the 13th of July a large number aſſembled, in which 
were ſome from almoſt every part of the province. The 
proceedings of the parliament againſt the province of 
Mafixchuſets. were diſtinctly related to this convention. 
Without one diſſenting voice, they paſſed ſeveral reſolu- 
tions, expreſſive of their rights, and of their ſympathy 
with the people of Boſton. They alſo choſe five delegates 
to repreſent them in a continental congreſs, and inveſted 
them with full powers and authority in behalf of them 
and. their conſtituents, to concert, agree to, and effectu- 
ally to proſecute ſuch legal meaſures. as in their nn. 

AN 


and the opinion of the other members, would-be moſt 
likely to obtain a redreſs of American grievances.“ 

The events of this time may be tranſmittted to poſte- 
'rity, but the agitation of the public mind can never 
be fully comprehended but by thoſe who were witneſſes 
of it. | 

In the counties and towns of the ſevera] provinces, as 
well as in the cities, the people aſſembled and paſſed re- 
ſolutions, expreſſive of their rights, and of their deteſta- 
tion of the late American acts of parliament. Theſe had 
an inſtantaneous effect on the minds of thouſands. Not 
only the young and impetuous, but the aged and tempe- 
rate, joined in pronouneing them to be unconſtitutional 
and oppreſſive. They viewed them as deadly weapons 
aimed at the vitals of that liberty which they adored; as 
rendering abortive the generous: pains taken by their fore- 
fathers, to proeure for them in a new world, the quiet 
— of their rights. They were the ſubjects of their 
meditation when alone, and of their converſation when in 
company, - 

Within little more than a month after the news of the 
Boſton port bill reached America, it was communicated 
from ſtate to ſtate, and a flame was kindled in almoſt every 

' breaſt through the widely-ext-nded provinces. : 

In order to undei ſtand the mode by which this flame 
was ſpread with ſuch rapidity over ſo great an extent of 

country, it is neceſſary to obſerve, that the ſeveral colo- 
nies were divided into counties, and theſe again ſubdivided 
into diſtricts, diſtinguiſned by the names of towns, town-- 

ſuips, precints, hundreds, or pariſnes. In New. Eng- 
land the ſubdiviſions, which are called towns, were, by 
law, bodies corporate, had their regular meetings, and 

might be oecaſionally convened by their proper officers. 
'Fhe-advantages derived from theſe meetings, by uniting 

ithe whole body of the people in the meaſures taken to 
oppoſe the ſtamp - act, induced other provinces to follow 
the example. "Accordingly, under the aſſoc iation which 
vas formed to oppoſe the revenue act of 1767, commit- 
tees were eſtabliſhed not only in the capitals of every pro- 
vince, but alſo in moſt of the ſubordinate — 
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Britain, without deſinging it, had, by her two preceding 


attempts at American revenue, faught her colonies not 
only the advantages, but the means of union. The ſyſ- 
tem of committees, which prevailed in 1765, and alſo in 


1767, was revived in 1774. By them there was a quick 


tranſmiſſion of intelligence from the capital towns through 
the ſubordinate diſtrifts to the whole body of the people, 


and an union of counſels and meaſures was effected among 


the widely-difleminated inhabitants, | 
It is perhaps impoſſible for human wiſdom to contrive 


any ſyſtem more ſubſervient to theſe purpoſes, than ſuch a 


reciprocal exchange of intelligence by committees. From 


the want of ſuch communication with each other, and con- 


ſequently of union among themſelves, many ſtates have 
loſt their liberties, and more have been unſucceſsful in their 
attempts to regain them, after they have been Joſt. . 

What the eloquence and talents of Demoſthenes could 
not effect among the ſtates of Greece, might have ſen 


effected by the ſimple device of committees of correipond- 


ence. The few have been enabled to keep the many in 
ſubjection in every age, from the want of union among the 
latter. Several of the provinces of Spain complained of 
oppreſſion under Charles the Fifth, and in tranſports of 
rage took arms againſt him; but they never conſulted or 
communicated with each other. . They reſiſted ſeparately, 
and-were therefore ſeparately ſubdued, 
The colonitis, ſympathiſing with their diſtreſſed bre- 
thren in Maſſachuſets, felt themſelves called upon to do 
ſomething for their relief; but to determine on what was 
proper to be done, did not ſo obviouſly occur. It was 
a natural idea, that for harmonizing their meaſures, a 
congreſs of deputies from each province ſhould be con- 


vened. This early occurred to all, and being agreed to 


by all, was the means of procuring union and concert 
among inhabitants, removed ſeveral hundred miles from 
each other. In times leſs animated, various queſtions 
about the place and legality of their meeting, and about 
the extent of their power, would have procured a great 
diverſity of ſentiments; but on this occaſion, by the ſpe- 


cial agency of Proyidence, there was the ſame univerſal 
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bent of inclination in the great body of the people. A 
ſeuſe of common danger extinguiſhed ſelfiſh paſſions, 
The public attention was fixed on the great cauſe of li- 
berty. Local attachments and partialities were ſacrificed - 
on the altar of patriotiſm. | 
There were not wanting moderate men who would have 
been willing to pay for the tea deftroyed, if that would 
have put an end to the controverly, for it was not the 
value of the tea nor of the tax, but the indefeaſible right 
of giving and granting their money, for which the colo- 
niſts contended. The act of parliament was ſo cautiouſſy 
worded, as to prevent the opening of the port of Boſton, 
even though the Eaſt India company had been reimburſed 
for all damages, until it was made appear to his majeſty 
in council, that peace and obedience to the laws were 
ſo far reſtored in the town of Boſton, that the trade of 
Great Britain might be ſafely carried on there, and his 
mXxeſty's cuſtoms duly collected.” The latter part of 
this limitation, “ the due collection of his majeſty's cuſ- 


toms, was underſtood to comprehend ſubmiſſion to the 


late revenue laws. It was therefore inferred, that pay- 
ment for the tea deſtroyed would produce no certain relief, 
unleſs they were willing to give operation to the law for 
raiſing a revenue on future importations of that commo- 
dity, and alſo to acquieſce in the late mutilation of their 
charter. As it was deliberately reſolved, never to ſubnit 
to either, the molt Jukewarm of well-informed patriots, 
poſſeſſing the public confidence, neither adviſed nor wiſhed 
tor the adoption of that meaſure. A few in Boſton, who 
were known to be in the royal intereſt, propoſed a reſolu- 
tion for that purpoſe, but they met with no ſupport. Of 
the many who joined the Britiſh in the courſe of the war, 


there was ſcarcely an individual to be found in this early 


ftage of the controverſy, who ſupported the rights of 
parliamentary taxaticn. There were, doubtleſs, many 
timid perſons, who, fearing the power of Britain, would 
rather have ſubmitted to her encroachments, than riſque 
the vengeance of her arms; but ſuch for the moſt part 
ſuppreſſed their ſentiments. Zeal for liberty, being im- 
mediately rewarded with applaule, the patriots had every 
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inducement to come forward, and avow their principles z 
but there was ſomething ſo unpopular in appearing to be 
influenced by timidity, intereſt, or exceiſive caution, 
when eſſential intereits were attacked, that ſuch perſons 
ſhunned public notice, and ſought the ſhade of retire- 
ment. 


In the three firſt months which followed the ſhutting up 


of the port of Boſton, the inhabitants of the colonies in 
hundreds of ſmall circles, as well as in their provincial 
aſſemblies and congrefles, expreſſed their abhorrence of 
the late proceedings of the Britiſh parliament againſt 
Maſiachuiets, their concurrence in the propoſed meaſure 
of appointing d-puties for a general congreſs, and their 
willingneſs to do and ſuffer whatever ſhould be judged 
conducive to the eſtabliſnment of their liberties, 

A patriotic flame, created and diffuſed by the contagion 
of ſympathy, was communicated to ſo many breaſts, and 
reflected from fuch a variety of objects, as to become too 
intenſe to be reſiſted. | 


While the combination of the other colonies to ſu pport 


Boſton was gaining ſtrength, new matter of diſſenlion 
daily took place in Maſfachuſets. The reſolution for 
ſhitting the port of Boſton, was no ſooner taken, than 


it was determined to order a military force to that town, 


General Gage, the commander in chief of the royal forces 
in North America, was allo ſent thither, in the addi- 
tional capacity of governor of Maſſachuſets. He ar- 
rived in Boſton on the third day after the inhabitants re- 


ceived the firſt intelligenee of the Boſton port bill. 


Though the people were irritated by that meaſure, and 
though their republican jealouſy was hurt by the combi- 
nation of the civil and military character in one perſon, 
yet the general was received with all the honours which 
had been uſually paid to his predeceſſors. Soon after his 
arrival, two regiments of foot, with a detachment of ar- 


tillery and ſome cannon, were landed in Boſton. Theſe 


troops were by degrees reinforced with others from Ire- 

land, New-York, Halitax, and Quebec. 
The governor announced that he had the king's parti- 
cu} 1 command for holding the general court at _ 
ter 
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efter the firſt of June. When that. eventſul day arrived, 
the act for ſhutting up the pert of Boſton commenced its 
operation. It was devoutly kept at Williamſbourgb, as 
a day of faſting and humiliation. In Philadelphia it was 
folemnized with every manifeitation of public calamity 
and grief. The inhabitants ſhut up their houſes. After 
divine ſervice a ſtillneſs reigned over the city, which ex- 


hibited an appearance of the deepeſt diſtreſs. 


In Boſton a new ſcene opened on the inhabitants. 
Hitherto that town had been the ſeat of commerce-and of 
Plenty. The immenſe buſinets carried on there afforded 
a comfortable ſubſiſtence to many. thouſands. Phe 
neceflary, the uſetul, and even ſome of the elegant arts 
weie cultivated among them. The citizens were polite 
and hoſpitable. In this bappy ſtate they were ſentenced, 
on the ſhort notice of twenty-one days, to a total depri- 
vation of all means of ſubifting. The blow reached 
evcry perſon. The rents of the landholders either ceaſed 
or were greatly diminiſhed, The immenſe property in 
ſtores and wharfs was rendered comparatively uſeleſs. 


Labourers, artificers, and others, employed in the nume- 


rous occupations created by an extenſite trade, partook 
in the general calzmity. They who depended on a re- 
gular income, flowing irom previous acquiſitions of pro- 
perty, as well as the, who with the ſweat of their brow 
earned their daily ſubſiſtence, were equally deprived of 
the means of ſupport; and the chief difference between 
them was, that the diſtreſſes of the former were rendered 
more intolerable by the recollection of paſt enjoy ments. 
All theſe incenveniences and hardſhips were borne with an 
mſiexible fortitude. Their determination to perſiſt in the 
ſame line of conduct which had been the occaſion of their 
ſuſfering was unabated. 

The authors and adviſers of the reſolution for deſtroy- 


Ing the tea were in the town, and ſtill retained their 


popularity and influence. The execrations of the inha- 


5 bitants fell not on them, but on the Britiſh parliament. 


Their countrymen acquitted them of all ſelfiſn deſigns, 
and believed that, in their 1 to the meaſures of 
Great Britain, they were actuated by an honeſt zeal for 

I 2 conſti- 
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conſtitutional liberty.* The ſufferers in Boſton had the 
conlolation of tympathy from the other coloniſts. Con- 


tributions were raiſed in all quarters for their relief, 


Letters and addreſſes came to them from corporate bo- 
dies, town meetings, and provincial conventions, ap- 
plauding their conduct, and exhorting them to perſeve- 


The people of Marblehead, who, by their proximity, 


- were likely to reap advantage from the diſtreſſes of Boſton, 


generouſly offered the merchants of that place the uſe of 
their harbour, wharfs, warehouſes, and alſo their per- 
ſonal attendance on the lading or unlading of their goods, 
tree of all expenſe. | 

The inhabitants of Salem, in an addreſs to governor 
Gage, concluded with theſe remarkable words: By 
ſhutting up the port of Boſton, ſome imagine that the 
courſe of trade might be turned hither, and to our bene- 
fit : But nature, in the formation of our harbour, forbids 
our becoming rivals in commerce with that convenient 
mart; and were it otherwiſe, we mu't be dead to every 
idea of juſtice, loſt to all feelings of humanity, could we 
indulge one thought to ſeize on wealth, and raiſe our 
fortunes on the ruins of our ſuffering neighbours.” 

The Maſſachuſets general court met at Salem, accord- 
ing to adjournment, on the 7th of June. Several of the 
popular leaders took, in a private way, the ſenſe of the 
members on what was proper to be done. Finding they 
were able to carry fuch meaſures as the public exigencies 
required, they prepared refolves, and moved for their 
adoption. But before they went on the latter buſineſs, 
their door was ſhut, | | 

One member, nevertheleſs, contrived means of ſending 


information to governor Gage of what was doing. His 
ſecretary was ſent off to diſſolve the general court, but 


was refuſed admiſſion. As he could obtain no entrance, 
he read the proclamation at the door, and immediately 
after in council, and thus diſſolved the general court. 
The houſe, while fitting with their doors ſhut, appointed 
five of the moſt reſpectable inhabitants as their commit- 


tee, to meet committees from other provinces, that might 
be 
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be convened the firſt of September at Philadelphia; voted 
them 75 pounds fterling each, and recommended to the 
ſeveral towns and diſtricts to raiſe the ſaid ſum by equi- 
table proportions. By theſe means the defigns of the 
governor were diſappointed, His ſituation in every re- 
ſpect was truly difagrceable. It was his duty to forward 
the execution of laws which were univerſally execrated. 
Zeal for his maſter's ſervice prompted him to endeavour 
that they ſhould be carried into full effef, but his pro- 
greſs was reterded by obſtacles from every quarter. He 
had to tranſact his official bufineſs with a people who 
poſieſſed a high ſenſe of liberty, and were uncommonly 
ingenious in evading diſagreeable acts of parliament, It 
was a part of his duty to prevent the calling of the town 
mectings after the firit of Auguſt 1774. Theſe meetings 
were nevertheleſs held. On his propoſing to exert au- 
thority for the diſperſion of the people, he was told by 
the ſelect men, that they had not offended againſt the act 
of pa! liament, for that only prohibited the calling of town 
mee.ings, and that no ſuch call had been made; a former 
con{titutional meeting, before the firſt of Auguſt, having 
only adjourned themſelves from time to time. Other eva- 
hons equally founded on the letter of even the late ob- 
noxious laws were practiſed, | 

As the ſummer advanced, the people of Maſſachuſets 
received ſtronger proofs of ſupport from the neighbouring 
provinces; they were therefore encouraged to farther oppo- 
fition. The inhabitants of the colonies at this time, with 
regard to political opimions, might be divided into three 
claſſes; of theſe, one was for ruſhing precipitately into 
extr:mities. They were for immediately ſtopping all 
trade, and could not even brook the delay of waiting till 
the propoſed continental congreſs ſhould meet. Another 
paity, equally reſpectable, both as to character, property, 
and patriotiſm, was more moderate, but not leſs firm. 
Theſ: were averſe to the adoption of any violent reſolutions 
till all others were ineffectually tried. They wiſhed that 
a clear ſtatement of their rights, claims, and grievances, 
ſhould precede every other meaſure. A third claſs difap- 
proved of what was generally going on: A few from 
3. principle, 


. ** 
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conſtitutional liberty The ſufferers in Boſton had the 
conlolation of ſympathy from the other coloniſts. Con- 
tributions were raiſed in all quarters for their relief. 
Letters and addreſſes came to them from corporate bo- 
dies, town meetings, and provincial conventions, ap- 
plauding their conduct, and exhorting them to perſeve- 


rance, 


The people of Marblehead, who, by their proximity, 


- were likely to reap advantage from the diſtreſſes of Boſton, 


generouſly offered the merchants of that place the uſe of 
their harbour, wharfs, warehouſes, and alſo their per- 
ſonal attendance on the lading or unlading of their goods, 
free of all expenſe. | 

The inhabitants of Salem, in an addreſs to governor 
Gage, concluded with theſe remarkable words: By 
ſhutting up the port of Boſton, ſome imagine that the 
courſe of trade might be turned hither, and to our bene- 
fit : But nature, in the formation of our harbour, forbids 
our becoming rivals in commerce with that convenient 
mart; and were it otherwiſe, we mu't be dead to every 
idea of juſtice, loſt to all feelings of humanity, could we 


indulge one thought to ſeize on wealth, and raiſe our 


fortunes on the ruins of our ſuffering neighbours.” 

The Maſſachuſets general court met at Salem, accord- 
ing to adjournment, on the 7th of June. Several of the 
popular leaders took, in a private way, the ſenſe of the 
members on what was proper to be done. Finding they 
were able to carry ſuch meaſures as the public exigencies 
required, they prepared refolves, and moved for their 
adoption. But before they went on the latter buſineſs, 
their door was ſhut. _ 17 

One member, nevertheleſs, contrived means of ſending 


information to governor Gage of what was doing. His 
ſecretary was ſent off to diſſolve the general court, but 


was refuſed admiſſion. As he could obtain no entrance, 
he read the proclamation at the door, and immediately 
after in council, and thus diſſolved the general court. 


The houſe, while fitting with their doors ſhut, appointed 


five of the moſt reſpectable inhabitants as their commit- 


tee, to meet committees from other provinces, that might 
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be convened the firſt of September at Philadelphia; voted 
them 75 pounds ſterling each, and recommended to the 
ſeveral towns and diſtricts to raiſe the faid ſum by equi- 
table proportions. By theſe means the defigns of the 
governor were diſappointed, His ſituation in every re- 
ſpect was truly difagrceable. It was his duty to forward 
the execution of laws which were univerſally execrated. 
Zeal for his maſter's ſervice prompted him to endeavour 
that they ſhould be carried into full effef, but his pro- 
greſs was retarded by obſtacles from every quarter. He 
had to tranſact his official bufineſs with a people who 
poſieſſed a high ſenſe of liberty, and were uncommonly 
mgenious in evading diſagreeable acts of parliament, It 
was a part of his duty to prevent the calling of the town 
mectings after the firit of Auguſt 1774. Theſe meetings 
were nevertheleſs held. On his propoſing to exert au- 
thority for the diſperſion of the people, he was told by 
the ſelect men, that they had not offended againſt the act 
ef parliament, for that only prohibited the calling of town 
mee: ings, and that no ſuch call had been made; a former 
con{titutional meeting, before the firſt of Auguſt, having 
only adjourned themſelves from time to time. Other eva- 
hons equally founded on the letter of even the late ob- 
noxious laws were practiſed, : 

As the ſummer advanced, the people of Maſſachuſets 
received ſtronger proofs of ſupport from the neighbouring 
provinces; they were therefore encouraged to farther oppo- 
fition. The inhabitants of the colonies at this time, with 
regard to political opinions, might be divided into three 
clafirs; of theſe, one was for ruſhing precipitately into 
extr:mities. They were for immediately ſtopping all 
trade, and could not even brook the delay of waiting till 
the propoſed continental congreſs ſhould meet. Another 
pai ty, equally reſpectable, both as to character, property, 
and patriotiſm, was more moderate, but not leſs firm. 
Theſ: were averſe to the adoption of any violent reſolutions 
till all others were ineffectually tried. They wiſhed that 
a clear ſtatement of their rights, claims, and grievances, 
ſhould precede every other meaſure. A third claſs diſap- 
proved of what was generally going on: A few from 
41 principle, 
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principle, and a perſuaſion that they ought to ſubmit to 
the mother- country; ſome from the love of eaſe, others 


from ſelf-intereſt, but the bulk from fear of the miſ- 


chievous conſequences likely to follow. All theſe latter 
claſſes, for the moſt part, lay fill, while the friends of 


liberty acted with ſpirit. If they, or any of them, ven- 


tured to oppoſe popular meaſures, they were not ſupported, 
and therefore declined farther efforts. The reſentment of 
the people was fo ſtrong againſt them, that they ſought 
for peace by remaining quiet. The ſame indeciſion that 
made them willing to ſubmit to Great Britain, made them 
apparently acquieſce in popular meaſures which they diſ- 
approved. The ſpirited part of the community being on 
the {ide of liberty, the patriots had the appearance of una- 
nimity ; though many either kept at a diſtance from pub- 
lic meetings, or voted againſt their own opinion, to ſecure 
themſelves trom reſentment, and promote their preſent 
eaſe and intereſt. | 

Under the influence of thoſe who were for the imme- 
diate adoption of efficacious meaſures, an agreement, by the 


name of the ſolemn league and covenant, was adopted by 


numbers. The ſubſcribers of this bound themlelves to 
ſuſpend all commerical intercourſe withGreat Britain, until 
the late- obnoxious laws ſhould be repealed, and the colony 
of Maſſachuſets reſtored to its chartered rights. 

On the 29th of June general Gage publiſhed a procla- 
mation, in which he ſtyled this ſolemn league and covenant, 
an „ unlawful, hoſtile, and traiterous combination.“ 
And all magiſtrates were charged to apprehend and ſecure 
for trial, ſuch as ſhould have any agency in publiſhing or 


| ſubicribing the ſame, or any ſimilar covenant. This pro- 


clamation had no other effe& than to exerciſe the pens of 
the lawyers, in ſhowing that the aſſociation did not come 
within the deſcription of legal treaſon, and that, therefore, 
the governo1's proclamation was not warranted by the 
principles of the conſtitution. | 
The late law for regulating the government of the pro- 
vinces, arrived near the beginning of Auguſt, and was ac- 
com anied with a liſt of thirty-ſix new counſellors, appointed 
by the crown, and in a mode different from that preſcri- 
bed 


ſembled at Cambridge, and it was with difficulty they 
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hed by the charter. Several of theſe, in the firſt inſtance, 
declined an acceptance of the appointment. Thoſe who 
accepted of it, were every-where declared to be enemies 
to their country. The new judges were rendered Inca - 
pable of procecding in their official daty. Upon opening 
the courts, the juries refuled to be ſworn, or to act in any 
manner, either under thein, cr in conformity to the late 
regulations. In ſome places, the people aſſembled and 
filled the court- houſes and avenues to them in ſuch a man- 
ner, that neither the judges nor their officers could ob- 
tain entrance; and upon the ſheriff's commanding them 
to make way fer the court, they anſwered, That they 
knew no court independent of the ancient Jaws of their 
country, and to none other would they ſubmit.” 

In imitation of his royal maſter, governor Gage, cn the 
4th of Auguſt, iſſued a proclamation ** for the encou- 
ragement of piety and virtue, and for the prevention and 
puniſhing vice, profaneneſs, and immorality.“ Tn 
this proclamation, hypocriſy was inſerted as one of the 


immoralities againſt which the people were warned, 


This was conſidered by the inhabitants, who bad often 
been ridiculed for their ſtrict attention to the forms of 
religion, to be a ſtudied inſuit, and as ſuch was more 
reſented than an actual injury. It greatly added to the 
e, which had already taken place in their 
minds. 

The proceedings and apparent diſpoſitions of the peo- 
ple, together with the military preparations which were 
daily made through the province, induced general Gage 
to fortify that neck of land which joins Boſton to the 
contment. : 

He alſo ſeized upon the powder which was lodged in 
the arſenal at Charleſtown. 


This excited a moſt violent and univerſal ferment. On 


the 11t of September ſeveral thouſands of the people aſ- 


vere reſtrained from marching directly to Boſton, to de- 
mand a delivery of the powder, with a reſolution in caſe 
of refuſal to attack the troops. | 


The 
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The people thus aſſembled, proceeded to lieutenant- 
governor Oliver's houſe, and- to the houſes of ſeverz] of 
the new counſellors, and obliged them to reſign, and to 
declare that they would no more act under the laws 
lately enacted. In the confuſion of theſe tranſactions, a 
rumour went abroad that the royal fleet and troops were 
firing upon the town of Bolton. This was probably de- 
ſigned by the popular leaders, on purpoſe to aſcertain 
what aid they might expect from the country in caſe of 
extremit ies. The reſult exceeded their moſt ſanguine ex- 
pectations. In leſs than twenty-four hours, there were 
upwards of 30, ooo men in arms, and marching towards 
the capital. Other riſings of the people took place in 
different parts of the colony, and their violence was ſuch, 
that in a ſhort time the new counſellors, the commitlioners 
of the cuſtoms, and all who had taken an active part in 
favour of Great Britain, were obliged to ſkreen themſelves 
in Boſton, The new ſeat of government at Salem was 
abandoned, and all the officers connected with the revenue 
were obliged to conſult their ſafety, by taking up their 
reſidence in a place which an act of parliament had pro- 
ſcribed from all trade. 

About this time, delegates from every town and diſ- 
trièt in the county of Suffolk, of which Boſton is the 
county town, had a meeting, at which they prefaced a 
number of ſpirited reſolutions, containing a detail of the 
particulars of their intended oppoſition to the late acts of 
parliament, with a general declaration, That no obe- 
dience was due from the province to either, or any part 
of the ſaid acts, but that they ſhould be rejected as the 
attempts of a wicked adminiſtration to enflave America.“ 
The reſolves of this meeting were ſent on to Philadelphia 
for the information and opinion of the congreſs, which 
had met there about this time. | 

The people of Maſſachuſets rightly judged, that from 
the deciſion of congreſs on theſe reſolutions, they would 
be enabled to determine what ſupport they might expect. 
Notwithſtanding preſent appearancee, they feared that the 
other colonies, who were no more than remotely con- 
cerned, would not hazard the conſequences of making a 

common 
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eommon cauſe with them, ſhouid ſubſequent events make 
it neceſſary to repel force by force. The deciſion of 
congreſs exceeded their expectations. They © moſt tho» 
roughly approved the wiſdom and fortitude with which. 
oppoſition to wicked miniſterial meaſures had been hitherto 
conducted in Maſſachuſets, and recommended to them 
perſeverance in the ſame firm and temperate conduct as. 
expreſſed in the reſolutions of the delegates from the 
county of Suffolk.” By this approbation and advice, the 
people of Maſſachuſets were encouraged to reſiſtance, and 
the other colonies hecame bound to ſupport them. The 
former, more in need of a bridle than a ſpur, proceeded 
as they had begun, but with additional confidence. 
Governor Gage had ifſued writs for holding a general 
aſſembiy at Salem on the 4th of October; but ſubſequent 
events, and the heat and violence which every-where pre- 
vailed, made him think it expedient to counteract the 
writs by a proclamaticn for ſuſpending the meeting of the 
members. The legality of a proclamation for that pur- 
poſe was denied; and in defiance thereof ninety of the 
newly-elefted members met at the time and place ap- 
pointed. They ſoon after reſolved themſelves into a pro- 
vincial congreſs, and adjourned to Concord, about twenty 
miles from Charleſtown. On their meeting there, they 
choſe Mr. Hancock preſident, and proceeded to buſineſs, 
One of their firſt acts was to appoint a committee to wait 
on the governor with a remonſtrance, in which they apo- 
logized for their meeting, from the diſtreſſed fate of the 
colony; complained of their grievances, and, after 
ſtating their apprebenſions, from the hoſtile preparations 


on Boſton Neck, concluded with an earneſt requeſt, 


«© That he would deſiſt from the conſtruction of the fort- 
reſs at the entrance into Boſton, and reſtore that paſs to 
its natural ſtate.” The governor found ſome difficulty 
in giving them an anſwer, as they were not, in his 
opinion, a legal body; but the neceſſity of the times over- 
ruled his ſcruples. He replied, by exprefling his indig- 
nation at the ſuppoſition, “that the lives, liberties, or 
property of any people, except enemies, could be in danger 
trom Engliſh troops.“ He reminded them, that while 

| they 
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they complained of alterations made in their charter, by 
acts of parliament, they were, by their own acts, ſubvert- 
ing it altogether. He, therefore, warned them of the 


rocks they were upon, and to deſiſt from ſuch illegal and 
unconſtitutional proceedings. The povernor's admoni- 
tions were unavailing. The provincial congreſs appointed 
a committee to draw up a plan for the immediate defence 
of the province. It was reſolved to enliſt a number of 3 
the inhabitants under the name of minute-men, who were 
to be under obligations to turn out at a minute's warning. 3 


Jedediah Pribble, Artemas Ward, and Seth Pomeroy, 5 
were elected general officers to command theſe minute- men 5 
and the militia, in caſe they ſhould be called out to act ion. 
A committee of ſafety and a committee of ſupplies were 
appointed. Theſe conſiſted of different perſons, and were 
intended for different purpoſes. The firſt were inveſted 
with an authority to aſſemble the militia when they thought 
proper, and were to recommend to the committee of ſup- 
plies the purchaſe of ſuch articles as the public exigencies 
required; the laſt were limited to the ſmall ſum of 
I 56271. 1 58. ſterling, which was all the money at firſt 
voted to oppoſe the power and riches of Great Britain. 
Under this authority, and with theſe means, the com- 


mittee of ſafety and of ſupplies, acting in concert, laid 


n a quantity of ſtores, partly at Worceſter and partly at: 
Concord. The fame congreſs met again, on the 23d 
of November; and ſoon after reſolved to get in readineſs 
twelve thouſand men to act on any given emergency; and 
that a fourth part of the militia ſhould be enliſted as 
minnte-men, and receive pay. John Thomas and Wil- Y 
liam Heath were appointed general officers. They alſo = 
ſent perſons to New- Hampſhire, Rhode-Iſland, and Cor- 5 
necticut, to inform them of the ſteps they had taken, and 1 
to requeſt their co-operation in making up an army of 
20,000 men. Committees from theſe ſeveral colonies met 
with a committee from the provincial congreſs of Maſſa- 
chuſets, and ſettled their plans. The proper period of 
commencing oppoſition to general Gage's troops was 
determined to be whenever they marched out with their 
baggage, ammunition, and artillery, The aid of the 


clergy 
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clergy was called in upon this occaſion, and a circular 
Jetter was addreſſed to each of the ſeveral miniſters in the 
province, requeſting their aſſiſtance “ in avoiding the 
dreadful ſlavery with which they were threatened.“ 

As the winter approached, general Gage ordered bar- 
racks for his troops to be erected ; but ſuch was the ſupe- 
rior influence of the popular leaders, that on their recom- 
mendation the workmen deſiſted from fulfilling the gene- 
ral's wiſhes, though the money for their labour would 
have been paid by the crown. | 

An application to New-York was equally unſucceſſ- 
fol, and it was with difficulty that the troops could be 
furniſhed with winter lodgings. Similar obſtructions 
were thrown in the way of getting winter covering for 
the ſoldiery. The merchants ct New-York, on being ap- 
plied to, anſwered, ** That they would never ſupply any 
article for the benefit of men who were ſent as enemies to 
the country. The inhabitants of Maſſachuſets en- 
couraged the deſertion of the ſoldiers; and ated ſyſtema- 
tically in preventing their ohtaining any other tupplies 
but neceſſary proviſions. The farmers were diſcouraged 
from ſelling them ſtraw, timber, boards, and ſuch- like 
articles of convenience. Straw, when purchaſed for their 


lervice, was frequently burnt. Veſſels, with bricks in- 


tended for their uſe, were ſunk, and carts with wood were 
overturned, and the king's property, by one contrivance 
or other, was daily deſtroyed. 

A proclamation had been iſſued by the king, prohibit- 
ing the exportation of military ſtores from Britain, which 
reached America in the latter end of the year 1774. On 


receiving intelligence of this, in Rhode-Ifland, the peo- 


ple ſeized upon and removed from the public battery about 
forty pieces of cannon; and the aſſembly paſſed reſolutions 
for obtaining arms and military ſtores by every means, 
and allo for raibng and arming the inhabitants : Soon 
after, on the 14th of December, 400 men beſet his ma- 
jeſty's caſtle at Portſmouth. They ſuſtained a fire from 
three four- pounders and {mall arms; but before they could 
be ready fer a ſecond fire, the aſſailants ſtormed the fort, 
and ſecured and confined the garriſon till they broke open 
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the powder-houie, and took the powder away, The 
powder being ſecured, the garriſon was releaicd from 
confinement. | 8 

Throughout this whole ſeaſon, civil government, legiſ- 
lation, judicial proceedings, and commerical regulations, 
were in Maſſachuſets, to all appearance, annthilated. 
The provincial congreſs: exerciſcd all the ſemblance of 
government which cxiſtd., From their coincidence with 
the prevailing diſpoſition of the people, their reſolutions 
had the weight and efficacy of laws. Under the timple 
ſtyle of recommendation, they organized the militia, made 
ordinances reſpecting public monies, aud tuch farther 
regulations as were necellary for preſerving order, aud 
tor detending themie]ves againſt the Britiſh troops. 

In this criſis it ſeemed to be the ſenſe of the inhabitants 
of Maſlachulets to wait everits. They dreaded every evil 
that could flow from reſiſtance, leſs than the operation uf 
the late acts of parhament, but at the ſame time were 
averſe to be the aggrellors in bringing on a civil war, 
They choſe to ſubmit to a ſuſpenſion of regular govern- 
ment, in preference to permitting the ſtreams of juſtice 
to flow in the channel preſcribed by the late acts of par- 
liament, or to conducting them forcibly. in the old one, 
ſanctioned by their charter. From the extinction of the 
old, and the rejection of tne new conltitution, all regular 
government was for ſeveral months aboliſhed, Some 
hundred thouiands, of people were in a ſtate of nature, 
without legitlation, magiſtrates, or executive otficers: 
There was nevertheleis a ſurpriſing degree of order. 


Men of the pureſt morals were among the moſt active 


oppoſers of Great Britain. While municipal laws cea!- 


ed to operate, the laws of reaſon, morality, and religion, 


bound the people to each other as a ſocial band, and 
preſerved as great a degree of decorum as had at any 
time prevailed. Even thoſe who were oppoſed to the 
proceedings of the populace, when they were prudent and 
moderate, for the moſt part enjoyed iafety both at home 

and abroad. | 
Though there were no civil officers, there was an 
abundance of military ones. Theile were choſen by the 
8 . p-ople, 
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people, but exerciſed more authority than any who had 
been honoured with commiſſions from the governor, 
The inhabitants of every place devoted themſelves to arms. 
Handling the muſket, and training, were the faſhionavie 
amuſements of the men, while the women by their pre- 
ſence encouraged them to proceed. The ſound of drums 
and fifes was to be heard in all directions. The young 
and the old were fired with a martial ſpirit. On experi- 
ment it was found, that to force on the inhabitants a form 
of government to which they were totally averſe, was not 
within the fancied omnipotence of parliament. | 
During theſe tranſactions in Maſſachuſets, effectual 
meaſures had been taken by the colonies for convening a 
continental congreſs. Though there was no one entitled 
to lead in this buſineſs, yet in conſequence of the gene- 
ral impulſe on the public mind, from a ſenſe of common 
danger, not only the meaſure itſelf, but the time and 
place of meeting, were with ſurpriſing unanimity agreed 


upon. The colonies, though formerly agitated with local 


prejudices, jealouſies, and averſions, were led to aſſemble 
together in a general diet, and to fee] their weight and 
importance in a common union, Within four months 


from the day on which the firſt intelligence of the Boſton 


port bill reached America, the deputies of eleven pro- 


| vinces had convened in Philadelphia, and in four days 


more, by the arrival of delegates from North-Carolina, 
there was a complete repreſentation of twelve colonies, 
containing three millions of people, diſſeminated over 
260,000 ſquare miles of territory. Some ot the delegates 
were appointed by the conſtitutional aſſemblies; in other 
provinces, where they were embarraſſed by royal govern- 
ors, the appointments were made in voluntary meetings 
of the people. Perhaps there never was a body of 
delegates more faithful to the intereſt of their conſti- 
tuents than the congreſs of 1774. The public voice 
elevated none to a ſeat in that auguſt aſſembly, but ſuch 
as, in addition to conſiderable abilities, poſſeſſed that aſ- 
cendancy over the minds of their fellow-citizens, which 
can neither be acquired by birth nor purchaſed by wealth. 
The inſtructions given to theſe deputies were various, 
but in general they contained ſtrung profeſſions of loy- 
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alty, and of conſtitutional dependance on the mother- 
country. The framers of them acknowledged the pre- 
rogatives of the crown, and dilclaimed every wiſh of ſe- 
paration from the parent ſtate. On the other hand, they 


were firm in declaring that they were entitled to all the 


rights of Britiſh-born ſubjects, and that the late acts 
reſpecting Maflachufets were unconſt:tutional and op- 


preſſive. 


They partieularly ſtated their grievances, and for the 
moſt part concurred in authoriſing their deputies to con- 
cert and agree to ſuch meaſures in behalf of their conſtitu- 
ents, as in their joint opinion would be moſt likely to ob- 
tain a redreſs of American grievances, afcertain American 
right on conſtitutional principles, and eſtabliſh union 
and harmony between Great Britain and the colonies. Of 
the various inſtructions on this occaſion, thoſe which 
were drawn up by a convention of delegates from every 
county in the province of Pennſylvania, and preſented by 
them in a body to the conſtitutional aſſembly, were the 
molt preciſe ani determinate. By theſe it appears, that 
the Pennſylvaniaus were diſpoſed to ſubmit to the aëts of 
navigation, as they then ſtood, and alſo to ſettle a certain 
annual revenue on his majeſty, his heirs and ſueceſſors, 
ſubject to the control of parliament, and to fatisfy all da- 
mages done to the Eaſt India company, provided their 
grievances were redreſſed, and an amicable compact was 
ſettled, which, by eſtabliſhing American rights in the 
manner of a new magna charta, would have precluded 
future diſputes. | | | 

Of the whole number of deputies which formed the 
continental congreſs of 1774, one half were lawyers. 
Gentlemen of that profeſſion had acquired the confidence 
of the innabitants by their exertions in the common cauſe. 
The previous meaſures in the reſpective provinces had 
been planned and carried into effect, more by lawyers 
than by any other order of men. Profeſſionally taught 
the rights of the people, they were among the foremoſt 
to deſcry every attack made on their liberties. Bred in 
the habits of public ſpeaking, they made a diſtinguiſhed 
figure in the meetings of the people, and were Fn. 
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9 larly able to explain to them the tendency of the late acts 
of parliament. Exerting their abilities and influence in 


the cauſe of their country, they were rewarded with its 


confidence. 

On the meeting of congreſs, they choſe Peyton Ran- 
doiph their preſident, and Charles Thomp!on their ſe- 
cretary. They agreed, as one of the rules of their doing 


- buſineſs, that no entry ſhould be made on their journals 
of any propoſitions diſcuſſed before them, to which they 
did not finaily aſſent. | 


This auguſt body, to which all the colonies looked up 


for wiidom and direction, had ſcarcely been convened, 


when a diſpute aroſe about the mode of conducting bu- 
ſineſs, which ala: med the friends of union. It was con- 
tended by ſome, that the votes of the ſmal] provances 
ſhould not count as much as thoie of the larger ones, 


| This was argued with ſome warmth, and invidious com- 


pariſons were made between the extenſive dominion of 
Virginia, and the {mail colonies of Delaware and Rhode- 
Iſland. The impoſſibility of fixing the comparative 
weight of each province, from the want of proper mate- 
rials, induced congreſs to reſolve, that each ſhould have 


one equal vote. The mode of condud ing buſmeſs being 
ſettled, two commutees were appointed: One, to ſtate 


the rights of the colonies, the ſeveral inſtances in which 


theſe rights had been violated, and the means moſt proper 


to he purſued for obtaining a reſtoration of them; the 


other, to examine and report the ſeveral ſtatutes which 


affected the trade and manufactures of the colonies. The 


firſt committee were farther inſtructed to confine them- 
ſelves to the conſideration of ſuch rights as had been in- 


' fringed ſince the year 1763. 


Congreſs, foon after their meeting, agreed upon a de- 
claration of their rights, by which it was, among other 
things, declared, that the inhabitants of the Engliſh co- 
lonies in North America, by the immutable laws of na- 
ture, the p:inciples of the Engliſh conftitution, and the 
ſeveral charters or compacts, were entitled to life, liberty, 
aud property; and that they had never ceded to any ſo- 
vereign power whatever, 2 right to diſpoſe of either, 
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without their conſent. That their anceſtors, who firſt 
ſettled the colonies, were entitled to all the rights, liber- 
ties, and immunities of free and natural--born ſubjects 
within the realm of England, and that by their migrating - 
to America, they by no means forteited, ſurrendered, or 
loſt any of thoſe rights; that the foundation of Engliſh 
liberty, and of all free government, was a right in the 
people to participate in their legiſlative council, and that 
as the Engliſh coloniſts were not, and could not be pro- 
perly repreſented in the Britiſh parliament, they were en- 
titled to a free and excluſive power of legiſlation in their 
ſeveral provincial legiſlatures, in all caſes of taxation and 
internal polity, ſubje& only to the negative of their ſo- 
vereign. They then run the line between the ſupremacy 
of parliament, and the independency of the colonial le- 
giſlatures by proviſoes and reſtrictions, expreſſed in the 
following words: „But from the neceſſity of the caſe, 
and a regard to the mutual intereſts of both countries, we 
cheerfully conſent to the operation of ſuch acts of the 
Britiſh parliament, as are Bona fide reſtrained to the-regu- 
lation of our external commerce, for the purpoſe of ſe- 
curing the commercial advantages of the whole empire to 
the mother-country, and the commercial benefits of its- 
reſpective members, excluding. every idea of taxation, 
| internal and external, for raiſing a revenue on the ſubjects. 
| in America without their conſent.” 

This was the very hinge of the controverſy. The ab- 
ſolute unlimited ſupremacy of the Britiſh parliament, beth 
in legiflation and taxation, was contended for on one ſide; 

; while on the other, no farther authority was conceded 
| than ſuch a limited legiſlation, with regard to external 
118 commerce, as would tombine the intereſt of the whole 
"x empire. In government, as well as in religion, there are 
| 
| 
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[118 myſteries, from the cloſe inveſtigation of which little ad- 

vantage can be expected. From the unity of the empire 

it was neceſſary that ſome acts ſhould extend over the © 

whole. From the local iituation of the colonies it was | 

equally reaſonable that their legiſlatures ſhould at leaſt in 

ſome matters be independent. Where the ſupremacy of 

the firſt ended and the independency of the laſt began, was 
| to 
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I to the beſt-informed a puzzling queſtion. Happy would 
tit have been for both countries, had the diſcuſſion of this 
> doubtful point never been attempted. | 


Congreſs allo reſolved, that the coloniſts were entitled 


to the common law of England, and more eſpecially to 
the privilege of being tried by their peers of the vicinage : 
That they were entitled to the benefit of ſuch of the Eng- 
liſh ſtatutes as exiſted at the time of their colonization, 
and which they had found to be applicable to their local 


circumſtances, and allo to the immunities and privileges 


| granted and confirmed to them by royal charters, or 1e- 


cured by provincial laws : That they had a right peace- 
ably to aſſemble, conſider of their grievances, and peti- 


tion the king: That the keeping a itanding army in the 


colonies, without the conſent of the legiſlature of the co- 
lony where the army was kept, was againſt law: That 
it was indiſpenſably neceſſary to good government, and ren- 
dered eſſential by the Engliſh conſtitution, that the con- 
ſtituent branches of the legiſlature be independent of each 


other, and that therefore the exerciſe of legiſlative powers, 
| an ſereral colonies, by a cc uucil appointed during pleatnre 


by the crown, was unconſtitutional, dangerous and de- 
ſtruct ive to the freedom of American legiſlation. And 
theſe liberties, congreſs, in behalf ot themſelves and 
their conſtituents, claimed, demanded, and inſiſted upon 
as their indubitable rights, which could not be legally 
taken from them, altered, or abridged by any power 
whatever without their conſent. Congreſs then reſolved, 
that ſundry acts which had been paſſed in the reign of 
George the Third, were infringements and violations of 
the rights of the coloniſts, and that the repeal of them 
was eſſentially neceſſary, in order to reſtore harmony be- 
tween Great Britain and the colonies. The acts com- 
plained of were as follows: The ſeveral acts of 4 George 
III. ch. 15, and ch. 3443 5 George III. ch. 25; 
6 George III. ch. 52; 7 George III. ch. 41. and ch. 
46; 8 George III. ch. 22. which impoſed duties for 
the purpoſe of raiſing a revenue in America, extended 
the power of the admiraliy courts beyond their ancient 
limits, deprived the American fubje& of trial by jury, 
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authoriſed the judge's certificate to indemnify the proſe- 
cutor from damages, that he might otherwiſe be liable to, 
—and required oppreſſive ſecurity from a claimant of ſhips 
and goods ſeized before he was allowed to defend his pro- 
perty. | 
Ali 12 George III. ch. 24, entitled, © An act for 
the better ſecuring his majeity's dock-yards, magazines, 
ſhips, ammunition, and ſtores, which declares a new 
offence in America, and deprives the American ſubjects 
of a conſtitutional trial by jury of the vicinage, by au- 
thoriſing the trial of any perſon charged with the commit- 
ting any offence deſcribed in the ſaid act out of the realm, 
to be indicted and tried for the ſame in any ſhire or county 
within the realm. | ; 

Allo the three acts paſſed in the laſt ſeſſion of parliament 
for ſtopping the port and blocking up the harbour of Boſ- 
ton, for altering the charter and government of Maſſa- 
chuſet's Bay, and that which is entitled, © An act for 
the better adminiſtration of juſtice, &c.“ | 

Alſo the act paſied in the ſame ſeſſion, for eſtabliſhing 
the Roman catholic religion in the province of Quebec, 
aboliſhing the equitable fyſtem of Engliſh laws, and 
erecting a tyranny there to the great danger (from ſo to- 
tal a diſſimilarity of religion, law, and government) of 


the neighbouring Britiſh colonies, by the aſſiſtance of 


whoſe blood and treaſure the ſaid country had been con- 
guered from France. | PEE 
Alſo the act paſſed in the ſame ſeſſion, for the better 
providing ſuitable quarters for officers and ſoldiers in his 
majeſty's ſervice in North America. | 
Allo the keeping a ſtand ing army in ſeveral of theſe co- 
lonies in time of peace, without the conſent of the legiſ- 


lature of that colony in which ſuch army was kept, was 


affirmed to be againſt law. | 
Congreſs declared, that they could not ſubmit to theſe 
grievous ads and meaſures. But in hopes that their fei; 
lo- ſuhjects in Great Britain would reſtore the colonies to 
that ſtate in which both countries found happineſs and 
proſperity, they reſolved for the preſent only to purſue 
the following peaceable meaſures : 1ſt, To enter into a 
| non- 
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2 non-importation, non-conſumption, and non-exportation 


agreement or aſſociation; 2d, To prepare an addreſs to 
the people of Great Britain, and a memorial to the inha- 
bitants of Britiſh America ; and 3dly, To prepare a loyal 
addreſs to his majeſty. 

By the aſſociation they bound themſelves and their con- 
ſtituents, “ from and after the firſt day of December next, 
not to import into Britiſh America, from Great Britain 
or Ireland, any goods, wares, or merchandize, whatſo- 
ever; not to purchale any ſlave, imported after the ſaid 
firſt day of December; not to purchaſe or uſe any tea, 
imported on account of the Eaft India company, or any 
on which a duty hath been or ſhall be paid; and from 
and after the firſt day ef the next enſuing March, neither 
to purchaſe nor uſe any Eaſt India tea whatever. That 
they would not after the tenth day of the next September, 
if their grievances were not previouſly redreſſed, export 
any commodity whatſoever to Great Britain, Ireland, or 
the Welt Indies, except rice to Europe. That the mer- 
chants ſhould, as ſoon as poſſible, write to their corre- 
ſpondents in Great Britain and Ireland, not to ſhip any 
goods to them on any pretence whatever; and it any 
merchant there ſhould ſhip any goods for America, in or- 
der to contravene the non-importation agreement, they 
would not afterwards have any commercial connexion 
with ſuch merchant; that ſuch as were owners of veſſels, 
ſhould give poſitive orders to their captains and maſters, 
not to receive on board their veliels any goods prohibited 
by the ſaid non- importation agreement; that they would 
ule their endeavours to improve the breed of ſheep, and 
increaſe their numbers to the greateſt extent; that they 
would encourage frugality, economy, and induſtry, and 
promote agriculture, arts, and American manufactures ; - 
they would difcountenance and diſcourage every Tpecies of 
exti avagance and diſſipation, and that on the death of re- 
lations or friends, they would wear no other mourning 
than. a ſmall piece of black crape or ribbon ; that ſuch 
as were venders of goods, ſhould not take any advantage 
of the ſcarcity ſo as to raiſe their prices; that if any per- 
ſon ſhould import goods after the firſt day of December, 

and 
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and befcre the firſt day of February, then next enſuing, 
the fame ought to be immediately re-ſhipped or dehvered 
up to a committee to be ſtored or ſold: In the latt caſe, 
all the clear profits to be applied towards the relief of the 
inhabitants of Boſton ; and that if any goods ſhould be 
imported after the firft day of February then next en- 
ſuing, they ſhouid be ſent back without breaking any of 
the packages; that committees be choſen in every county, 
city, and town, to obſerve the conduct of all perſons 
touching the aſſociation, and to publiſh in Gazettes, the 
names of the violaters of it, as foes to the rights of Bri- 
tiſh America; that the committees of corre{pondence in 
the reſpective colonies frequently inſpect the entries of 
their cuſtom-houſes, and inform each other from time to 
time of the true ſtate thereof; that all manufactures of 
America ſhouid be ſold at reaſonable prices ; and no ad- 
vantage be taken of a future ſcarcity of goods; and laſtly, 
that they would have no dealings or intercourſe whatever, 
with any province or colony of North America, which 
fhould not accede to, or ſhould violate the aforeſaid aſſo- 
ciations.”” Theſe ſeveral reſolutions they bound them- 
ſelves ad their conſtituents by the ſacred ties of virtue, 
honour, -and love of their country, to obſerve till their 
grievances were redreſſed. | | | 
In their addieſs to the people of Great Britain they 
complimented them for having at every hazard maintained 
their independence, and tranſmitted the rights of man 
and the bleſſings of liberty to their poſterity, and re- 
queſted them not to be ſurpriſed, that they who were de- 


{cended from the fame common anceſtors ſhould refuſe to 


ſurrender their rights, liberties, and conftitution. They 
proceeded to {tate their rights and their grievances, and 
to vindicate themſelves from the charge of being ſediti- 
ous, impatient of government, and deſirous of inde- 
pendency. They ſummed up their wiſhes in the follow- 
ing words: Place us in the ſame ſituation that we were 
at the cloſe of the laſt war, and our former harmony will 
be reſtored.” | 

In the memorial of congreſs to the inhabitants of the 


Britiſh co.onies, they recapitulated the proceedings of 


Great 
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Great Britain againſt them ſince the yur 1763, in order 
to impreſs them with a belief that a deliberate ſyſtem was 
formed for abridging their liberties. They then pro- 
ceeded to ſtate the meaſures they had adopted to eounteract 
this ſyſtem, and gave the reaſons which induced thera to 
adopt the ſame. They encouraged them to ſubmit to the 
inconveniencies of non-importation and non-exportationg 
by deſiring them © to weigh in the oppoſite balance the 
endleſs miſeries they and their deſcendants muſt endure 
from an eſtablithed arbitrary power. They concluded 
with informing them, ** that the ſchemes agitated againſt 
the colonies had been ſo conducted as to render it prudent 
to extend their views to mournful events, and to be in all 
reſpects prepared for every contingency.”” 

In the petition of congreſs to the king, they begged 
leave to lay their grievances before the throne. Atter a 


particular enumeration of theſe, they obſerved that they 
wholly aroſe from a deſtructive ſyſtem of colony admi- 
niſtration adopted ſince the concluſion of the laſt war. 


They aſſured his majeſty that they had made ſuch pro- 
viſion for defraying the charges of the adminiſtration of 
juſtice, and the ſupport of civil government, as had been 
judged juſt and ſuitable to their reſpective circumſtances : 
and that for the defence, protection, and ſecurity of the 
colonies, their militia would be fully ſufficient in time of 
peace, and in caſe of war they were ready and willing, 
when conſtitutionally required, to exert their moſt ſtre- 
nuous efforts in granting ſupplies and raiſing forces. 
They ſaid, We aſk but for peace, liberty, and ſafety. 
We wiſh not a diminution of the prerogative, nor do 
we ſolicit the grant of any new right in our fayour. 
Your royal authority over us, and our connexion with 
Great Britain, we ſhall always carefully and zealouſly 
endeavour to ſupport and maintain.” They then ſolicited 
for a redreſs of their grievances, which they had enu- 
merated, and appealing to that Being who ſearches tho- 
roughly the hearts of his creatures, they ſolemnly pro- 
felled, „that their counſels had been influenced by no 
other motives than a dread of impending deſtruction.” 
They concluded with imploring his majeſty, for the ho- 

nour 
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nour of Almighty God, for his own glory, for the inter- 
eſt of his family, for the ſafety of his kingdoms and do 
minions, that as the loving father of his whole people, 
connected by the ſame bonds of law, loyalty, faith, and 
blood, tbough dwelling in various countries, he would 
Not ſuffer the — relation formed by theſe ties, 
te be farther violated by uncertain expectation of effects, 
that, if attained, never could comp*-niate tor the calamities 
through which they muſt be gamed.*” 

The cong-els alſo addreſſed the French inhabitants of 
Canada. In ihis they {ated the right they had, on be- 
coming Engliſh ſubjects, to the bencfits of the Engiiſh 
conftitution., They explained what theſe rights were, 
and pointed out the difference between the conſtitution 
impoſed on them by act of parliament, and that to which 
as Britiſh ſubjects they were entitled. They introduced 
their countryman Monteſquieu, as reprobating their par- 
Hamentary conſtitution, and exhorting them to j; in their 
fellow-colonifts in ſupport of their common rights. They 
earneſtly invited them to join with the other colonies in 
one ſocial compact, formed on the generous principles of 
equal |:berty, and to this end recommended that they 
would chuſe delegates to repreſent them in congreſs. 

All theſe addreſſes were written with uncommon abi- 
lity. Coming from the heart, they were calculated to move 
it. Inſpired by a love of liberty, and rouſed by a ſenſe of 
common danger, the patriots of that day ſpoke, wrote, 
and ated with an animation unknown in times of public 
tranquillity; but it was not ſo much on the probable 
effect of theſe addreſſes, that congreſs founded their hopes 
of obtaining a redreſs of their grievances, as on the con- 
ſequences which they expeRed trom the operation of their 
non- importation and non-exportation agreement. The 
ſucceſs that had followed the adoption of a meaſure 
fnilar to the former, in two preceding inſtances, had en- 
eouraged the coloniſts to expect much from a repetition of 
it. They indulged in extravagant opinions of the im- 

rtance of their trade to Great Britain. The meaſure 
of a non-exportation of their commodities was a new 
expedient, and from that, even more was expected _ 
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from the non- importation agreement. They ſuppoſed | 
that it would produce ſuch extenſive diſtreſs among the 
merchants and manufacturers cf Great Britain, and eſ- 1 
pecially among the inhabitants of the Britiſh Weſt India 

lands, as would induce their general co-operation in 

procuring a redreſs of American grievances. Events 

proved that young nations, like young people, are prong 

to over-rate their own importance. 

Congreſs having finiſhed all this important buſineſs, 
in leſs than eight weeks diſſolved themſelves *, after giv- 
ing their opinion, „ that another congreſs ſhould be 
held on the 1oth of May next enſuing at Philadelphia, 
Anleſs the redreſs of their grievances ſhould be previouſly 
| © obtainedz” and recommending “ to all the colonies to 
| chuſe deputies as ſoon as poſſible, to be ready to attend 
| at that time and place, ſhould events make their meeting 
neceſſary.” | 
On the publication of the proceedings of congreſs, 
the people obtained that information which they defired. 
Zealous to do ſomething for their country, they patiently 
waited for the deciſion of that body to whole direction 
they had reſigned themſelves. heir determinations 
were no ſooner known, than they were cheerfully obeyed. 
Though their power was only adviſory, yet their recom- 
mendations were more generally and more effectually 
carried into execution than the laws of the beſt- regulated 

ſtates. Every individual felt his liberties endangered, 
and was impreiled with an idea that his fafety conſiſted 
in union. A common intereſt in warding off a common 
danger, proved a powerful incentive to the moſt implicit 
ſubmiſſion. Provincial congreſſes and ſubordinate com- 
mittees were every-where inſtituted. The reſolutions 
of the continental congreſs were ſanctioned with the 
univerſal approbation of theſe new. repreſentative bodies, 
and inſtitutions were formed under their direction to carry 
them into effect. | . 5 

The regular conſtitutional aſſemblies alſo gave their 
aſſent to the meaſures recommended. The aſſembly of 
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New-York was the only legiſlature which withheld its 
approbation. Their metropolis had long been the head 
quarters of the Britiſh army in the colonies, and many 
of their beſt families were conneRted with people of in- 
fluence in Great Britain. The unequal diſtribution of 


their land foſtered an ariftocratic ſpirit. From the ope- 


ration of theſe and other cauſes, the party for royal go- 
vernment was both more numerous and reſpectable in 
New-York than in any of the other colonies, 

The aſſembly of Pennſylvania, though compoſed of 
a majority of Quakers, or of theſe who were friendly to 
their intereſt, was the firſt legal body of repreſentatives 
that ratified unanimouſly the acts of the general congreſs. 
"They not only voted their approbation of what that 
body had done, but appointed members to repreſent them 
in the new congreſs, propoſed to be held on the roth day 
of May next enſuing, and took ſteps to put the province 
in a poſture of defence. | | 

To relieve the diſtreſſes of the people of Boſton, libe- 
ral collections were made throughout the colonics, and 


forwarded for the ſupply of their immediate neceſfities. 


Domeſtic manufattures were encouraged, that the wants 
of the inhabitants from the non-importation agreement 
might be diminiſhed, and the greateſt zeal was diſcovered 
by a large majority of the people, to comply with the de- 
terminations of theſe new-made repreſentative bodies. In 
this manner, while the forms of the old government ſub- 
fiſted, a new and independent authority was virtually eſta- 
bliſhed. It was ſo univerſally the tenſe of the people, 
that the public good required a compliance with the re- 
commendations of congreſs, that any man who diſco- 
vered an anxiety about the continuance of trade and bu- 
fineſs was conſidered as a ſelfiſh individual, preferring 
private intereſt to the good of his country. Under the 
influence of theſe principles, the intemperate zeal of the 
pulace tranſported them frequently ſo far beyond the 
imits of moderation, as to apply ſingular puniſhment to 
particular perſons who contravened the general ſenſe of 


the community, 


Some 
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Some time before the proceedings of congreſs reached 


England, it was juſtly apprehended that a non-import- 
ation agreement would be one of the meaſures they 
would adopt. The miniſtry, apprehending that this event, 
by diftreſiing the trading and manufacturing towns, 
might influence votes againft the court, in the election of 


a new parliament, which was of courſe to come on in 


the ſucceeding year, ſuddenly diſſolved the parliament, 


and immediately ordered a new one to be choſen. It was 
— the whole buſineſs of elections over, 


before the inconveniencies of a non importation agree - 


5 ment could be felt. The nation was thus ſurpriſed into 
an election without knowing that the late American acts 


had driven the colonies into a firm combination, to fup- 


a port, and make a common cauſe with the people of Maſ- 


ſachuſets. A new parliament was returned, which met 


in thirty-four days after the proceedings of congreſs 
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were firſt publiſhed in Philadelphia, and before they were 
known in Great Britain. This, for the moſt part, con- 
ſiſted either of the former members, or of thoſe who held 
ſimilar ſentiments. | 
The. importance of the conteſt which now opened to 
the eyes of Engliſhmen is ſuch, that the hiſtorian finds 
but little leiſure or inclination to inquire into the ſtate of 
foreign affairs. The moſt intereſting occurrence which 
took place on the continent of Europe in the courſe of the 
year 1774, was the death of Louis X Vth of France, who 
expired on the roth of May, after a protracted reign of 
59 years. Enervated by a courle of debauchery the moſt 
degrading to human nature, the latter years of this mo- 
narch paſſed away in a manner, which to relate minutel 
would only be productive of diſguſt ; while the kingdom 
of France was governed, or rather plundered, by the 
baſeſt of proſtitutes, and miniſters, who (though of 
noble extraction) degraded themſelves by appearing in 
the deſpicable character of paraſites and panders to theſe 
lewd and unprincipled women. He was — by his 
grandſon, the ill-fated Louis XVIth, then not more than 
twenty years of age; a prince of amiable manners, but 


wWjoſe education in a corrupt court, but ill fitted him for 
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the arduous part he was deſtined to act ; and who, carry- 4 
ing with him to a popular aſſembly the duplicity and 
fineſſe which he had imbibed from infancy in that vitiated 
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circle, at length expiated by his blood the crimes of his 
forefathers, and the errors of thoſe councils in which 

early habits, and an unfortunate German connexion, had 
involved him. 
The young king however commenced his reign with 


ſome popularity. 


The reſtoration of the parliaments, 


which had been baniſhed by his grandfather, endeared 
him to the people; and the removal of the old minifters, 
and the recal of the count de Maurepas, the friend and 
confident of his father, manifeſted a diſpoſition to con- 
ſult and purſue the real intereſts of his country. 


This year was a 


Iſo remarkable for the death of the fa- 
mous pope Clement XIV. better known by the name of 


Ganganelli, not without ſtrong ſuſpicions of poiſon from 
the malignity of the jeſuits, in revenge for the abolition 
of their order; though his gradual decline is, perhaps 
with 'more juſtice, attributed by the oppoſite party to the 
influence of terror*. NET 

In the month of Fuly a treaty of peace was concluded 
at Kainargiac, between the Turks and Ruſſians, on the 
humiliating terms of the former ceding to the latter the 
whole country between the Bog and the Nieper, of con- 
ſenting to the independency of the Crimea, and permit- 


ting 


to the Ruſſians t 


* 


free navigation of all the 


Turkiſh ſeas, including the paſſage of the Dardanelles. 


* Sce Dr. Gregory's Hiſt. of the Chriſtian Church, cent. 18. 
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Meeting of the new parliament Lord Chatham"s motion 
for the recal of the troops from America rejected — Pe- 
titions—Lord Chatham's conciliatory plan—Meaſures of 
miniſtry for reducing America—Lord Rockingham's mo- 
tion. — Ręſtraining bill Lord North's pretended plan of 
conciliation— Motions relative to triennial parliaments 
and Middleſex election Bill for reſtraining the trade of 
the Southern colonies—Mr. Burke's and Mr. Hartley's 
conciliatory motion. Dr. Franklin's conciliatory plan— 
Petition, State of affairs in America—Battle of Lex- 
zngton—Battle of Bunker" s Hill—Meeting and proceed- 
ings of congreſs—=General Waſhington appointed com- 
mander in chief—tis character — Expedition to Ca- 
nada. Forts taten Quebec befieged—General Mont- 
gomery defeated and killed Proceedings in the South 
Lord Dunmore quits his government — Norfolk burnt, 


[A. D. 1774, 1775+] 25 
TRE people of Great Britain are remarkable for two 
qualities, the eager and ſanguine purſuit of a preſent 
object, and an almoſt total inattention to future proſpects. 
Thus, while the proceedings of the American congreſs, 
which obviouſly foreboded the ultimate ſeparation of the 
colonies from the mother- country, occupied but little of 
their attention; the whole nation was engaged with ſuch 
frivolous objects as the ſecuring of a ſeat for Mr. Wilkes 
for Middleſex, and other petty views relative to the buſineſs 
of the general election. It would be no difficult taſk for 
any ſtateſman, perhaps, to abſtract at any time the whole 
attention of this people from any great general ſubject, by 
engaging it in ſuome unimportant diſpute; by ſetting the 


different parties at variance, or exhibiting any ſpectacle 
do intereſt their curioſity. | 


On the zoth of November, the king, in his ſpeech to 
his new parliament, informed them, “ that a moſt dar- 
ing ſpirit of reſiſtance and diſobedience to the laws un- 
happily prevailed in the province of Maſſachuſets, and 
had broken forth in freſh violences of a very criminal na- 
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ture, and that theſe proceedings had been countenanced 
and encouraged in his other colonies, and un»arrantable 
attempts had been made to obſttruct the commerce of his 
kingdoms by uniawfui combinations, and that he had 
taken ſuch meaſures, and given ſuch orders, as he judged 
molt pipes and effectual for carrying into execution the 
laws which were paſſed in the laſt ſeſſion of the late par- 
liament, relative to the province of Maſſachuſets.“ 

An addreſs which was propoſed in the houſe of com- 
mons in anſwer to this {peech, produced a warm debate. 
The miniſter was reminded of the great effects He had 
predicted from the late American acts: They were to 
humble that whole continent without farther trouble, 
and the puniſhment of Boſton was to ſtrike fo univerſal 
a panic on all the colonies, that it would be totally aban- 
doned, and inſtead of obtaining relief, a dread of the 
ſame fate would awe the other provinces to a moſt reſpect- 
ful ſubmiſſion. 

As the addrets, which was moved, ſcemed to many of 
the oppoſition to imply an approbation of the ats which 
they had been at ſome pains to prevent, it was debated 
at conſiderable length, whether or not his majeſty ſhould 
immediately be requeſted, that he would be graciouſly 
pleaſed to commun:cate the whole intelligence he had 
received from America, and the letters, orders, and in- 
ſtructions upon that buſineſs. This information the mi- 
nority demanded as ablolutely neceſſary, before they 
could give judgment on the conduct of meaſures at home, 
or the poſture of affairs in America: Without this de- 
liberation, the world would conclude, that the new par- 
lament had ſervilely followed the plans of the old without 
examination, and without the leaſt regard for the intereſt 
of the colonies. Severe refle&ions were thrown out 
againſt the laſt parliament, and that unmeaning arrogance 
which ſeemed to promiſe ſo much from their haſty deter- 
minations, To this it was anſwered, that as addreſſes 
were mere matters of courſe, they in no degree affected 
future conſilerations, when American affairs might be 
introduced with more propriety; in the mean time, 
ſaid the miniſter, as America has made no offers of re- 
conciliation, ſhall Britain ſubmit to conceſſions ? _—_— 
$ Se A Ul» 
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a diviſion was called for, the numbers were 364, who 


voted for the addreſs as it originally ſtood, and 73 who 


voted for the amendment; ſo that the ſtrength of oppoſi- 
tion was not greater than it had been in the former par- 
lament. In the houſe of lords oppoſition was equally 
weak, or. a debate of a ſimilar nature, and conducted by 
ſimilar arguments ; for only thirteen appeared for the 
amendment, and fixty-three againſt it. Nine of the for- 
mer number joined in a proteſt, the firſt ever known to 
have been drawn up againſt an addreſs. It concludes: 
with theſe words: © It affords us a melancholy proſpect 
of the diſpoſition of lords in the preſent parliament, when 
we ice the houſe, under the vs of /o ſevere and uni- 
form an experience, again ready, without any inquiry, to 


\ countenance, if not to adopt, the ſpirit of former fatal 


proceedings, But whatever may be the miſchievous de- 


ſigns, or the inconſiderate temerity, which leads others 


to this deſperate courſe, we wiſh to be known as perſons 
who have everd:ſapproved of meaſures ſo pernicious in their 
paſt effects, and their future tendency, and who are not 
in haſte, without inquiry or information, to commit our- 
ſeives in declarations which may precipitate our country 
into all the calamities of a civil war. 
For ſome years paſt it had been cutomary to form the 
national eſtimates in dire& contradiction to the avowed 
ſtate of the nation, When the ſpeech gave aſſurances of 
perfect tranquillity, the eſtimates were for med upon a war 
eltabiiſhment, and now when hoſtilities were confeſſed, 
the eftimatez were formed upon a peace eſtabliſhment; 
Such abſurdities could not fail to call up the gentlemen 
in oppoſition, who were the more warm on this occaſion, 
as the miniſter declined any attempt to ſettle the bulineſs 
of America, or to liſten to any propolals for laying a 
ſtate of thoſe matters before the houſe. A reduction 
of 4000 ſeamen took place, as the firſt lord of the admi- 
ralty declared we were inconteſtably ſuperior to any force 
which the Americans could poſſibly raiſe from a rabble 
of undiſciplined men. q 
The parliament adjourned for the Chriſtmas holidays 
without coming to any deciſion on Atuerican affairs. As 
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ſoon as they met, in January 1775, a number of papers 


containing information were laid before them. Theſe 


were moſtly letters from governors and other ſervants of 


his majeſty, which detailed the oppoſition of the coloniſts 
m language calculated to give a bad impreſſion of their 
paſt conduct, and an alarming one of their future inten- 
tzons. | | ; 

It was a circumſtance unfavourable to the lovers of 
peace, that the rulers of Great Britain received almoſt 
the whole of their American intelligence from thoſe who 
had an intereſt in deceiving them. Governors, judges, 
revenue-officers, and other royal ſervants, being both ap- 
pointed and paid by Great Britain, fancied that zeal for 
the intereſt of that country would be the moſt likely 
means to enſure their farther promotion. They were, there- 
fore, in their official deſpatches to government, often 
tempted to abuſe the colonifts, with a view of magnify- 
ing their own vigilance, and recommending themſelves to 
Great Britain. The plain ſimple language of truth was 
not acceptable to courtly ears. Miniſters received and 
carefſed thoſe, and thoſe only, whoſe repreſentations coin- 


eided with their own views and wiſhes, They who con- 


tended that, by the ſpirit of the Engliſh conſtitution, 
Britiſh ſubjects reſiding on one fide of the Atlantic, were 
entitied to equal privileges with thoſe who reſided on the 
other, were unnoticed, while the abettors of miniſterial 
meaſures were heard with attention. | 

In this hour of national infatuation, lord Chatham 
again reſumed his ſeat in the houſe of lords, and exerted 
his unrivalled eloquence in various attempts to diſſuade 
his countrymen from attempting to ſubdue the Ame- 
ricans by force of arms. The native dignity of his 
ſuperior genius, and the recollection of his important 
ſervices, entitled him to diftinguiſhed notice. His lan- 
guape, voice, and geſture, were calculated to force con- 
viction on his hearers. Though venerable for his age, he 
ſpoke with the fire of youth. He introduced himſelf with 
ſome general obſervations on the importance of the Ame- 


rican quarrel, He enlarged on the dangerous events 


that were voming on the nation in conſequence of the — 
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ſent diſpute. He arraigned the conduct of miniſters with 


great ſeverity, and reprobated their whole ſyſtem of Ame- 
rican politics. 5 | 
At the ſame time he introduced a motion, which he 


conceived might tend to promote peace and reconciliation, 


and accompanied it with the following animated and pa- 


ſhip, „of acceſs to his majeſty, I will-endeavour to tranſ- 


mit to him, through the conſtitutional channel of this 
houle, my ideas of America, to reſcue him from the miſ- 
advice of his preſent miniſters. I congratulate your lord - 
ſhips, that the buſineſs is at /aft entered upon, by the no- 
ble lord's * laying the papers before you. As I ſuppoſe 
your lordſhips too well apprized of their contents, I hope I 
am not premature, in ſubmitting to you mypreſent mot ion: 

«« That an humble addreſs be preſented to his majeſty, 
humbly to deſire and beſeech his majeſty, that in order to 
open the way towards a happy ſettlement of the dangerous 
troubles in America, by beginning to allay ferments and 
ſoften animoſities there; and above all, for preventing 
in the mean time any ſudden and fatal cataſtrophe at 
Boſton, now ſuffering under the daily irritation of an 
army before their eyes, poſted in their town; it may 
graciouſly pleaſe his majeſty that immediate orders be 
deſpatched to general Gage, for removing his majeſty's 
forces from the town of Boſton, as ſoon as the rigour of 
the ſeaſon, and other circumſtances indiſpenſable to the 
fafety and accommodation of the ſaid troops, may render 
the ſame practicable. | 

«« I wiſh, my lords, not to loſe a day in this urgent, 
preſſing criſis; an hour now loſt in allaying ferments in 
America, may produce years of calamity : For my own 
part, I will not deſert, for a moment, the conduct of this 
weighty buſineſs, from the firſt to the laſt; unleis nailed 
to my bed by the extremity of ſick neſs, I will give it un- 
remitted attention; I will knock at the door of this ſleep- 
ing and confounded miniftry, and will rouſe them to 2 


ſenſe of the impending danger. 


= # Lord Dartmoum. 
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«© When I ſtate the importance of the colonies to this 


country, and the magnitude of-danger hanging over this 


country, from the preſent plan of miſ-adminiſtration- 


practiſed againſt them, I deſire not to be underitood to 


argue for a reciprocity of indulgence between Engiand 


and America. I contend not for indulgence, but juſtice 
to America; and I ſhall ever contend, that the Ameri- 


cans juſtly owe obedience to us in a limited degree---they | 


owe obedience to our ordinances of trade and navigation; 


but let the line be ſkilfully drawn between, the objects of 


_ thoſe ordinances, and their private, internal property; 
let the ſacredneſs of their property remain inviolate; let it 


be taxable only by their own conſent, given in their pro- 
vincial aſſemblies, otherwiſe it will ceaſe to be property. As 
to the metaphyſical refinements, attempting to ſhow that 
the Americans are equally free from obedience and com- 
merical reſtraints, as from taxation for revenue, as being 
unrepreſented here; 1 pronounce them futile, fri volous, 
and groundleſs. 

„When J urge this meaſure of recalling the troops 
from Boſton, I urge it on this preſſing principle, that it 


is neceilarily preparatory to the reſtoration of your peace, 


and the eſtabliſument of your proſperity. It will then 
appear that you are diſpoſed to treat amicably and equi- 
tably; and to conſider, reviſe, and repeal, if it ſhould be 
found neceſſary, as I aſtirm it will, thoſe violent acts and 
declarations which have diſſeminated confuſion through- 
out.your empire. | | | 
&© Reſiftance to your acts was neceſſary as it was juſt; 
and your vain declarations of the omnipotence of parlia- 
ment, and your imperious doctrines of the neceſſity of 
ſubmiſſion, will be tound equally impotent to convince 
or to enſlave your fellow-ſubje&ts in America, who feel 
that tyranny, whether ambitioned by an individual part 
of the legiſlature, or the bodies “ who compole it, is 
equally intolerable to Britiſh ſubjects. 
The means of entorcing this thraldom are found to 
be as ridiculous and weak in practice, as they are unjuſt 


* Sce note A] at the end of ths volume, : 
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| in principle. Indeed I cannot but feel the moſt anxious 
ſenſibility for the ſituation of general Gage, and the troops 
under his command; thinking him, as I do, a man of 
| humanity and underſtanding; and 2 as Jever 

will, the higheſt reſpect, the warmeſt love, for the Bri- 
tiſh troops. Their ſituation is truly unworthy; penned 
1 in inglorious inactivity. They are an army 
of impotence. You may call them an army of ſafety and 
of guard; but they are in truth an army of impotence and 
contempt: And, to make the folly equal to the diſgrace, 
they are an army of irritation and vexation. 

« But I find a report creeping abroad, that miniſters 
cenſure general Gage's inactivity: Let them cenſure him 
it becomes them it becomes their juſtice and their ho- 
nour. I mean not to cenſure his inactivity; it is a pru- 
dent and neceſſary ination: But it is a miſerable con- 
dition, where diſgrace is prudence, and where it is 
neceſſary to be contemptible. This tameneſs, however 
contemptible, cannot be cenſured; for the firſt drop of 
blood ſhed in civil and unnatural war might be immedi- 


EX cabile vulnus. 


I therefore urge and conjure your lordſhips, imme- 
diately to adopt this conciliating meaſure I will pledge 
mylelt tor its immediately producing conciliatory effects, 
by its being thus well-timed : But if you delay till your 


vain hope ſhall be accompliſhed, of triumphantly dicta- 


ting reconciliation, you delay for ever. But, admitting 
that this hope, which in truth is deſperate, ſhould be 
= accompliſhed, what do you gain by the impoſition of your 
victorious amity ?---you will be untruſted and unthanked. 
Adopt, then, the grace, while you have the opportunity 
of reconciſement; or at leaſt prepare the way. Allay the 
terment prevailing in America, by removing the obnoxious, 


2Z hoſtile caule---obnoxious and unſerviceable; for their 


merit can be only in inaction; non dimicare et VIncere,--- 
their victory can never be by exertions. Their force 
would be moſt diſproportionately exerted againſt a brave, 
generous, and united people, with arms in their hands, . 
and courage in their heatts---three millions of people, 
the genuine deſcendants of a valiant and pious anceſtry, 
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c When I ſtate the importance of the colonies to this 


country, and the magnitude of-danger hanging over this 


country, from the preſent plan of miſ-adminiſtration. 


practiſed againſt them, I defire not to be underitood to 


argue for à reciprocity of indulgence between Engiand 


and America. I contend not for indulgence, but juſtice 
to America; and I ſhall ever contend, that the Ameri- 
cans juſtly owe obedience to us in a limited degree---they 
owe obedience to our ordinances of trade and navigation; 


but let the line be ſkilfully drawn between, the objects of 


thoſe ordinances, and their private, internal property; 


let the ſacredneſs of their property remain inviolate let it 
be taxable only by their own conſent, given in their pro- 
vincial aſſemblies, otherwiſe it w1ll ceaſe to be property. As 


to the metaphyſical refinements, attempting to ſhow that 


the Americans are equally free from obedience and com- 
merical reſtraints, as from taxation for revenue, as being 
unrepreſented here; 1 pronounce them futile, trivolous, 
and groundleſs, | | 
„When I urge this meaſure of recalling the troops 
from Boſton, I urge it on this preſſing principle, that it 
is neceſſarily preparatory to the reſtoration of your peace, 
and the eftabliſhment of your proſperity. It will then 
appear that you are diſpoſed to treat amicably and equi- 
tably; and to conſider, reviſe, and repeal, if it ſhould be 
found neceſſary, as I aſtirm it will, thoſe violent acts and 
declarations which have diſſeminated confuſion through- 
out.your empire. | | | 
6 Reſiſtance to your acts was neceſſary as it was juſt; 
and your vain declarations of the omnipotence of parlia- 
ment, and your imperious doctrines of the neceſſity of 
ſubmiſſion, will be found equally impotent to convince 
or to enſlave your fellow-ſubjects in America, who feel 
that tyranny, whether ambitioned by an individual part 
of the legiſlature, or the bodies“ who compole it, is 
equaliy intolerable to Britiſh ſubjects. 
The means of entorcing this thraldom are found to 
be as ridiculous and weak in practice, as they are unjuſt 
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ö in. principle. Indeed I cannot but feel the moſt anxious 
ſenſibility for the ſituation of general Gage, and the troops 
under his command; thinking him, as I do, a man of 
{ humanity and underſtanding; and entertaining, as J ever 
will, the higheſt reſpect, the warmeſt love, for the Bri- 
tiſh troops. Their ſituation is truly unworthy ; penned 
3 in inglorious inactivity. They are an army 
of impotence. You may call them an army of ſafety and 
of guard; but they are in truth an army of 1mpotence and 
contempt: And, to make the folly equal to the diſgrace, 
they are an army of irritation and vexation. 

« But I find a report creeping abroad, that miniſters. 
cenſure general Gage's inaQtivity: Let them cenſure him 
it becomes them it becomes their juſtice and their ho- 
nour. I mean not to cenſure his inactivity; it is a pru- 
dent and neceſſary inactton: But it is a miſerable con- 
dition, where diſgrace is prudence, and where it is 
neceſſary to be contemptible. This tameneſs, however 
contemptible, cannot be cenſured ; for the firſt drop of 
blov'i! ſhed in civil and unnatural war might be immedi- 
cabile vulnus. 

I therefore urge and conjure your lordſhips, imme- 
diately to adopt this conciliating meaſure I will pledge 
myſelf for its immediately producing conciliatory effects, 
by its being thus well- timed: But if you delay till your 
vain hope ſhall be accompliſhed, of triumphantly dicta- 
ting reconciliation, you delay for ever. But, admitting 
that this hope, which in truth is deſperate, ſhould be 
accompliſhed, what do you gain by the impoſition of your 
2 victorious amity ?---you will be untruſted and unthanked. - 
Adopt, then, the grace, while you have the opportunity 
of reconciſement; or at leaſt prepare the way. Allay the 
terment prevailing in America, by removing the obnoxious, 
hoſtile caule---obnoxious and unſerviceable; for their 
merit can be only in inaction; non dimicare et viucere, - 
their victory can never be by exertions. Their force 
would be molt diſproportionately exerted againſt a brave, 
| generous, and united people, with arms in their hands, 
and courage in their hearts---three millions of people, 
the genuine deſcendants of a valiant and pious ancettry, 
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driven to thoſe deſerts by the narrow maxims of a ſuper- 


ſtitious tyranny. And is the ſpirit of perſecution never to 


be appeaſed? Are the brave ſons of thoſe brave forefathers 


to inherit their ſufferings, as they have inherited their 
virtues? Are they to ſuſtain the infliction of the moſt op- 
79% th and unexampled ſeverity, beyond the accounts of 

iſtory, or deſcription of poetry? Rhadamanthus habet 
durifſima regna, caſtigatque, auditque. So ſays the wiſeſt 


poet, and perhaps the wiſeſt ſtateſman and politician. ' 


But our miniſters ſay, * The Americans mult not be 
heard. They have been condemned unheard. The 
indiſcriminate hand of vengeance has lumped together 


innocent and guilty; with all the formalities of hottility, 


has blocked up the town *, and reduced to beggary and 
famine thirty thouſand inhabitants. 
«© But his majeſty is adviſed, that the union in Ame- 


rica cannot laſt. Miniſters have more eyes than I, and 


ſhould have more ears; but with all the information I 
have been able to procure, I can pronounce it—an union, 
ſolid, permanent, and effectual. Miniſters may fatisfy 


themſelves, and delude the public, with the report of- 


what they call commercial bodies in America. They 
are not commercial; they are your packers and factors; 
they live upon nothing—for I call commiſſion nothing. 
I mean the minifterial authority for this American intel- 
ligence; the runners for government, who are paid for 
their intelligence. But theſe are not the men, nor this 
the influence, to be conſidered in America, when we 


eſtimate the firmneſs of their union. Even to extend the 
queſtion, and to take in the really mercantile circle, will 


be totally inadequate to the confideration. Trade indeed 
increaſes the wealth and glory of a country ; but its real 
ſtrength and ſtamina are to be looked for among the cul- 
tivators of the land: In their ſimplicity of life is found the 
ſimpleneſs of virtue—the integrity and courage of free- 
dom. Theſe true genuine ſons of the earth are invinci - 


bie: And they ſurround and hem in the mercantile bodies; 


even if theſe bodies, which ſuppoſition I totally diſclaim, . 


* Boſton. 


could 
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«could be ſuppoſed diſaffected to the cauſe of liberty. Of 
this 9 ſpirit exiſting in the Britiſh nation (for ſo I 
wiſh to diſtinguiſh the real and genuine Americans from 
the pſeudo-traders I have deſcribed)- of this ſpirit of 
independence“, animating the nation of America, I have 
the molt authentic information. It is not new among 
them; it is, and has ever been, their eſtabliſhed principle, 
their confirmed perſuaſion ; it is their nature, and their 
doctrine. | | 

«© I remember ſome years ago, when the repeal of the 

ſtamp- act was in agitation, converfing in a friendly con- 
fidence with a perſon of undoubted reſpect and authen- 
ticity, on that ſubje&; and he aſſured me, with a cer- 
tainty which his judgment and opportunity gave him, 
that theſe were the prevalent and ſteady principles of 
America---That you might deſtroy their towns, and cut 
them off from the ſuperfluities, perhaps the conveniencies 
of life; but that they were prepared to deſpiſe your 
power, and would not lament their loſs, whilſt they have 
what, my lords?---thejr woods and their liberty. The 
'name of my authority, if I'am called upon, will authen- 
ticate the opinion irrefragablyÞ. 

i If illegal violences have been, as it is ſaid, committed 
in America; prepare the way, open the door of poſſibi- 
lity, for acknowledgment and ſatis faction: But proceed 
not to ſuch coercion, ſuch proſcription; ceaſe your indiſ- 
criminate inflitions z amerce not thirty thouſand, opprefs 
not three millions, for the fault of forty or fifty. Such 
ſeverity of injuſtice muſt for ever render incurable the 
wounds you have already given your colonies: You irri- 


* i. e.) of legal liberty; — the independence of freemen, 
contra-diſtinguiſhed to the dependant ſtate of ſlaves. It was 
thought neceſſary to ſpecify this idea, leſt lord Chatham 
ſhould have been miſconceived to have imputed to America 
an original wiſh of diſconnexion from this country. On the 
contrary, when that fatal event did occur, his lordſhip attri- 
duted it to a very different cauſe from the inclination of 
America — That ſtate of independency into which your mea- 
Jnres hitherto have driven her.“ | 


+ It was Dr, Franklin. 
| : tate 
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tate them to unappeaſable raneour. What though you 
march from town to town, and from province to province z 


though you ſhould be able to enforce a temporary and 
local ſubmiſſion, which I only ſuppoſe, not admit---how 


will you be able to ſecure the obedience of the country 


ycu leave behind you in your progreſs, to graſp the do- 


minion of eighteen hundred miles of continent, populous 


in numbers, poſſeſſing valour, liberty, and reſiſtance ? 


«© This reſiſtance to your arbitrary ſyſtem of taxation 


might have been foreſeen: It was obvious from the nature 


of things, and of mankind; and above all, from the 
whiggiſh ſpirit flouriſhing in that country. The ſpirit 
which now reſiſts your taxation in America, is the ſame * 
which formerly oppoſed loans, benevolences, and ſhip- 
money, in England : The ſame ſpirit which called all 
England on its legs, and by the bill of rights vindicated. 


theEngliſh conſtitution; The ſame ſpirit which eſtabliſhed 
the great, fundamental, eſſential maxim of your liberties, 


that no ſubjett of England hall be taxed but by his owun 


conſent. | 
«© This glorious ſpirit of whiggiſm animates three 


millions in America; who prefer poverty with liberty, to 


gilded chains and ſordid affluence; and who will die in 
defence of their rights as men, as freemen. What ſhall 
oppoſe this ſpirit, aided by the congenial flame glowing 
in the breaſts of every whig in England, to the amount, 
I hope, of double the American numbers? Ireland they 
have to a man, In that country, joined as it is with the 
cauſe of the colonies, and placed at their head, the diſ- 
tinction I contend for is and muſt be obſcrved. This 
country ſuperintends and controls their trade and 


* Not ſo, according to the political logic of adminiſtration ; 
which would prove the tery;/7z of „ this American ſpirit.“ 


In the debate for an addreſs, on the firſt day of the ſeſſion, 


OR. 26, 17-5, Mr. Fox urged, with his uſual ability, what 
he conceived to be whig principles; principles conſulting the 
good of the governed, rather than the governors ; principles 
jealouſly ſecuring the rights of the people againſt every en- 
croachment of power; and theſe, he thought, had fome re- 
lation to the cauſe and conduc of America. 


navi- 
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mvigation; but they tax themſelves. And this diſtinction 
between external and internal control is facred and infur- 
mountable : It is involved in the abit a&t nature cf things. 
Property is private, individual, abſolute. Trade is an 
extended and complicated conſideration: It reaches as far 
as ſhips can fail or winds can blow; It is a great and 
various machine, To.regulate the numberleſs movements 
of its ſeveral parts, and combine them into effect, for the 
good of the whole, requires the ſuperintending wiſdom and 
energy of the ſupreme power in the empire. But this 
{ſupreme power has no effect towards internal taxation; 
for it does not exiſt in that relation: There is no ſuch 
4 thing, no ſuch idea in this conſtitution, as a ſupreme 
power operating upon property. Let this diſtinction then 
remain for ever aſcertained; taxation is theirs, commer- 
cial regulation is ours. As an American I wonld recog- 
nize to England her ſupreme right of regulating commerce 
and navigation: As an Englithman by birth and princi- 
pie, 1 recognize to the Americans their {up: eme unalien- 
N able right in their pr operty; a right which they are 
5 juſtified in the defence of to the laſt extremity. To main- 
F #tain this principle, is the common cauie of the whigs on 
the other hde of the Atlantic, and on this. Lis liberty 
to liberty engaged, that they will defend themſelves, their | 
families, and their country. In this great cauſe they are 1 
immoveably allied: It is the alliance of God and nature | 
5 immutabhle, eternal fixed as the firmament of heaven. 
3 &© To ſuch united force, what force ſhail be oppoſed? 
| What, my lords ?- -A few regiments in America, and 
ſeventeen or eighteen thouſand men at home I- I hz idea 
is too ridiculous to take up a moment cf your lordthips' 
time. Nor can ſuch a national and principled union be 
reliſted by the tricks of office, or miniſterial manœauvre. 
a Laying of papers on your table, or counting numbers on 
. a diviftion, will not avert or poſtpone the hour of danger : 
It muſt arrive, my. lords, unleſs theſe fatal acts ae done 
awav; it mult arrive in all its horrors, and then theſe 
boaſtful miniſters, in ſpite of all their confidence, and all LY 
their manceuyres, will be forced to hide their heads, 4 
They will be forced to a diſgraceful abandonment of their 
preſent mea.ures and principles, which they zyow, but 
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cannot defend; meafures which they preſume to attempt, 


but cannot hope to effectuate. They cannot, my lords, 
they cannot ſtir a ſtep; they have not a move * leſt 3 
they are check-mated. 

«© But it is not repealing this act of parliament, it is 
not repealing a piece of parchment, that can reſtore Ame- 
rica to our boſom: You muſt repeal her fears and her 
reſentments; and you may then hope for her love and 
gratitude, But novo, inſulted with an armed force, 
poited at Boſton ; irritated with an hoſtile array before her 
eyes, her conceſſions, it you could force them, would be 
ſuſp cious and inſecure; they will be zrato anima; they 
will not be the ſound bonourable paſſions of freemen ; 
they will be the dictates of fear, and extortions of erer 


But it is more than evident, that you cannot force them, 


principled and united as they are, to your unworthy 
terms of ſubmiſſion- it is impoſſible: And when I hear 
general Gage cenſured for ;inaRtivity, I mutt retort with 
indignation on thoſe, whoſe intemperate meaſures and 
improvident councils have betrayed him into his preſent 
fituation, His ſituation reminds me, my lords, of the 
anſwer of a French general in the civil wars of France 
Monſieur Conde oppoled to Monheur Turenne: He was 
aſked, how it happened that he did not take his adverſary | 


priſoner; as he was often very near him: J'ai peur, 


replied Conde, very honeſtly, „j'ai peur qu'il ne me 


prenne;“-I'm afraid he'll take me. 

„When your lordſhips look at the papers tranſmitted 
us from America when you conſider their decency, 
firmaeſs, and wiſtom, you cannot but reſpect their cauſe, 


and wiſh to make it your own. For myſelf, I mult de- 


clare and avow, that in all my reading and ocbiervation--- 
and it has been my favourite ſtudy---I have read Thu- 
cydides, and have ſtudied and admired the matter-ſftatcs 
of the world---that for ſolidity of reaſoning) force of 
fagacity, and wiſdom of concluſton, under ſuch a com- 
plication of diffieult circumſtances, no nation, or body cf 
men, can ſtand in preference to the general congreſs at 
5 J truft it is obvious to your lordſhips, 


* Sce note 1B. at the end of the valume, 
| that 
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Wat all attempts to impoſe ſervitude upon ſuch men, to 
ellabliſh deſpoiiſm over ſuch a mighty continental nation, 
muſt be vain, muſt be fatal, We ſhall be forced ulti- 
mately to retract z let us retract while we can, not when 
we muſt, I ſay we muſt neceſſarily undo theſe violent 
oppreſſive acts“: They mult be repealed;---you will repral 
tkem; I pledge mylelt for it, that you will in the end 
repeal them; I ſtake my reputation on it: I will conſent 
to be taken for an idiot, if they are not finally repealed. 
Avoid, then, this humiliating, difgracetul neceſſity. With 
2 dignity becoming your exalted ſituation, make the firſt 
advances to concord, to peace, and happineſs : For that 
is your true dignity, to act with prudence and juſtice. 
That you ſhould frtt concede, is obvious, ſrom found and 
rat onal policy. Conceſſion comes with better grace and 
more faluiay effect from ſuperior power; it reconciles 
ſuperiority of power with the feelings of men; and eſta- 
bliihes ſolid confidence on the foundations of affection and 
gratitude, 1 

So thought a wiſe poet and a wiſe man in political 
tagacity ; the friend of Mecznas, and the eulog'ſt of 
LAugumins, To him, the adopted fon and {ucceſior, the 
firit Cztiar, to him, the maſter of the world, he wiſely 
urged tins canduct of prudence and dignity; Tuque prior, 


Za parce; projice tela manu. | 


„ Zvery motive, therefore, of juſtice and of policy, of 
dignity and of prudence, urges you to allay the ferment 


in Amcrica---by 2 removal of your troops from Boſton, 


by a1cpcal of your acts of parliament---and by demon- 
firation of amicable diſpoſitions towards your colonies. 
On the other hand, every danger and every hazard impend, 
to deter you from perſeverance in your preſent ruinous 
mcalures, Foreign war hanging ever your heads by a 


Ihe acts paſted in the preceding ſeſſion, for ſhutting up 
the port of Boſton, altering the charter of Maſſachuſet's 
Buy, &c. The noble ſpeaker's prediction was ſtrictly verified; 
ne rcpcal of theſe acts was at Ja}, after three years fruitleſs 
wer, ſent out as a peacc- offering to the congreſs of America; 
By whom it was treated with contempt. 2h 

| 1 „ ſlight 
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cannot defend; meafures which they preſume to attempt, 
but cannot hope to «ffectuate. * They cannot, my lords, 
they cannot ſtir a Rep; they have not a move“ left; 
they are check-mated. 

«© But it is not repealing this act of parliament, it is 
not repealing a piece of parchment, that can reſtore Ame- 
rica to our boſum: You muſt repea] her fears and her 

reſentments; and you may then hope for her love and 
gratitude, But now, inſulted with an armed force, 
poſted at Boſton ; irritated with an hoſtile array before her 
eyes, her conceſſions, if you could force them, would be 
ſuſpicious and inſecure; they will be zrato animo; they 
will not be the ſound honourable paſſions of freemen; 
they will be the dictates of fear, and extortions of force. 
But it is more than evident, that you cannot force them, 
principled and united as they are, to your unworthy 
terms of ſubmiſſion- it is impoſſible: And when J hear 
general Gage cenſured for inactivity, I muſt retort with 
indignation on thole, whoſe intemperate meaſures and 
improvident councils have betrayed him into his preſent 
fituation, His ſituation reminds me, my lords, of the 
anſwer of a French general in the civil wars of France 
Monſieur Conde oppoſed to Monſieur Turenne: He was 
aſked, how it happened that he did not take his adverſary 
priſoner, as he was often very near him: „ Jai peur, 
replied Conde, very honeſtly, „j'ai peur qu'il ne me 
prenne;“-I'm afraid he'll take me. | 

&© When your lordſhips look at the papers tranſmitted 
us from America; when you conſider their decency, 
firmneſs, and wiſdom, you cannot but reſpe& their cauſe, 
and wiſh to make it your own. For myſelf, I mui de- 
clare and avow, that in all my reading and obſervation- 
and it has been my favourite ſtudy- -I have read Thu- 
cydides, and have ſtudied and admired the maiter-ſtates 
of the world---that for ſolidity of reaſoning, force of 
fagacity, and wiſdom of concluſion, under ſuch a com- 
plication of difficult circumſtances, no naticn, or body cf 
men, can ſtand in preference to the general congreſs at 
Philadelphia. I truſt it is obvious to your lordſhips, 


* Sce note [B] at the end of the valume. 
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Wat all attempts to impoſe ſervitude upon ſuch men, to 
etabliſh deſpoiiſm over ſuch a mighty continental nation, 
muſt be vain, muſt be fatal. We ſhall be forced ulti- 
mately 1o retract; let us retract while we can, not when 
we mult, I ſay we muſt neceſſarily undo theſe violent 
oppreſſive ais“: They mult be repealed;---you will rep-al 
them; I pledge mylelt for it, that you will in the end 


repeal them; I ftake my reputation on it: I will conſent 


to be taken for an idiot, if they are not finally repealed. 
Avoid, then, this humiliating, difgracetul neceſſity. With 
a dignity becoming your exalted ſituation, make the firſt 
advances to concord, to peace, and happineſs: For that 
xs your true dignity, to act with prudence and juſtice. 
That you ſhould firtt concede, is obvious, ſrom ſound and 


rational policy. Conceſſion comes with better grace and 


more faluiuy effect from ſuperior power; it reconciles 
ſuperiority of power with the feelings of men; and eſta- 
blithes ſolid confidence on the foundations of affection and 
gratitude, | 
So thought a wiſe poet and a wiſe man in political 
tagacity; the friend of Mecænas, and the eulog'ſt of 
LAugmins., To him, the adopted fon and ſucceſſor, the 
erit Cztar, to him, the maſter of the world, he wilely 
urged this conuct of prudence and dignity z Tuque prior, 
u parce; projice tela manu. | 
_* Lvely motive, therefore, of juſtice and of policy, of 
dignity and of prudence, urges you to allay the ferment 
m Amcrica---by à removal of your troops from Boſton, 
by a tcpeal of your acts of parliament---and by demon- 
ſtration of amicable diſpoſitions towards your colonies. 
On the other hand, every danger and every hazard impend, 
to deter you from perſeverance in your preſent ruinous 
matures, Foreign war hanging ever your heads by a 


AI The acts paſſed in the preceding ſeſſion, for ſhutting up 
the port of Boſton, altering the charter of Maſſachuſet's 
Buy, &c. The noble ſpeaker's prediction was ſtrictly verified; 
we recpcal of theſe acts was af Jui, after three years fruitleſs 
war, ſent out as a pcacc- offering to the congreſs of America; 
by whom it was treated with contempt. 947 
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ſlight and brittle thread: France and Spain watching your 
condutt, and waiting for the maturity of your errors; 
with a vigiant eye to America, and the temper of your 
colonies, more than to their own concerns, be they what 
they may. | 

& To conclude, my lords: If the miniſters thus perſe- 
vere in miſadviſing and miſleading the king, I will not 
ſay, that they can alienate the affections of bis ſubjects 
from his crown; but I will affirm, that they will make 
the crown not worth his wearing : I will not ſay that the 
King is betrayed but I will pronounce that the kingdom 
is undone.” 

The cabinet, however, having determined on coercive 
meaſures, they declared that the mother-country ſhould 
not relax till America confeſſed her ſupremacy ; and that 
obedience ſhould be required by arms. The majority was 
68, the minz:rity only 18, among whom was his royal 
highneſs tie duke of Cumbe land 

When the American papers were brought under the 
conſideration, of the lower houſe, it was moved that the pe- 
tition jrom the trading companies in the kingdom ſhould be 
likewiſe referred to the committee; but the miniſtry en- 
deavoured to prevent this, by eſtablithing a diſtinct ion 
between the commercial views of the petitioners, ard the 
political views cf parliament, and propoſed a ſeparate 
committee for the conſideration of the merchants' peti- 
tions, as the committee for conſidering the American pa- 
pers would have no time for ſuch deliberations as might 
produce ſpeedy redreſs, if interrupted and embarrafled by 
numerous petitions, Oppoſition, cn the other hand, 
declared this to be worſe than a rejection of the petitions, 
and termed the propoſed committee a commttee of oblivion; 
but no oppoſition was effectual, for the numbers in favour 
of this propoſal were more than two to one, and peti- 
tions from Briſtol, Glaſgow, &c. &c. were referred to 
the committee of oblivion. 

The 27th of January being appointed for the conſidera- 
tion of the American papers, the London merchants, in 
their ſecond petition, endeavoured to connect the com- 
mercial and political intereſts of the nation more _y 

than 
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tkm the miniſtry had been willing to allow, alleging that 
the original connexion of America with the mother- coun- 


fry, and the benefits reſulting from it, were of a commer- 
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cial kind, and of courſe the propriety or impropriety of 
the late regulations were queſtions inſeparably united 
with the commerce between Great Britain and America. 


After lamenting the late deciſion by which their petition 


was referred io a {eparate committee, and virtually reje*t- 


in ſupport of their. former petition. In conſequence of 
this requeſt, the minority reſumed their former argu- 
ments in favour of the petitions, and moved that the ob- 
noxious order for referring their petitions to a ſeparate 


ed, they entreated to be heard by themſelves or their agents, 


committee ſhould be diſcharged. To negligence the mi- 


niſter added injuſtice, to incapacity want of reaſon, and 
to ſpecious pretences of expediency, the groſſeſt incon- 


fitency., Theſe defects in the members of adminiſtration ' 
defroyed trade, made the middhng claſſes beggars, and 


the revenue poor, and were the cauſes of the many miſe- 


ris that could not fail to enſue from the buſineſs of laſt 


year. And, as if the meatureof England's diſgrace had 
not been full, miniſtry now offered the greateſt indignity 
to the mercantile, and moſt important part of the people, 


by treating their petitions with a rudeneſs uncommon at 


a)l tines, unwiſe at this critical period, and not warrant- 
e by any arguments from reaton, law, juſt.ce, or ne- 
ocility. By refuſing theſe petitions, the committee for 


the confideration of American affairs muſt err for want of 


information, and if any thing could be more fatal than 
tuch ignorance, it was the delay waich protracted the 


conſideration until perhaps it might be out of their power 
fs prevent a civil war, or put a ſtop to what advances 


Kight reafonably be ſuppoied to have been made in 


teat diſtreſſed country. The miniſterial party anſwered, ' 


nat the merchants onght not to be wanting in that 


confidence which they were wont to place in parita- ' 


ent, without the ſupremacy of which, England derived 
«ettruftion rather than benefit from her commerce with 
America; and if, in afſerting this ſupremacy, commerce 


» 


Wuud be interrupted, ſurcly they ought quietiy to bear 
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the inconvenience, who would be the greateſt gainers by 
the eſtabliſhment of the rights of ſovereignty. They 
farther inlinuated, that the voice of faction had proved 
a powertul means for making many of the merchants 
ſuoſcribe the petitions. The delay of the conſideration 
of American affairs proceeded from a report, that a pe- 
tition from the congreſs was on its way to England, and 
which was of a conciiiatory tendency. But when lord 
North, in defending his conduct againſt the attacks 
pointed at himſelf in particular, by maintaining, that he 
could not foreſce the miſchiets from the exportation of the 
Eaft India company's tea, and that he did it merely to 
ſerve that company, he was ſilenced by a gentleman be- 


longing to the company, who begged to remind his lord- 


ſhip of the warning be had given him concerning the ex- 
portation of the tea, and repeated, that laying a duty on 


the tea in America, and granting a drawback in Eng- 


land, was a ſoleciſm in commerce and in politics, and an 
abſurdity which had been reprobated when firſt propoſed. 
On a diviſion, however, there appeared 250 who oppoſed 
reſcinding the reſolution relative to the petitions, and only 
89 who ſupported the motion; and when Mr. Bollan, 
Dr. Franklin, and Mr. Lee offered a petition, ſtating, 
that they were authoriſed by the American congreſs to 
preſent a petition to the king, the offer was rejected by a 


prodigious majority, who denied the legality of the con- 


greſs, and refuſed to liſten to any mode of reaſoning 
which tended to repreſent the danger of rejecting peti- 
tions from bodies of individuals, a meaſure that would 
infallibly end in rebellion. The merchants of London 
now were determined not to preſent their petitions, or 
ſubmit their affairs to the committee of oblivion, and 
one of their number acquainted the houſe “ that mer- 
chants revealing at that bar the ſtate of their affairs, was 
a meaſure which all would wiſh to avoid, unleſs upon 
ſuch great occaſions as the preſent, where the public weal 
is evidently at ſtake, when their duty as good ſubjects 
requires it of them; but when the mode of examination 
is ſuch as totally precludes them from anſwering the great 
public object, which in their opinion is clearly the caſe 
by | at 
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at preſent, they beg leave humbly to ſignify, that they 
wave appearing before the committee which has bcen ap- 
pointed; and that the merchants are not under any ap- 
prehenſions reſpecting their American debts, unleſs the 
means of remittance ſhou;d be cut off by meatures that 
may be adopted in Great Britain,” 

In the courſe of the debate on lord Chatham's motion 
for addrefiing his majeſty to withdraw his troops from 
Boſton, it had been obſerved by ſome lords in adminiſtra- 
tion, that it was common and eaſy to cenſure their mea- 
fures, bur thoſe who did ſo, propoſed nothing better. 
Lord Chatham anſwered, that he ſhould not be one of 
thoſe idle cenſurers; that he had thought long and cloſely 
upon the ſubjed, and purpoſed ſoon to lay before their 
Jordſhips the reſult of his meditations, in a plan for heal- 
ing the differences between Great Britain and the colonies, 
and for reſtoring peace to the empire. When he had 


matured his plan, he introduced it into the houle in the 
form of a bili for ſettling the troubles in America. In 


this he propoſed that the coloniſts thould make a full ac- 
kpzowiedgment of the ſupremacy. of the legiſlature, and 
the ſuperintending power of the Britiſh parliament. The 
bill dot abſolutely decide on the right of taxation, but 
partly as a matter of grace, and partly as a compromiſe, 
declared and enacted, that no tollage tax, or other 
charge, ſliould be levied in America, except by common 
conſent in their provincial aſſemblies.“ It aſſerted the 
right of the king to ſend a legal army to any part of his 
dominions at ail times, but declared, „that no military 
force could ever be lawfully employed to violate or de- 
ſtroy the juſt rights of the people. It allo legaliſed the 
Holding of a congreſs in the enſuing May for the double 


purpoſe of recogniſing the ſupreme legiſlative autho- 


rity, and ſuperintending power of parlament over the 
colonies, and for making a free grant to the king, his heirs 
and ſucceſſors, of a certain and perpetual revenue ſubject 
to the diſpoſition of parſiament, and applicable to the al- 
leviation of the national debt.** On theſe conditions the 
bill propoſed, „to reſtrain the powers of the admiralty 
couris te their ancient limits, and ſuſpend for a limneg 
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time thoſe acts which had been complained of by con- 


greſs. It propoſed to place the judges in America on 
the ſame footing, as to the holding of their ſalaries and 
offices, with thoſe in England, and ſecured to the colo- 
nies all the privileges, franchiſes, and immunities, grant- 
ed by their ſeveral charters and conſtitutions. His lord- 
ſhip introduced this plan with a ſpeech, in which he ex- 
plained and ſupported every part of it. When he fat 
down,” lord Dartmouth roſe and ſaid, „ it contained mat- 
ter of ſuch magnitude as to require conſideration, and 
therefore hoped, that the nobje earl did not expect their 
lordſhips to decide upon it by an immediate vote, but 
would be willing it ſhould lie on the table for conſidera- 
tion.“ Lord Chatham anſwered, „ that he expected no 
more ;* but lord Sandwich roſe, and in a petulant ſpeech 
oppoſed its being received at all, and gave his opinion, 
ce that it ought immediately to be rejected with the con- 
tempt it deſerved. That he could not believe it to be the 
production of any Britiſh peer—that it appeared to him 
rather the work of ſome American,“ and turning his 
face towards Dr. Franklin, who was leaning on the kyr, 
ſaid, „* he fancied he had in his eye the perſon who crew 
it up, one of the bittereſt and moſt miſchievous ..@pemies 
this country had ever known. This turned the eyes of 
many lords on the inſulted American, who, with that 


ſelf- command which is peculiar to great minds, kept his 


countenance unmoved. Several other lords of the admi- 
niſtration gave their ſentiments alſo, for rejecting lord 
Chatham's conciliatory bill, urging that it not only gave 
a ſanction to the traiterous proceedings of the cungrels 
already held, but legaliſed their future meeting. They 
enlarged on the rebellious temper and hoiti.e diſpoßtion 
of the Americans, and faid, “that, though the duty on 
tea was the pretence, the reſtriftions on their commerce, 
and the hopes of throwing them off, were the real mo- 
tives of their diſobedience ; and that to concede now, 
would be to give up the point for ever.“ . 
The dukes of Richmond and Mancheſter, lord Cam- 
den, lord Lyttelton, and others, were for receiving lord 
Chatham's conciliatory bill ſome from approvation of 
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its principles, but others only from a regard to the cha- 
racter and dignity of the houte. | 
Lord Dartmouth, who from indeciſion rarely had any 
will or judgment of his own, and who, with diſpoſitions 
tor the beſt meaſures, could be eafily prevailed upon to 
Join in ſupport of the worſt, finding the oppoſition from 
his coadjutors in adminiſtration unexpectedly ftrong, 
turned round and gave his voice with them for immedt- 
ately rejecting the plan, Lord Chatham, in reply to lord 
Sandwich, declared „the bill propoſed by him to be en- 
tirely his own; but he made no ſcruple to declare, that if 
he was the firſt miniſter of the country, and had the care 
of ſettling this momentous buſineſs, he ſhould not be 
aſhamed of publicly calling to his aſſiſtance a perſon ſo 
perfectly acquainted with the whole of the American af- 
fairs as the gentleman alluded to, and fo injuriouſly re- 
fleted upon (Dr. Franklin): One whom all Europe 
heid in high eſtimation for his knowledge and wiſdom, 
and ranked with her Boyles and her Newtons—who was 
an honour, not only to the Engliſh nation, but to human 
nature.“ | 
The plan propoſed by lord Chatham was rejected by 
a majority of 64 to 32, and without being admitted to 
lie on the table. That a bill on fo important a ſubject, of- 
fered by one of the firſt men of the age, and who, as 
prime miniſter of the nation, had but a few years before 
taken up Great Britain when in the loweſt deſpondency, 
and conducted her to victory and glory, through a war 
with two of the moſt powerful kingdoms of Europe, 
ſhould be rejected without any conſideration, or even a 
fecond reading, was not only a breach of decency, but a 
departure from that propriety of conduct which ſhould 
mark the proceedings of a branch of the national legiſla- 
ture. It could not but ſtrike every thinking American, 
tnat ſuch legiſlators, influenced by paſſion, prejudice, and 
party ſpirit, many of whom were totally ignorant of the 
ſubject, and who would not give themſelves an opportu- 
Bity by a ſecond reading, or farther conſideration, to in- 
form themſelves better, were very unfit to exerciſe unli- 
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mited ſupremacy over three millions of virtuous, ſenſible 


people, inhabiting the other fide of the globe. 


On the day after the rejection of lord Chatham's bill, 


a petition was preſen ed to the houſe of commons fiom 
the planters of the ſugar colonies reſiding in Great Bri- 
tain, and the merchants of London trading to the colo- 
nies. In this they ſtated, tha! the Britiſh property in the 


Weſt Ind:a iſlands amounted to upwards of thirty mil- 
lions, and that a farther property of many millions was 
employed in the commerce creaced by the faid iſlands, and 


that the profits and produce of theſe immenſe capitals, 
which ultimately centered in Great Britain, wonld be de- 


ranged and endangered by the continuance of the Ame- 


rican troubles. The petitioners were on the 16th of the 
next month admitted to a hearing, when Mr. Glover“, 
as their agent, ably demonſtrated the folly and danger of 
perſevering in the conteſt, but without any effect. The 
immediate coerion of the colonies was reſolved upon, and 
the miniſtry would not ſuffer themſelves to be diverted 


from its execution. They were confident of ſucceſs, if 
they could once bring the controverſy to the deciſion of 


arms. They expected more from couqueſt than they 
could promiſe themſelves By negotiation or compromiſe. 
The free conſtitutions of the colonies and their rapid pro- 
greſs in population were beheld with a jealous eye, as the 
natural means of independence. They conceived the moſt 
effectual method of retaining them long, would be to re- 
duce them ſoon. They hoped to be able to extinguiſh 
remonſtrance and debate by ſuch a ſpeedy and decifive 
conqueſt, as would give them an opportunity to new-mo-' 
del the colonial conſtitutions, on ſuch principles as would 
have prevented future altercations on the ſubject of their 
chartered rights. Every repreſentation that tended to re- 
tard or obſtruct the coercion of the colonies, was there- 
fore conſidered as tending only to prolong the controverſy. 
Confident of victory, and believing that nothing ſhort of 


* This gentleman, if we are not miſtaken, was the author 
of an epic poem, entitled“ Leonidas,“ and tome other pieces, 
equally demonſtrative oi his taſte and learning. 
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it would reſtore the peace of the empire, the min:ſtry was 
deaf to all petitions and repreſentations. They even pre- 
ſumed that the petitioners, when they found Great Bli- 
tain determined on war, would aſſiſt in carrying it on 
with vigour, in order to expedite the fettlement of the 
diſpute. They took it for granted, that when the pe- 
titioning towns were convinced that a renewal of the com- 
mercial intercourſe between the two countries would be 
ſooner obtained by going on, than turning back ; that 
the ſame intereſt which led them at firit to petition, would 
lead them afterwards to ſupport coercive meaſures, as the 
moſt effectual and ſhorteſt way of ſecuring commerce from 

all future interruptions. | 
The determination of miniſters to perſevere was alſo 
forwarded by hopes of the defection of New- York from 
her ſiſter colonies. They flattered themſelves, that when 
one link of the continental chain gave way, it wouid be 
eaſy to make an impreſſion on the disjointed extremi- 
ties. 
Every attempt to cloſe the breach which had been 
opened by the former parliament, having failed, and the 
miniſter having determined on the mode of proceeding 
with the coloniſts, their propoſed plan was briefly un- 
folded. This was to fend a greater force to America, 
and to bring in a temporary act to pnt a {top to all the 
foreign trade of the New-England colonies, particularly 
their fiſhery on the banks of Newfoundland, until they 
returned to their duty; at the ſame time deciaring, that 
whenever they ſhould acknowledge the ſupreme authority 
of the Britiſh legiſlature, pay obedience to the Jaws of 
this realm, and make a due ſubmiſſion to the king, their 
real grievances, upon their making proper application, 
ſhould be redreſſed. The other colonies, the miniter ſaid, 
were not ſo culpable, and he hoped might yet be brought 
to a ſenſe of their duty to their mother country by more, 
lenient meaſures. The queſtion now lay;within a very nar- 
row compals, and was bmp:y, Whether we ſhould aban— 
doi all claims on the colonies, and at once g ive up all the 
advantages arifing from our ſovereignty, and the com- 
merce dependant on it? Or, Whether we ſhuuid have re- 
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courſe to the meaſures indiſpenſably neceſlary in ſuch eir- 
cumſtances, and thereby enſure both ?—An addreſs to the 
following purpoſe was then propoſed: * To return 
thanks for the communication of the Amerisan papers, 


and to declare, that having taken them into moſt ſerious _ 


coniideration, they found, that a part of his majeiy's 
ſubjects in the province of Maſſachuſet's Bay had pro- 
ceeded fo far as to refi!t the authority of the ſupreme le- 
giſlatute, and that a rebellion actually exiſted at that time 
within the province: That with the utmoſt concern they 
perceived, that they had been countenanced and encou- 
raged by unlawful engagements and combinations entered 
into in ſeveral of the other colonies, to the injury and 
oppreſſion of many of their innocent fellow- ſubjects in 
Great Britain and the reſt of his majeſty's dominions : 
That this conduct appeared the more inexcuſable, x hon 
it was conſidered, with how much temper his majeſty 
and both houſes of parliament had acted in ſupport of 
the laws and conſtitution of Great Britain: That they 
never could fo far defert the truſt repoſed in them, as to 
relinquiſh any part of the fovereign authority over all the 
dominions which by l:w is veited in his majeſty and the 
two houſes of parliament ; and, that the conduct of many 
perſons in ſeveral of the colonies, during the Jate dif- 
turbances, was of itſelf {utficient to convince them of the 
neceſſity of that power, for the protection of the lives 


and fortunes of his majeſty's ſubjects. They ever had 


been, and would be ready to pay attention and regard to 
any real grievances of his majeſty's ſubjects, which in a 
dutiitul and conftitutional manner ſhould be laid before 
them; and whenever any of the colonies ſfkouid make a 
proper application to them, they ſhould be ready to afford 
them every juſt and reaſonable indulgence ; but, at the 
ſame time, they conſidered it as their indiſpenſable duty, 
humbly to beſeech his myjeſty, that he would take the 
moſt effectual meaſures to enforce due obedience to the 
laws and ſupreme authority of the legiſlature; and begged 
leave, in the moſt ſolemn manner, to aſſure his majety 
of their fixed reſolution, at the hazard of their lives and 
properties, to ſtand by his majeſty againſt all rebellious 
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attempts, in the maintenance of his juſt rights, and thoſe 
of the two houſes of parliament.” 
By this formidable addreſs, the indignation of oppoſi- 
tion was not only excited to the utmoſt, but even ſome of 
the moſt moderate friends of adminiſtration were ſtag- 
gered. It was denied, that what the miniſter called act 
of treaſon and {edition were fo in reality; nor did they 
ariſe from rebellious motives ; on the contrary, they were 
occaſioned by the conduct of thoſe who had attempted ' 
to eſtabliſh deſpotiſm among the Americans, as a prelude 
to the realizing the ſame wicked ſyſtem in the mother- 
country. An oppoſition to arbitrary meaſures was not 
only juſtifiable, but eſtabliſhed by precedent. It was a 
matter of little importance, it was urged, whether the 
tranſactions in America might properly be called rebellion 
or not. The queſtion was, Whether or not it was pru- 
dent in the houſe to declare them ſo? If, in the courſe 
of events, it ſhould be found neceſſary to make any con- 
ceſſion, or propoſe a treaty, ſuch conduct with regard to 
rebels would be highly diſhonourable to parliament ; and, 
if no treaty ſhould take place, their arms would never be 
the more powerful for diſtinguiſhing the war by the name 
of à rebellion. Such a declaration could have no other 
tendency than to make a great number, if not the whole 
people in America, deſperate. It was in vain to think 
that the other colonies could be blinded by ſingling out 
the colony of Maſlachuſet's Bay as the only ſeat of re- 
bellion. On the other hand, this could only ſerve to unite 
them the more firmly in one common cauſe, which, in- 
deed, had been already done in a great mealure by the co- 
ercive ałts paſſed by the laſt parliament. There was 2 
neceſſity, therefore, either for attempting ſomething to 
effectuate a reconciliation with the coloniſts, or to provide 
tor a war with the whole. | 
The miniſterial reply conſiſted in making law-diſtinc- 
tions, at that time abſurd in the extreme, between thoſe 
who had actually reſiſted the laws by force, and thoſe 
who had not yet proceeded to that length. The declara- 
tion of parliament, it was ſaid, did not preclude the 
| mercy of the crown; on the contrary, the addreſs itſelf 
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courſe to the meaſures indiſpenſably neceſſary in ſuch eir- 
cumſtances, and thereby enture both? An addreſs to the 
following purpoſe was then propofed : ** To return 
thanks for the communication of the Amerisan papers, 


and to declare, that having taken them into moſt ſerious 


coniideration, they found, that a part of his majeiy's 
ſubjects in the province of Maſſachuſet's Bay had pro- 
ceeded ſo far as to reſiit the authority of the ſupreme le- 
giſlatute, and that a rebellion actually exiſted at that time 
within the province: That with the utmoſt concern they 
perceived, that they had been countenanced and encou- 
raged by unlawiul engagements and combinations entered 
into in {ſeveral of the other colonies, to the injury and 
oppreiſion of many of their innocent fellow. ſubjeòts in 
Great Britain and the reſt of his majeſty's dominions : 
That this conduct appeared the more inexcuſable, whn 
it was conſidered, with how much temper his majeſty 
and both houſes of parliament had acted in ſupport of 
the laws and conſtimtiion of Great Britain: That they 
never could fo far deſert the truſt repoſed in them, as to 
relinquiſh any part of the ſovereign authority over all the 
dominions which by la is veited in his majeſty and the 
two houſes of parliament ; and, that the conduct of many 
perſons in ſeveral of the colonies, during the late dif- 
turbances, was of itſelf ſufcient to convince thein of the 
neceſſity of that power, for the protect ion of the lives 
and fortunes of his majeſty's ſubjects. They ever had 
been, and would be ready to pay attention and regard to 
any real grievances of his majeſty's ſubjects, which in a 
duiitul and conftitutional manner ſhould be laid before 
them; and whenever any of the colonies ſkou;d make a 
proper application to them, they ſhould be ready to afford 
them every juſt and reaſonable indulgence ; but, at the 
fame time, they conſidered it as their indiſpenſable duty, 
humbly to beſeech his majeſty, that he would take the 
moſt effectual meaſures to enforce due obedience to the 
laws and ſupreme authority of the legiſlature; and begged 
leave, in the moſt ſolemn manner, to aſſure his majeity 
of their fixed reſolution, at the hazard of their lives and 
properties, to ſtand by h:s majeſty againſt all rebellious 
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attempts, in the maintenance of his juſt rights, and thoſe 
of the two houſes of parliament. | 
By this formidable addreſs, the indignation of oppoſi- 
tion was not only excited to the utmoſt, but even ſome of 
the moſt moderate friends of adminiſtration were ſtag- 
gered. It was denied, that what the miniſter called act 
of treaſon and rn were fo in reality; nor did they 
ariſe from rebeilious motives ; on the contrary, they were 
occaſioned by the conduct of thoſe who had attempted 
to eſtabliſh deſpotiſm among the Americans, as a preiude 
to the realizing the ſame wicked ſyſtem in the mother- 
country. An oppoſition to arbitrary meaſures was not . 
only juſtifiable, but eſtabliſhed by precedent. It was a 
matter of little importanee, it was urged, whether the 
tranſactions in America might properly be called rebellion 
or not. The queſtion was, Whether or not it was pru- 
dent in the houſe to declare them ſo? If, in the courſe 
of events, it ſhould be found neceſſary to make any con- 
ceſſion, or propoſe a treaty, ſuch conduct with regard to 
rebels would be highly diſhonourable to parliament ; and, 
if no treaty ſhould take place, their arms would never be 
the more powerful for diſtinguiſhing the war by the name 
of @ rebellion. Such a declaration could have no other 
tendency than to make a great number, if not the whole 
people in America, deſperate. It was in vain to think 
that the other colonies could be blinded by ſingling out 
the colony of Maſlachuſet's Bay as the only ſeat of re- 
bellion. On the other hand, this could only ſerve to unite 
them the more firmly in one common cauſe, which, in- 
deed, had been already done in a great meaſure by the co- 
ercive acts paſſed by the laſt parliament. There was 2 
neceſſity, therefore, either for attempting ſomething to 
effectuate a reconciliation with the coloniſts, or to provide 
tor a war with the whole. | 
The miniſterial reply eonſiſted in making law-diftinc- 
tions, at that time abſurd in the extreme, between thoſe 
who had actually reſiſted the laws by foi ce, and thoſe 
who had not yet proceeded to that length. The declara- 
tion of parliament, it was ſaid, did not preclude the 
Mercy of the crown; on the contrary, the addreſs itſelf 
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was an act of mercy, in warning an ignorant and obſti- 
nate people of their danger. It was not neceſſary to 
puniſh univerſally; the puniſhment of Hancock, with 
ſome of the principal ringleaders, would be ſufficient; 
The boaſted union of the colonies would diſſolve the mo- 
ment the parliament ſhowed itſelf reſolved to a& with vi- 
gour and ſeverity. The whole of their political confe- 
deracy, as well as their commercial aſſociations, were 
founded upon principles of ſelf-denial, ſuffering, and 
rigour, not to be endured by human nature; and, there- 
fore, mult inſtantly fall to the ground. It was alſo aſ- 
ſerted, that the Americans neither were ſoldiers, nor ever 
could be made ſo; being naturally of a puſillanimous diſ- 
poſition, and utterly incapable of any ſort of order or diſ- 
eipline: That, by their lazineſs, uncleanlineſs, or radical 
defect of conſtitution, they were incapable of going 


through the ſervice of a campaign ; but would melt away 


with fickneſs before they could face an enemy; ſo that a 
very flight force would be more than ſufficient to reduce 
them completely. 

That enlightened ſtateſman and ſteady patriot, Mr, 
Fox, who on perceiving the impolitic meaſures into 
which adminiſtration were plunging, had ſeceded from 
the treaſury board, moved to leave out all but the preli- 
minary words of the addreſs, and to ſubſtitute after them 
the following: But deploring, that the information 
which they (the papers laid before the houſe) had at- 
forged, ſerved only to convince the houſe that the mea- 
{ures taken by his majeſty's ſervants, tended rather to 
widen than to, heal the unhappy differences between 
Great Britain and America. This amendment, how- 
ever, was rejected by a very great majority, of no fewer 
than three hundred and four to one hundred and five; 3f- 
ter which the queſtion being put upon the original mo- 
tion for the addreſs, was carried by two hundred and 
ninety- ſix to one hundred and ſix. Another motion was 
made to recommit the addreſs, on account of its threat- 
ening to involve the nation in the horrors of civil war. 
This occafioned a very violent debate, attended with 


great animoſity and aſperity of expreſſion. on both fides:: 
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The miniſters were charged with acting uniformly and 
ſyitematically upon tory and arbitrary principles, ſubve r- 
ſive of the conſtitution, deſtructive of the rights of the 

ople, and which had thrown the whole empire into a 
ſtate of diſtration and confuſion. By a purſuance of 
theſe diſgraceful and ruinous meaſures, they had tarniſhed 
the luſtre of the crown, alienated the affections of the 
people, and ſunk the nation from the higheſt pinnacle of 
power and glory, to a degree of cntempt in the eſtima- 
tion of the reſt of Europe, which, only a few years ago, 
it would have been deemed impoſſible for the accumu-— 
lated misfortunes and diſgraces of an age to have accom- 
pliſned. But that, in the true ſpirit of a tory adminiſtra - 
tion, they had ſacrificed the honour and intereſt of the 
nation in al! tranſactions with foreigners ; and reſerved all 
the ſpirit, the pride, the dignity and force of government, 
to be played off againſt the liberties of the people at home. 
A bitter day of retribution, however, it was predicted, 
would inevitably come, when they muſt anſwer to the 
juſtice of their country, for the miichief they had already 
done, and for the irretrievable ruin into which they had 
plunged the nation. | 

On the 7th of February, a conference was held with 
the upper houſe, at the requeſt of the commons, to pro- 
poſe their joining in the addreſs. This bulineſs being 
over, the marquis of Rockingham ſtood up to preſent a 
petition from the Weſt India planters to the lords, juſt at 
the very moment that the earl of Dartmouth roſe to ſpeak: 
on the affairs of that country. A debate having enſued 
who ſhould be firſt heard, the preference was at laſt given 
to the earl of Dartmouth, on account of the importance- 
of the ſubje& on which he was to ſpeak. This, how- 
ever, took up but little time; he having only made a 
motion to inſert the words “ the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal'* in the addreſs of the commons, that ſo it 
might jointly come down from the two houſes. 

The marquis now introduced the ſubject of the peti- 
tions; and in his ſpeech, after ſtating the importance of 
the ſubje&, offered inſtantly to bring evidence, that ſome 
of the Weſt India iſlands could not ſubſiſt after the pre- 
ſent addreſs had once had its full operation in America. 
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He alſo denied that any real information could be ob. 
tained, concerning the affairs of that continent, from 

pers ſo imperfect, and avowedly curtailed, as had been 
aid before parliament by the minifter. He maintained, 
that even if the papers had been in their original ſtate, 
they were infufficient to convey that full information 
which was neceſlary in the preſent caſe. The ſervants 
of the crown were much more liable to be impoſed upon 
than the merchants, as was evident from the falſe inform- 
ation which had already been given, and by which the 
miſchievous acts of parliament, ſo much cemplained of, 
had been produced. 

Theſe, and other arguments, were anſwered by mini- 
firy in the uſual ſtyle,—-That there was a neceſſity either 
to relinquiſh America entirely, or inſtantly to compel 
ſubmiſſion by every poſſible method. The diſtreſſes of 
people of all ranks were acknowledged, but treated as a 
matter of little conſequence, in compariſon of the vaſt 
advantages to be derived from a ſucceſsful war. Even 
if fortune ſhould declare for the Americans, and Bri- 
tain be obliged at laſt to relinquiſh her claim of ſovereign- 
ty, ſtill it was her duty to aſſert it. The prize was great, 
and well worth contending for. The event of all human 
affairs is uncertain. No plan, however well concerted, 
can inſure ſucceſs. The queſtion, however, was, Whe- 
ther it was better inſtantly to give up our rights with- 
out any conteſt, or abide the utmoſt inconventence that 
would attend our aſſertion of them? 5 | 

In the courſe of this debate, lord Mansfield condemned, 
with the utmoſt aſperity, the meaſure of laying on the 
duties in 1767, which he declared to be the moſt abſurd 
and pernicious that could be devifed, and the cauſe of all 
the evils which at preſent threatened the ſtate. Three 
lords, who at that time had been cabinet counſellors, 
and held the firſt offices in the ſtate, declared ſeparately, 
that they had no ſhave in that meaſure, nor had ever given 
it any approbation: Two of them * condemned it inexpreſs 
terms; and the other , who was ſtill in high office, did: 
got by any means ſeem to approve af it. 


Lords Sheiburne and Camden. + Duke of 9 
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This piece of intelligence was received with the greateſt 
marks of aſtoniſnment. That any meaſure ſhould be 
adopted by miniſtry, contrary to the inclination and 
judgment of miniſters, ſeemed a paradox to be explained 
only on the ſuppoſition of an unſeen and ſecret influence 
over the national councils, ſo often complained of by the 
patriots. This notion was accordingly revived and la- 
mented; much altercation, arraignment, and recrimina- 
tion took place: But no material change happened in the 
general ſentiments of the houſe; the marquis of Rock- 
ingham's motion was loſt, and the petitions refuſed a 
hearing, by a vaſt majority of one hundred and four to 
twenty-nine. A proteſt was ſigned by eighteen lords, 
in which the meaſures of adminiſtration were ſeverely 
condemned, and which concluded in the following man- 
ner: © Becauſe the means of enforcing the authority of 
the Britiſh legiſlature is confided to perſons of whoſe ca- 
pacity for that purpoſe, from abundant experience, we 
have reaſon to doubt; and who have hitherto made uſe of 
no effectual means of conciliating, or of reducing thoſe 
who oppoſe that authority: This appears in the conſtant _ 
failure of all their projects, the inſufficiency of all their 
information, and the diſappointment of all the hopes 
which they have for ſeveral years held out to the public. 
Parliament has never refuſed any of their propoſals, and 
yet our affairs have proceeded daily from bad to worſe, 
until we have been brought, ſtep by ſtep, to that ſtate of 
confuſion, and even civil violence, which was the natural 
reſult of theſe deſperate meaſures. 

«© We, therefore, proteſt againſt an addreſs, amount. . 
ing to a declaration of war, which is founded on no pro- 
per parliamentary information; which was introduced 
by refuſing to ſuffer the preſentation of petitions againſt 
it (although it be the undoubted right of the ſubje& to 
preſent the ſame); which followed the rejection of every 
mode of reconciliation ; which holds out no ſubſtantial 
offer of redreſs of grievances ; and which promiſes ſup- 
port to thoſe miniſters who have inflamed America, and 
groſsly miſconduRted the affairs of Great Britain,” 
= N 3 Thus 
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Thus the miniſtry, having proved ultimately victort- 
aus, no farther obſtacle remained to the entering upon 
deciſi ve meaſures, with regard to America. In anſwer to 
the addreſs,'a meſſage was ſent from the throne, de- 
manding an augmentation of the forces by ſea. and land. 
This being referred to the uſual committee of ſupply, a 
project was next formed of laying farther reſtrictions on 
the province of Maſſachuſet's Bay; it being deemed ab- 
furd to ſend a military force thither, without raking 
proper coercive laws, of which the military were to en- 
foree the execution. For this purpole, the miniſter de- 
clared he would make choice of a puniſhment ſo univerſal, 
that all ranks and degrees of men could not but be 
affected by it, which, of courſe, he ſuppoſed, would 
produce obedience to the former laws. A bill was there- 
fare, on the roth of February, brought into the hauſe of 
commons, to reſtrain the trade and commerce of the pro- 
vinces of Maſſachuſet's Bay and New-Hampſhire,. the 
colonies of Connecticut and Rhode Ifland, and. Provi- 
dence Plantation, in North America, to Great Britain, 
Ireland, and the Britiſh iſlands in the Weſt Indies; and 
ta prohibit ſuch. colonies and provinces. from carrying 
on any fiſhery on the banks of Newfoundland, or other 
places, therein to be mentioned, under certain conditions, 


and for a limited time. The extreme ſeverity of this act, 


however, he added, might be alleviated by. ſuch provi- 
fions as would not deſtroy its main object; for which 
reaſon he. would only propoſe it as temporary, to conti- 
nue either to the end of the year, or the next ſeſſion of 
parliament; and he would alſo propoſe, that particular 
perſons might be excepted, upon their obtaining certifi- 
cates from the governor of the province in which 
they, reſided, of their good behaviour; or upon their ſub- 
ſcribing a teſt, acknowledging the rights of parlia- 
ment. 

The debates on this bill were long and violent; all 
the arguments which had been uſed on formen occaſions 
by the members in oppoſition were now collected and 
urged with the utmolt vehemence, They were attended, 
however, 
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however, with their uſual want of ſucceſs, the queſtion 
being carried in favour of the bill by two hundred and 
fxty- one to eighty- five. 

In the progreſs of the bill, a petition from the mer- 
chants and traders of London, who were intereſted in the 
American commerce, was preſented againſt it. They 
were heard by their agent, Mr. David Barclay, and a 
variety of witneiles were examined before the houſe. In 
the courſe of their evidence it appeared that in the year 
1764, the four provinces of New-England employed in 
their ſeveral fiſheries no leſs than 45,880 ton of thippings 
and 6000. men; and that the produce of their fiſheries 
that year in foreign markets amounted to 322, 220l. 168. 
ſterling. It alſo appeared that the fiſheries had very 
much increaſed ſince that time that all the materials 
uſed in them, except ſalt and the timber of which the 
veſſels were built, were purchaſed from Great Britain; 
and that the net proceeds of the whole were remitted 
thither. All this information was diſregarded. After 
much oppoſition in both houſes, and a proteſt in the 
houſe of lords, the bill was, on the 3oth of March, by 
a great majority, finally ratified. So intent were the mi- 
niftry and parliament on the coercion of the coloniſts, 
that every other intereſt was ſacrificed to its accompliſh- 
ment. They conceived the queition between the two 
countries to be ſimply, whether. they ſhould abandon 
their claims, and at once give up all the advantages ariſ- 
ing from ſovereignty. and commerce, or reſort to violent 
meaſures for their ſecurity. 

The reſtraining act was followed by a demand for 2000 
additional ſeamen, and 4383 land forces. The force at 
Boſton,, lord North informed the houſe, would be aug- 
mented to 10,600 men, which he conſidered as ſufficient to 
carry all his meaſures into effect. 

Since the year 1769, when a ſecretary of ſtate officially 
diſclaimed all views of an American revenue, little men- 
tion had been made of that ſubject, but the decided ma- 
jority, which voted with the miniſtry. on this occaſion, 

emboldened lord. North once more to preſent it to the 
view of his countrymen; he, therefore, brought into 
| | > parliament 
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parliament a ſcheme which had the double recommenda. 
tion of holding forth the {ſemblance of conciliation, and 
the proſpect of an eaſement of Britiſh taxes, by a pro- 
ductive revenue from the colonies. This was a reſolu— 
tion which paſſed on the 2oth of February : 
© Reſolved, That when the governor, council, and 
aſſembly, or general court, of any of his majeſty's pro- 
vinces or colonies in America, ſhall] propoſe to make 
roviſion according to the condition, circumſtances, and 
2 of ſuch province or colony, for contributing 
their proportion for the common defence (ſuch propor- 
tion to be raiſed under the authority of the general court 
or general aſſembly of ſuch province or colony, and diſ- 
poſable by parliament), and ſhall engage to make provi- 
fion alſo for the ſupport of the civil government, and the 
adminiſtration of juſtice in ſuch province or colony, it 
will be proper, if ſuch propoſal ſhall be approved by his 
majeſty and the two houſes of parliament, and for fo long 


as ſuch proviſion ſhall be made accordingly, to forbear, 


in reſpe& of ſuch province or colony, to levy any duty, 
tax, or aſſeſſment, except enly ſuch duties as it may be 
expedient to continue to levy or to impoſe for the regu- 
lation of commerce, the net produce of the duties laſt 
mentioned, to be carried to the account of ſuch pro. 
vince, colony, or plantation reſpectively. “ | 

In a very long introductory ſpeech, his lordſhip ac- 


quainted the houle, that this reſolution was intended, not 


only to give the Americans proofs of our being deter- 
mined to ſupport our rights, but to hold out to them the 
advantages of a conciliatory diſpoſition, which would al- 
ways incline us to forgiveneſs upon proper conceſſions; 
and if the mode of taxation, and not the right, was at pre- 
lent conteſted, the Americans had now an opportunity 
to wipe off the ſtain of their former miſconduct by raiſ- 
ing their ſhares of contribution in what manner they 
ſhould think moſt proper. His lordſhip added, that this 
reſolution held out the terms upon which tranquillity 
might be reſtored, and left the Americans inexcuſable 
ſhould they pretend ignorance, and at the fame time put 


their ſincere deſires of peace and profeſſions of loyalty 
; | 12 
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to ſuch a teſt as would be obvious to all the world. As, 
however, it might appear to ſome members to be of a 
nature very different from that of the former acts re- 
fpecting the colonies, he explained this ſeeming contra- 
diction by alleging, that no declaration of the houſe 
could bind to an adherence ſtrictly to any former reſo- 
lution relative to the ſubmiſſion to be required of the eolo- 
nies, previous to a relaxation on our fide. Such devia- 
tion was not unuſual in the annals of England as well as 
of other nations, eſpecially when a neceſſity like the pre- 
ſent demanded it; for his lordſhip frankly confeſſed, that 
the reſult of our taxing the colonies had proved unpro- 
ductive in point of revenue, a circumſtance not ſur- 
priſing, when we reflect on the local knowledge that is 
indiſpenſable (and not eaſily procured) in levying duties 
in America. | 
It is inconceivable what conſternation ſeized on the 
minds of the hearers of this motion and ſpeech. Lord 
North ſcarcely appeared to be himſelf ; his friends doubted 
the evidence of their ſenſes when they turned towards his 
ſeat, and ſome did not ſcruple to ſay, that his lordſhip, 
like a dying man, now ſpoke in a lie he had been un- 
accuſtomed to during life, and as a prelude to his reſig- 
nat ion wiſhed to recant his former tenets, and involve the 
whole miniſtry in confuſion, His friends opened the de- 
bate with throwing out ſuſpicions of this kind, and ob- 
{erving that his motion did not accord with the addreſs, 
- and that to admit the injuſtice of parliament in taxing 
America was a palpable contradiion to every preced- 
ing reſolution, and an * 9 prevarication. The 
miniſter was again and again called on to explain, for the 
obſcurity of ſome part of the reſolution was more alarm 
ing than that which was underſtood. Mr. Wedderburne 
however undertook to explain and defend the motion, and 
began by aſſerting, that nothing could be farther from the 
intention of the miniſter than to yield a ſingle conteſted 
point to the Americans, but rather to propoſe a better 
method of enforcing the demands of parliament than their 
former a&s provided; that the appearances of coneeſſion 
and lenity which this motion preſented would not the 
ea 
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parliament a ſcheme which had the double recommenda- 
tion of holding forth the {ſemblance of conciliation, and 
the proſpect of an eaſement of Britiſh taxes, by a pro- 
ductive revenue from the colonies. This was a reſolu— 
tion which paſſed on the 2oth of February : 

e Reſolved, That when the governor, council, and 
aſſembly, or general court, of any of his majeſty's pro- 
vinces or colonies in America, ſhall propoſe to make 
proviſion according to the condition, circumſtances, and 
3. of ſuch province or colony, for contributing 
their proportion for the common defence (ſuch propor- 
tion to be raiſed under the authority of the genera] court 
or general aſſembly of ſuch province or colony, and diſ- 
poſable by parliament), and ſhall engage to make provi- 
fion alſo for the ſupport of the civil government, and the 
adminiſtration of juſtice in ſuch province or colony, it 
will be proper, if ſuch propoſal ſhall be approved by his 
majeſty and the two houſes of parliament, and for ſo long 
as ſuch proviſion ſhall be made accordingly, to forbear, 
in reſpect of ſuch province or colony, to levy any duty, 
tax, or aſſeſſment, except enly ſuch duties as it may be 
expedient to continue to levy or to impoſe for the regu- 
Jation of commerce, the net produce of the duties laſt 
mentioned, to be carried to the account of ſuch pro. 
vince, colony, or plantation reſpeQtvely.” ; 

In a very long introductory ſpeech, his lordſhip ac- 
quainted the houle, that this reſolution was intended, not: 
only to give the Americans proofs of our being deter- 
mined to ſupport our rights, but to hold out to them the 
adyantages of a conciliatory diſpoſition, which would al- 
ways incline us to forgiveneſs upon proper conceſſions; 


and if the mode of taxation, and not the right, was at pre- 


lent conteſted, the Americans had now an opportunity 
to wipe off the ſtain of their former miſcondu& by rail: 
ing their ſhares of contribution in what manner they 
ſhould think moſt proper. His lordſhip added, that this 


reſolution held out the terms upon which tranquillity 


might be reſtored, and left the Americans inexcuſable 
ſhould they pretend ignorance, and at the fame time put 


their lincere defires of peace and profeſſions of loyalty 
: tQ 
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to ſuch a teſt as would be obvious to. all the world. As, 
however, it might appear to ſome members to be of a 
nature very different from that of the former acts re- 
fpecting the colonies, he explained this ſeeming contra- 
diction by alleging, that no declaration of the houſe 
could bind to an adherence ſtrictly to any former reſo- 
lution relative to the ſubmiſſion to be required of the eolo- 
nies, previous to a relaxation on our fide. Such devia- 
tion was not unuſual in the annals of England as well as. 
of otker nations, eſpecially when a neceſſity like the pre- 
ſent demanded it; for his lordſhip frankly confeſſed, that 
the reſult of our taxing the colonies had proved unpro- 
ductive in point of revenue, a circumſtance not ſur- 
priſing, when we reflect on the local knowledge that is 
indiſpenſable (and not eaſily procured) in levying duties 
in America. l 

It is inconceivable what conſternation ſeized on the 
minds of the hearers of this motion and ſpeech. Lord 
North ſcarcely appeared to be himſelf; his friends doubted 
the evidence of their ſenſes when they turned towards his 
ſeat, and ſome did not ſcruple to ſay, that his lordſhip, 
like a dying man, now ſpoke in a lie he had been un- 
accuſtomed to during life, and as a prelude to his reſig- 
nation wiſhed to recant his former tenets, and involve the 
whole miniſtry in confuſion, His friends opened the de- 
bate with throwing out ſuſpicions of this kind, and ob- 
ſerving that his motion did not accord with the addreſs, 
and that to admit the injuſtice of parliament in taxing 
America was a palpable — to every preced- 
ing reſolution, and an 1 prevarication. The 
miniſter was again and again called on to explain, for the 
obſcurity of ſome part of the reſolution was more alarm 
ing than that which was underſtood. Mr. Wedderburne 
however undertook to explain and defend the motion, and 
began by aſſerting, that nothing could befarther from the 
intent ion of the miniſter than to yield a ſingle conteſted 
point to the Americans, but rather to propoſe a better 
method of enforcing the demands of parliament than their 
former a&s provided; that the appearances of conecſſion 
and lenity which this motion preſented would not the 
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leaſt obſtruct the operation of the rigid meaſures which had 


met with the approbation of the houte. It ſerved only to diſ- 


criminate between thoſe in actual rebellion, and the friends 


of government; the latter having now an opportunity of 
manfeſtiug their loyalty, and eſcaping the puniſhment 
in which the refractory coloniſts will be involved: That fo 
far from parliament's giving up their right, they had it 
not in cheir power to ſurrender it, if willing, nor did they 
even ſuſpend it by this reſolution, for the tendency of it 


was ſtill to compel he Americans to provide what we, not 


they, might think juſt and reaſonable, and to convince the 
troops, about to be ſent over, that they were to fight on 
certain and definite grounds, and not on ambiguity, 
ſince the queſtion now was reduced to this ſimple ſtate, 
revenue or no revenue. "The miniſter expreſſed his ſatiſ- 
faction witn reſpect to this explanation, adding, that 
although it was far from his expectations, that the Ame 
ricans would accept of theſe conditions, yet they would 
ſerve to unite the people of England by holding out to 
them a diſtin& obſect of revenue. | | 
| The objections of oppoſition were of a very different 
kind from thoſe made by the other party. They were 
far from conſidering it as tending to peace. On the con- 
trary, it was contradictory, mean, and treacherous, and 
the only meaſure now wanting to widen the unhappy 
breach, and unite the whole colonies with a firmneſs not 
to be afterwards ſhaken. In the caſe of the tea act, ad- 
miniſtration maintained, that to this country, it was only 
to be a duty of ſupply, and to the Americans, a tax of 
regulation; the fame contemptible cunning and prevari- 
cation was now repeated, for one fide of the houſe was 
told it was a conciliatory bill, and the other, that it was 
a farther enforcement of rigid meaſures. Formerly mi- 
niſtry had made us believe, that the conteſt was for obe- 
dience to trade laws, and the general legiſlative autho- 
rity, and not concerning revenue; but now they changed 
their principles, and ſeemed to think that the manufac- 
turers and the nation at large would be entirely ſatisfied, 
when they were told that it was not a conteſt for honour, 
or the dignity of parliament, but the acquiſition => 
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ſubſtantial revenue: A very ſhort time, they added, would 
be ſufficient to ſhow, how iueffectual an argument they 
had employed ; it was impoſlible it could carry conviction 
at home, and in America it would only add freſh fuel to 
the impending conflagration. The Americans, by this 
hill, would find themſelves taxed in a manner more 
tyrannical than any other country whatever ; no ſpecific 
ſum was demanded, and the ſame power that requires a 
ſhare may require a half, the whole, or more than they 
are worth. Was there not, they aſked, an abſurdity in 
ſending over fleets and armies to keep the coloniſts pri- 
ſoners till they ſhould offer to contribute to a ſervice, the 
nature of which they could not know ; in a proportion, 
and on a ſtandard of which they neither could form a 
conjecture, nor had received any information from par- 
liament ? If any of theſe offers ſhould not ſeem ſufficient, 
the matter muſt he ſent back to America again, and a 
new offer might not perhaps arrive in ſufhcient time for 
that ſeſſion or parliament which received the firſt ; the 
conſequence of which muſt be endleſs diſtractions and 
confuſion. The oppoſition farther declared it as their 
opinion, that the Americans, ſo far from being diſunited 
by this bill, would be connected together more firmly 
than ever, and would be ready to repel all our hoſtile at- 
tempts with force and indignation. A revenue from a 
free people mult be the conſequence, not the condition, of 


peace. The queſtion was carried on a diviſion of 278 to 


88, the uſual majority, notwithſtanding the friends of the 
miniſter were at firſt, in ſome degree, ſtartled at his mo- 
tion. They were now either fully maſters of its mean- 
ing and tendency, or convinced that it was of a nature 
not definite enough to bind or reſtrain from the exerciſe of 
former, or the propolal of future meaſures of coercion. 

While adminiſtration were thus ſuperior to every de- 
gree of oppoſition, we are not to expect they would yield 
any point in matters of Jeſs moment: Yet Mr. Saw- 
bridge's annual motion for ſhortening the duration of 
parliament, although it admitted of no debate, was ſup- 
ported by a greater number than in the preceding year, 
104 being for, and 195 againſt it, Another annual mo- 
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tion relative to the Middleſex election, was rejected by a 
majority of 68, nearly the ſame with that which had op- 
poſed it for ſome years. About this time, the American 
miniſter had written a letter to the Heutenant-governor of 
New-York, which was ſuppoſed te contain matter of 


information worthy the conſideration and attention of 


the houſe. Tt was accordingly called for, but perempto- 
rily refaſed ; and a negative put upon a motion for an 
addreſs to his majeſty, that the paper might be laid before 
the houſe. Minifters ſaid, they were the ſole judges of 
what was proper to be laid before the houſe. They were 
then aſked whether or not a petition and memorial of an 
extraordinary nature, from the aflembly of the iſland of 
Jamaica, to the king in council, was among one of the 
pers which were not proper for the inſpection of the 
ouſe? To this it was anſwered, that the paper in queſ- 
tion would have been lard before them, had it not been 
conſidered of trivial importance; but, to ſatisfy them, it 
ſhould now be preſented. In this petition, after profeſl. 
ing the greateſt loyalty to the mothey-country, they de- 
elared that the moR dreadful calamities to their ifland, and 
the inevitable deſtruction of the ſmall ſugar colonies, muſt 


| follow in conſequenee of the preſent unnatural conteſt with 


the Americans, the rights of which colonies they endea- 
voured to defend with powerful arguments. They denied 
that their anceſtors, the ſettlers or conquerors of the co- 
lonies, could receive any rights or privileges from their 
fellow-ſubjetts in England at the time of their emigra- 
tion; the peers could not communicate their privileges, 


and the people had no rights but thoſe of which the 
former were equally poſſeſſed; but the crown, whoſe 


prerogatives were totally independent of both, for the 
great purpoles of colonization, communicated to all the 
colonies, though in different degree, a liberal ſhare of its 
own royal powers of government. Theſe powers, as 
well as their original rights and privileges, had been 
confirmed to them by every means which could be deviſed 
for affording fecurity to mankind, charters, proclama- 
tions, preſcription, compact, protection, and obedience, 


that 
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that the coloniſts are not ſubje&s to the people of Eng- 
land, and inſiſt that they have their own rights of legiſla- 
tion. They deplore and behold with amazement, a plan 
almoſt carried into execution, for reducing the colonies 
into the moſt abject ſtate of ſlavery; and they demand 
and claim from the ſovereign, as the guarantee of their 
juſt rights, that no laws ſhould be torced upon them, 
injurious to their rights, as coloniſts, or Engliſhnien 
and that, as the common parent of his people, his ma- 
jeſty would become a mediator between his European 
and American ſubjects. A petition was, at this time, 
preſented from W aterford,- in Ireland, ſetting forth the 
miſeries they were about to ſuffer, and even already had 
felt, in a conſiderable degree, by being deprived of the 
only valuable branch of export which they were permitted 
to oarry on with the colonies, 

A bill was now brought in by the miniſter, To re- 
ſtrain the trade and commerce of the colonies of New- 
Jerſey, Pennſylvania, Maryland, Virginia, and South Ca- 
rolina, to Great Britain, Ireland, and the Britiſh colonies 
in the Weſt Indies, under certain conditions and limita- 
tions.“ On the ſecond reading, a motion was carried 
for including in the bill, the counties of New-Caſftle, 
Kent, and Suſſex, on the Delaware, in North America, 
that there might be no ground for complaint of partiality. 
All were culpable, and conſequently all were puniſh- 
able. The debates on this bill, during its whole courſe, 
had neither regularity nor novelty. Oppoſition expreſſed 
their tears leſt a civil war ſhould follow this unheard-of 
temerity and injuſtice; and the miniſterial party, whatever 
credit they might allow to the Americans“ boaſting 
and threats, could never bring themſelves to believe that 
they would put them into execution. A favourite object 
was now in view, and every conſideration was to be 
ſacrificed to it. Even temporary intereſt loſt its 
weight, when put in competition with the pretended 
anxiety of parliament to preſerve the dignity of its le- 
giſlative authority. pe 

A conciliatory attempt of Mr. Burke deſerves parti- 
cular notice, On March the 22d, he introduced a ſet of 
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propoſitions, in an elegant and learned ſpeech. In his 
introduction he examined and explained the natural 


and accidental circumſtances of the colonies, with reſpect 
to ſituation, reſources, number, population, commerce, 


fiſheries, and agriculture, and from theſe conſiderations: 
ſhowed their importance. He then inquired into their 
unconquerable ſpirit of freedom; and he traced it to its 
original ſources: From theſe circumſtances he inferred 
the line of policy. which ſhould be purſued with regard to 
America—he ſhowed that all proper plans of government 
muſt be adapted to the feelings, eſtabliſhed habits, and. 
received opinions of the people. On theſe principles he 
reprobated all plans of governing the colonies by force; 


and propoſed, as the ground-work of his plan, that the 


coloniſts ſhould be admitted to an intereſt in the conſti- 
tution. He then went into an hiſtorical detail of the 
manner in which Britiſh privileges had been extended to 


Ireland, Wales, and the counties palatine of Cheſter and“ 


Durham—the ſtate of confuſion previouſly to that event, 
and the happy conſequences which followed it. He con- 
tended that a communication to the members. of an in- 
tereſt in the conſtitution, was the great ruling principle of 
Britiſh government. He therefore propoſed to go back 
to the old policy for governing the colonies. He was. 
for a pariiamentary acknowledgment of the legal com- 
petency of the colony aſſemblies for the ſupport of their 
government in peace, and for public aids in time of war 
and of the futility of parfiamentary taxation as a method. 
of ſupply. He ſtated that much had been given in the 
eld way of colonial grant; that from the year 1748 to- 


1763, the Journals of the houſe of commons repeatedly - 


acknowledged that the colonies not only gave, but gave 
to ſatiety; and that from the time in which parliamentary 
impoſition had ſuperſeded the tree gifts. of the provinces,, 
there was much diſcontent but little revenue, He there- 
fore moved fix reſolutions affirmatory of theſe facts, and 

rounded on them reſolutions for repealing the acts com- 
plained of by the Americans, truſting to the liberality of. 
their future voluntary contributions. This plan of con- 


ciliation, which promiſed immediate peace to the whole 


empire, 
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empire, and a laſting obedience of the colonies, was by a 
great majority rejected. 5 

Mr. D. Hartley, not diſcouraged by the negative which 
had bcen given to Mr. Burke's ſcheme, came forward 
with another for the ſame purpoſe *. This propoſed, 
that a letter of requifition ſhould be ſent to the colonies 
by a ſecretary of ſtate, on a motion trom the houle for a 
contribution to the expenſes of the whole empire. He 
meant to leave to the provincial aſſemblies the right to 
judge of the expedience of the grant, its amount and 
application. In confidence that the colonies would give 
freely when called on in this conſtitutional way, he moved 
to ſuſpend the acts complained of by the Americans. 
This was alſo rejected. Another plan was digeſted in 
private by Dr. Franklin on the part of the Americans, 
and Dr. Fothergill and David Barclay on behalf of the 
Britiſh miniſtry, | 

At one of their conferences, held at the houſe of Dr. 
Fothergill, on the 4th of December 1774, before the 
preceedings of congreſs had reached England, a paper, 
drawn up by Dr. Franklin, at the requeſt of the two 
other gentlemen, was fubmitted to their joint conſidera- 
tion; which, with a few additions propoled and agreed 
to by common conſent, was as follows: 


Hints for Converſetion upon the Subject of Terms that 
might probably produce a durable Union between 
Britain and the Colonies. 


1ſt. The tea deſtroyed to be paid for. 

24. The tea-duty act to be repealed, and all the du. 
ties that have been received upon it to be repaid into the 
treaſurics of the ſeveral provinces from which they have 
been collected. 

zd. Tune acts of navigation to be all re-enaRted in the 
colonies. | 
4th. A. naval officer to be appointed by the crown to 
ſee that theſe acts are obſerved. | | 

5th. All the acts reſtraining manufactories in the co- 
Jontes to be reconſidered. 0 

* March 27. : 
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propoſitions, in an elegant and learned ſpeech. In his 
introduction he examined and explained the natural 


and accidental circumſtances of the colonies, with reſpect - 


to ſituation, reſources, number, population, commerce, 
fiſheries, and agriculture, and from theſe conſiderations: 
ſhowed their importance. He then inquired into their 
unconquerable ſpirit of freedom ; and he traced it to its 
original ſources: From theſe circumſtances he inferred 
the line of policy which ſhould be purſued with regard to 
America—he ſhowed that all proper plans of government 
muſt be adapted to the feelings, eſtabliſked habits, and. 
received opinions of the people. On theſe principles he 
reprobated all plans of governing the colonies by force; 


and propoſed, as the ground-work of his plan, that the 


coloniſts ſhould be admitted to an intereſt in the conſti- 
tution. He then went into. an hiſtorical detail of the 
manner in which Britiſh privileges had been extended to 


Ireland, Wales, and the counties palatine of Cheſter and 
Purham—the ſtate of confuſion previouſly to that event, 


and the happy conſequences which followed it. He con- 
tended that a communication to the members: of an in- 
tereſt in the conſtitution, was the great ruling principle of 
Britiſh government. He therefore propoſed to go back 
to the old policy for governing the colonies. He was. 
for a parliamentary acknowledgment of the legal com- 
petency of the colony aſſemblies for the ſupport of their 
government in peace, and for public aids in time of war 
and of the futility of parfiamenta:y taxation as a method. 
of ſupply. He ſtated that much had been given in the 
old way of colonial grant; that from the year 1748 to 
1763, the Journals of the houſe of commons repeatedly - 
acknowledged that the colonies not only gave, but gave 
to ſatiety ; and that from the time in which parliamentary 
impoſition had ſuperſeded the tree gifts. of the provinces, 
there was much diſcontent but Jitile revenue, He there- 
fore moved fix reſolutions affirmatory of theſe facts, and 
rounded on them reſolutions for repealing the acts com- 
plained of by the Americans, truſting to the liberality of 
their future voluntary contributions. This plan of con- 
 filiation,, which promiſed immediate peace to the whole 


empire, 
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empire, and a laſting obedience of the colonies, was by a 
great majority rejected. | 

Mr. D. Hartley, not diſcouraged by the negative which 
had been given to Mr. Burke's ſcheme, came forward 
with another for the ſame purpoſe *. This propoſed, 
that a letter of requifition ſhould be ſent to the colonies 
by a ſecretary of ſtate, on a motion from the houſe for a 
contribution to the .expenſes of the whole empire. He 
meant to leave to the provincial aſſemblies the right to 
judge of the expedience of the grant, its amount and 
application. In confidence that the colonies would give 
freely when called on in this conſtitutional way, he moved 
to ſuſpend the acts complained of by the Americans. 
This was alſo rejected. Another plan was digeſted in 
private by Dr. Franklin on the part of the Americans, 
and Dr. Fothergill and David Barclay on behalf of the 
Britiſh miniſtry, | 

At one of their .conferences, held at the houſe of Dr. 
Fothergill, on the 4th of December 1774, before the 
prcceedings of congreſs had reached England, a paper, 
drawn up by Dr. Franklin, at the requeſt of the two 
other gentlemen, was fubmitted to their joint confidera- 
tion; which, with a few additions propoſed and agreed 
to by common conſent, was as follows: | 


Hints for Converſetion upon the Subject of Terms that 
might probably produce a durable Union between 
Britain and the Colonies, | 


1ſt, The tea deſtroyed to be paid for. 

24, The tea-duty act to be repealed, and all the du - 
ties that have been received upon it to be repaid into the 
_ treaſurics of the ſeveral provinces from which they have 
been colleCted. 


zd. Tae acts of navigation to be all re- enacted in the 


4th. A. naval officer to be appointed by the crown to 


ſee that theſe acts are obſerved. 


5th. All the acts reſtraining manufactories in the co- 


lonies to be reconſidered. 


* March 27. ; 
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6th. All duties ariſing on the acts for regulating 
trade with the colonies, to be for the public uſe of the 
reſpective colonies, and paid. into their treaſuries. 

The collectors aud cuſtom-houſe officers to be ap- 
pointed by each governor, and not ſent from England. 

7th. In cenſideration of the Americans maintaining 
their own peace eſtabliſhment, and the monopoly Britain 
is to have of their commerce, no requiſition is to be made 


from them in time of peace. 


| $th. No troops to enter and quarter in any colony, but 

gth. In time of war, on requiſition by the king, with 
conſent of parliament, every colony ſhall raiſe money by 
the following rules in proportion, a/z. If Britain, on 
account of the war, raiſes three ſhillings in the pound, to 
its iand-tax, then the colonies to add to their lait general 
provincial peace-taz, a ſum equal to one fourth part there- 
of; and it Britain, on the ſame account, pay four ſhillings 


in the pound, then the colonies to add to their laſt peace- 


tax, a tum <qual to the half thereof; which additional tax 
is to be granted to his majeſty, and to be employed in 
raiſing and paying men for land or ſea ſervice, and fur- 


niſhing proviſions, traniports, or for ſuch other purpoſes 


as the king ſhall require and direct; and though no co- 
Jony may contribute leſs, each may add as much by vo- 


Juntary grant as it ſhall think proper. 


roth. Caftie-William to be reſtored to the province of 
Maſſachuſet's Bay, and no fortreſs to be built by the 
crown in any province, but with the conſent of its le- 
giſlature. 

11th. The late Maſſachuſets and Quebec acts to be 


repealed, and a free government granted to Canada. 
T2th. All judges to be appointed during good be- 


haviour, with equally permanent ſalaries to be paid out 
of the provincial revenues by appointment of the aſ- 
ſemblles; or if the judges are to be appointed during the 
pleaſure of the crown, let the ſalaries be during the plea- 
ſure of the aſſemblies, as heretofore. 


13th. Governors to be ſupported by the aſſemblies of 


each province, 


14th, 
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*Xth. Tf Britain will give up her monopoly of the 
American commerce, then the aid above mentioned to 
be given in time of peace, as well as in time of war. 

15th. The extenfion of the act of Henry VIII. con- 
cerning treaſons to the colonies, to be formally difowned 
by parliament, | | 

15th. The American admiralty courts to be reduced 
to the {ame powers they have in England, and the acts 
eſtabliſhing them to be re-enacted in America. 

17th. All power of internal legiſlation in the colonies 
to be dilclaimed by parliament, " | 


On reading this paper a ſecond time, Dr. Franklin 
gave his reaſons at length for each article, Some of his 
reaſons were as follow: 

On the firſt article he obſerved, that when the tea was 
deſtroyed at Boſton, Great Britain had a right to repa- 
ration, and would certainly have had it on demand, as 
was the caſe when injuries were done by mobs in the time 
ef the ſtamp-act, or ſhe might have a right to return an 
_ equal injury, if ſhe rather choſe to do that; but Great 
Britain could net have a right both to reparation and to 
return an equal injury, much Jeſs had ſhe a right to re- 
tarn the injury ten or twenty-fold, as ſhe had done by 
blocking up the-port of Boſton: All which extra injury 
ought to be repaired by Great Britain. That therefore 
if paying for the tea was agreed to, as an article fit to be 
pre poſed, it was merely from a deſire of peace, and in 
compliance with the opinions of Dr. Fothergill and David 
Barclay, expreſſed at their firſt meeting—that this was 
indiſpenlabie, that the dignity of Great Britain required 
it, and that if this was agreed to, every thing elſe would 
be eaſv. 

On the ſecond, it was obſerved that the tea-duty act 
Mould be repealed, as having never anſwered any good 
purpoſe, as having been the cauſe of the preſent miſchief, 
and never likely to be executed. That the act being 
conſidered as unconſtitutional by the Americans, and 
what parliament had no right to enact, they muſt conſider 
all the money extorted by it as ſo much wrongfully taken, 
and ef which therefore reſtitution ought to be made, and 
| >@13 this. 
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the rather, as it would furniſh a fund out of which the 
tea deſtroyed would be beſt defrayed. 

On the third and fourth articles it was obſerved, that 
the Americans were frequently charged with views of 


'aboliſhing the navigation act, but that in truth thoſe 


parts of it which were of moſt importance to Britain, as 
tending to increaſe its naval ſtrength, were as acceptable 
to the coloniſts as they could be to the inhabitants of the 


parent ſtate, ſince they wiſhed to employ their own ſhips 


in preference to thoſe of foreigners, and they had no deſire 
to {ee foreign ſhips enter their ports. That it would pre- 


vent diſputes if they were re-enacted in the colonies, as 


that would demonltrate their conſent to them; and then, 
if all the duties ariſing on them were to be collected by 
officers appointed and paid in the reſpective governments, 
and the produce paid in to their treaſuries, the acts would 
be better and more faithfully executed, and at much leſs 
expenſe, and a great ſource of miſunderſtanding between 
the two countries removed—that the extenſion of the ad- 
miralty juriſdict ion, fo much complained of, would then 
no longer be neceſiary. | 

In fupport of the feventh article it was obſerved, that 


if every diſtinct part of the king's dominions ſupported 


its own government in time of peace, it was all that could 
juſtly be required of it.ä— That all the old and confede- 
rated colonies had done ſo from their beginning, that their 
taxes for that purpoſe were very conſiderable, that new 
countries had many expenſes which old ones were free 
from, the work being done to their hand by their anceſ- 
tors, ſuchas making roads and bridges, erecting churches, 
court-houſes, forts, quays, and other public buildings; 
founding ſchools and places of education, hoſpitals and 
almſhouſes—that the voluntery ſubſcriptions and legal 
taxes for ſuch purpoſes, taken together, amounted to 
more than was paid by equal eſtates in Great Britain: 
That it would be beſt not to take money from the Ameri- 
cans, as a contribution to the public expenſe in time of 
peace; fiſt, for that juſt ſo much leſs would be got from 


them in commerce; and ſecondly, that coming into the 
hands of Britiſh miniſters, accuſtomed to prodigality of 


public 
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public money, it would be ſquandered and diſſipated, 
without anſwering any general good purpoſes. That on 
the whole it would be beſt for both countries, that no 
aids ſhould be aſked from the colonies in time of peace; 
that it would then be their intereſt to grant bountifully, 
and exert themſelves in time of war, the ſoonzr to put an 
end to it. | 

In ſupport of the eighth article it was ſaid, that if the 
king could bring into any one part of his dominions, 
troops raiſed in any other part of them, without the con- 
ſent of the legiſlature of the part to which they were 
brought, he might bring armies raiſed in America to 
Engiand, without the conſent of parliament. 

The ninth article was drawn up in compliance with an 
idea of Dr. Fothergill, that the Britiſh government would 
probably not be ſatisfied with the promiſe of voluntary 
grants in time of war from the American aſſemblies, of 
which the quantity muſt be uncertain ; that therefore it 
would be belt to proportion them in ſome way to the 
ſhilling in the pound raifed in England, | 

In ſupport of the tenth article was urged, the injuſtic? 
of ſeizing that fortreſs which had been built at an im- 
menſe charge by the province, for the defence of their 
port againſt national enemies, and turning it into a ei- 
tadel for awing the town, reſtraining their trade, block- 
ing up their port, and depriving them of their privileges, 
That a great deal had been ſaid of their injuſtice in de- 
ſtroying the tea, but. here was a much greater injuſtice 
uncompenſated, that caiile having coft the province 
300,000], 

In ſupport of the eleventh article it was faid, that as the 
Americans had aſſiſted in the conqueſt of Canada, at a 
great expenſe of blood and treaſure, they had ſome right 
to be conſidered in the ſettlement of it; that the eſtabliſh- 
ing an arbitrary government on the back of their ſettle- 
ments would be dangerous to them all; that as to amend - 
ing the Maſſachulet's government, though it might be 
ſhown that every one of theſe pretended amendments 
were real miſchiefs, yet, that as charters were compacts 
between two parties, the king and the people, no alter- 
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ation could be made in them, even for the better, but by 
the conſent of both parties; that the parliamentary claim 
and exerciſe of power to alter American charters, had 
rendered all their confitutions uncertain, and ſet them 
quite afloat; that by this claim of altering laws and char- 
ters at will, they deprived the coloniſts of all rights and 
privileges whatever, but what they fhould hold at their 
pleaſure; that this was a ſituation they couid not be in, 
and muſt riſk lite and every thing rather than ſubmit 
to it. 

The twelfth article was explained by ſtating the former 
fituation of the judges in moſt of the colonies, C. that 
they were appointed by the crown and paid by the aſ- 
ſemblies; that the appointment being during the pleaſure 
of the crown, the ſalary had been during the pleaſure of 
the aſſembly; that when it was urged againſt the aſ- 
ſemblies that their making judges dependant on them for 
their alaries, was aiming at an undue influence over the 
courts of juſlice, the aſſemblies uſually replied, that mak- 
ing them dependant on the crown for continuance in their 
places, was alſo retaining an undue influence over thoſe 
courts, and that one undue influence was a proper ba- 
lance for another; but that whenever the crown would 
conſent to the appointment of judges only during good 
behaviour, the aſſemblies would at the ſame time grant 


their ſalaries to be permanent during their continuance in 


office; that inſtead of agreeing to this equitable offer, the 
crown now claimed to make the judges in the colonies 
dependant on its favour for place, as well as ſalary, and 
both to be continued at its pleaſure. This the colonies 
muſt oppoſe as mequitable, as putting both the weights 
into one of the ſcales of juſtice, 

In favour of the thirteenth it was urged, that the go- 
vernors ſent to the colonies were often men of no eſtate or 
principle, who came merely to make fertunes, and had 
no natural regard for the country they were to govern 
that-to make them quite independent of the people, was 
to make them careleſs of their conduct, and giving a lœoſe 
to their rapacious and oppreſſive diſpoſitions z that the 
dependance of the gorernors on the people for _—_ ſa- 
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laries could never operate to the prejudice of the king's 
ſervice, or to the diſadvantage of Britain, fince each go- 
vernor was bound by a particular ſet of inſtructions, 
which he had given ſurety to obſer: e, and all the laws he 
aſſented to were ſubject to be repealed by the crown; that 
the payment of the ſalaries by the people was more fatit- 
factory to them, and was productive of a good under- 
ſtanding between governors aud governed, and that there- 
fore the innovations lately made at Boſton and New-Y ork 
ſhould be laid aſide, | | 

The fourteenth article was expunged on the repreſent - 
ation of Dr. Fothergill and David Barclay, that the mo- 
nopoly of the American commerce would never be given 
up, and that the propoſing of it would only give offence, 
without anſwering any good purpoſe. 

The fifteenth article was readily agreed to. 


The ſixteenth was thought to be of little conſequence, 


if the duties were given to the colony treaſuries. 

The ſeventeenth it was thought could hardly be ob- 
tained; but it was ſupported by Dr. Franklin, alleging 
that, without it, any compact made with the Americans 
might be evaded by acts of the Britiſh parliament, reſtrain- 


ing the intermediate proceedings which were neceſſary for 


carrying it into effect. 
This paper of hints was communicated to lord Dart- 


mouth by Dr. Fothergill, who alſo ſtated the arguments 


which in converſation had been offered in ſupport of 
them. When objections were made to them, as being 
humiliating to Great Britain, Dr. Fothergill replied, 
that ſhe had been unjuft, and ought to bear the conſe- 
quences, and alter her conduct—that the pill might be 
bitter, but it weuld be ſalutary, and muſt be ſwallowed ; 
that ſooner or later, theſe or ſimilar meaſures muſt be fol- 
lowed, or the empire would be divided and ruined.” 
Theſe hints were handed about among miniſters, and 
conferences were held on them. The reſult was, on the 
4th of February 1775, communicated to Dr. Franklin, 
in the preſence of Dr. Fothergill and David Barclay, 
which, as far as concerned the leading articles, was as 
folkows ; | 
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1. The firſt article was approved. 
2. The ſecond agreed to 1o far as related to the tea- 
act; but repayment of the dutics that had been collected 


N n refuſed. 


3. The third not approved, as it implied a deficiency 
of power in the parliament that made the acts. 

4. The fourth approved. 

5. The fifth agreed to, but with a reſerve that no 
change prejudicial to Britain was to be expected. 

6. The ſixth agreed to, ſo far as related to the appro- 
priation of the duties; but the appointment of the officers 
and their ſalaries to remain as at preſent. 


7. The ſeventh, reiating to aids in time of war, 


agreed to. 

3. The eighth, relating to troops, was inadmiſſible. 

9. The ninth could be agreed to with this difference, 
that no proportion ſhould be obſerved with regard to pre- 
ceding taxes, but cach colony ſhould give at pleaſure. 

10. The tenth agreed to as to the reſtitution of Caſtle- 
William; but the reſtriction on the crown in building 
fortreſſes refuſed. 

11. The eleventh refuſed abſolutely, except as to the 
Boſton port bill, which would be repealed, and the Quebec 
act might be ſo far amended, as to reduce that province 
to its ancient limits. The other Maffachuſſets ads being 
real amendments of their conflitution, muſt for that reaſon 


be continued, as well as to be a landing example of the 


Fowver of parliament. 

12. The twelfth agreed to, that the judges ſhould be 
appointed during good behaviour, on the aliemblies pro- 
viding permanent lalaries, ſuch as the crown ſhould ap- 
prove of. 

13. The thirteenth agreed to, provided the aſſemblies 
make proviſion, as in the preceding article. 

T5. The fitteenth agreed to. 

76. The ſixteenth agreed to, ſuppoſing the duties paid 
to the colony treaſuries. 

17. The ſeventeenth inadmiſſible, 

At this interview the converſation was ſhortened by 


Dr. Franklin's obizivings that while the parliament 


claimed 
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claimed and exerciſed a power of internal legiſlation for 
the colonies, and of altering American conllitutions at 
plealure, there could be no agreement, as. that would: 
render the Americans unſafe in every privilege they en- 
joyed; and would leave them nothing in which they could 
be ſecure.. It being hinted how neceſſary an agreement 
was for America, ſince it was ſo eaſy for Britain to burn. 
all her ſea- port towns, Dr. Franklin replied, “that the 
chief part of his little property contiſted of houſes in ſuch 
towns; that they might make bonfires of them whenever 
they pleaſed ; that the fear of loſing them would never 
alter his reſolution of reſiſting to the laſt extremity that 
claim of parliament; and that it behoved Great Britain to 
take care what miſchief ſhe did to America, for that, 
ſooner or later ſhe would certainly be obliged to make 
good ali damages with intereſt.” 

On the 16th of February 1775, the three gentlemen 
again met, when a paper was produced by David Barclay, 
entitled, “A plan which it is believed would produce a 
permanent union between Great Britain and her colonies.“ 
This, in the firſt article, propoſed a repeal of the tea- act, 
on payment being made for the tea deſtroyed. Dr. Frank- 
lin agreed to the firſt part, but contended that all the 
other Maſſachuſets acts ſnouſd alſo he repealed ; but this 
was deemed inadmiſſible. Dr. Franklin declared, that 
the people of Maſſachuſets would ſuffer all the hazards 
and miſchiefs of war, rather than admit the alteration cf 
their charters and laws by parliament. He was for fe- 
curing the unity of the empire, by recognizing the 
ſanctity of charters, and by leaving the provinces to go- 
vern themſelves in their internal concerns but the Britiſh. 
miniſtry could not brook the idea of relinquiſhing their 
claim to internal legiſlation for the colonies, and eſpecially 
to alter and amend their charters. The firſt was for com- 
municating the vitat principles of liberty to. the provinces, 
but the latter, though diſpoſed to redreis a few of their 
exiſting grievances, would by no means conlent to a repeal 
of the late act of parliament for altering the chartered go- 
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1. The firſt article was approved. 
2. The ſecond agreed to ſo far as related to the tea- 
act; but repayment of the duties that had been collected 


Was refuſed. 


3. The third not approved, as it implied a deficiency 
of power in the parliament that made the acts. 

4. The fourth approved. | 

5. The fifth agreed to, but with a reſerve that no 
change prejudicial to Britain was to be expected. 

6. The ſixth agreed to, ſo far as related to the appro- 

priation of the duties; but the appointment of the officers 
and their falaries to remain as at preſent. | 


7. The ſeventh, reiating to aids in time of war, 


agreed to. 
8. The eighth, relating to troops, was inadmiſſible. 


9. The ninth'couid be agreed to with this difference, 


that no proportion ſhould be obſerved with regard to pre- 
ceding taxes, but cach colony ſhould give at pleafure. 

10. The tenth agreed to as to the reſtitution of Caſtle- 
William; but the reſtriction on the crown in building 
fortreſſes refuſed. 

11. The eleventh refuſed abſolutely, except as to the 
Boſtonport bill, which would be repealed, and the Quebec 
act might be ſo far amended, as to reduce that province 
to its ancient limits. The other Maffachuſſets as being 
real amendments of their conſtitutiou, muſt for that reaſon 
be continued, as well as to be a ſtanding example of the 
Fowver of parliament. | 

12. The twelfth agreed to, that the judges ſhould be 
appointed during good behaviour, on the atlemblies pro- 
viding permanent ſalaries, ſuch as the crown ſhould ap- 

'ove of, TE | 

13. The thirteenth agreed to, provided the aſſemblies 
make proviſion, as in the preceding article. 

T5. The fitteenth agreed to. 

16. The ſixteenth agreed to, ſuppoſing the duties paid 
to the colony treaſuries. | 

17. The ſeventeenth inadmiſſible, 

At this interview the converſation was ſhortened by 


De. Franklin's ob{zriving, that while the parliament 


claimed 
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claimed and exercifed a power of internal leg'ſlation for 
the colonies, and of altering American conllitutions at 
pleaſure, there could be no agreement, as that would 
render the Americans unſafe in every privilege they en- 
joyed; and would leave them nothing in which they could 
be ſecure.. It being hinted how neceſſary an agreement 
was for America, ſince it was ſo eaſy for Britain to burn 
all her ſea- port towns, Dr. Franklin replied, “that the 
chief part of his little property contiſted of houſes in ſuch 
towns z that they might make bonfires of them whenever 
they pleaſed ; that the fear of loſing them would never 
alter his reſolution of reſiſting to the laſt extremity that 
claim of parliament; and that it behoved Great Britain to 
take care what miſchief ſhe did to America, for that, 
ſooner or later ſhe would certainly be obliged to make 
good ali damages with intereſt.” | 

On the 16th of February 1775, the three gentlemen 
again met, when a paper was produced by David Barclay, 
entitted, A plan which it is believed would produce a 
permanent union between Great Britain and her colonies.” 
This, in the firſt article, propoſed a repeal of the tea- act, 
on payment being made tor the tea deſtroyed. Dr. Frank- 
lin agreed to the firſt part, but contended that all the 
other Maſſachuſets acts ſhould alſo be repealed ; but this 
was deemed inadmiſſible. Dr. Franklin declared, that 
the people of Maſſachuſets would ſuffer all the hazards. 
and miſchiefs of war, rather thaw admit the alteration cf 
their charters and laws by parliament. He was for fe- 
curing the unity of the empire, by recognizing the 
ſanctity of charters, and by leaving the provinces to go- 
vern themſelves in their internal concerns z but the Britiſh. 
miniltry could not brook the idea of relinquiſhing their 
claim to internal legiſlation tor the colonies, and eſpecially 
to alter and amend their charters. The firſt was for com- 
municating the vitat principles of liberty to. the provinces, 
but the latter, though diſpoſed to redreis a few of their 
exiſting grievances, would by no means conlent to a repeal - 
of the late act of parliament for altering the chartered go- 
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claim to future amendments of charters, or of internal 
legiſlation for the colonies. | | 


Dr. Franklin laboured hard to prevent the breach from 


becoming irreparable, and candidly ſtated the outlines of 
a compact which he ſuppoſed would procure a durable 
union of the two countries; but his well-meant endeavours 
proved abortive, and in the mean time he was abuſed ag 
the fomenter of thoſe diſturbances which he was anxiouſly 
endeavouring to prevent. That the miniſtry might have 
ſome opening to proceed upon, and ſome ſalvo for their 
perſonal honour, he was diſpoſed to engage, that pecu- 
niary compenſation ſhould be made for the tea deſtroyed ; 
but he would not give up eſſential liberty, for the purpoſe 
of procuring temporary ſafety. Finding the miniſtry 
bent on war, unleſs the coloniſts would conſent to hold 
their rights, liberties, and charters, at the diſcretion of a 
Britiſh parliament, and well Knowing that his countrymen 
would hazard every thing, rather than conſent to terms 
ſo degrading as well as inconſiſtent with the ſpirit of the 
Britiſh conſtitution, he quitted Great Britain in March 
1775, and returned to Philadelphia. Dr. Fothergill, his 
worthy coadjutor in the great buſineſs of peace, wrote to 
him on the evening before he left London, „That 
whatever ſpecious pretences were offered, they were all 
hollow, and that to get a larger field on which to fatten a 
herd of worthleſs paraſites, was all that was intended.” 
With this conviction, founded on perſonal obſervations, 
as well as the teſtimony of his eſteemed friend, who, in 
the coui ſe of his daily viſits among the great, in the prac- 
tice of his profeſſion, had an opportunity of knowing their 
undiſguiſed ſentiments, Dr. Franklin joined his country- 
men, and afterwards exerted his great abilities in conduct- 
ing them through a war he had in vain laboured to prevent. 

Every plan of reconciliation, not coming from the ſide 
of adminiſtration, being thus rejected, petitions now 
became very general, and loud in their complaints of in- 


jured manufactures; and the weight and conviction the7 


carried with the public was increaſed, not leſſened, by 


the paltry artifices, which it was alleged were now 
„ practiſed, 
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practiſed, in order to procure petitions expreſſive of the 
proſperity and ſecurity of trade. The city of London 
ventured again to breathe a fruitleſs requeſt, but as 
much in vain as ever. This cannot indeed be wondered 
at, ſince in this new petition (preſented in April) they 
juſtified the reſiſtance to which the Americans had been 
driven, upon thoſe ſame principles of the conſtitution, 
which actuated our anceſtors when they transferred the 
imperial crown of theſe realms to the houſe of Brunſwick, 
They moreover beſeeched his majeſty, to diſmiſs immedi- 
ately, and for ever, from his councils, thoſe minilters 
who had adviſed the obnoxious acts, as the firſt ſtep 
towards a redreſs of thoſe grievances which alarmed and 
afflicted the whole people. His majeſty anſwered the 
petition in the following words: It is with the utmoſt 
aſtoniſhment that I find any of my ſubjects capable of 
encouraging the rebellicus diſpoſitior which unhappily 
exiſts in ſome of my colonies in North America. Having 
entire confidence in the wiſdom of my parliament, the 
great council of the nation, I will ſteadily purſue thoſe 
meaſures which they have recommended for the ſupport 
of the conſtitutional rights of Great Britain, and the 
protection of the commercial intereſts of my kingdoms.” 

It was time now for the miniſter to propoſe ſome ad- 
vantages, in lieu of thoſe of which he had deprived the 
nation by the abolition of the American fiſheries.— | 
With this view he moved for a committee of the whole 
houſe, to conſider of the encouragement proper to be 
given to the fiſheries of Great Britain and Ireland. The 
grievances of Ireland demanded a particular attention, as 
that ccuntry had ſuffered them with a patience unexam- 
pied and unexpected. By including trade and commerce 
in this nation, ſome members wiſhed to inſtitute an in- 
quiry into the ſtate of Ireland at large, but in this they 
were oppoſed hy lord North, who was of opinion, that 
the field of inquiry, which would, by this alteration, be 
opened, would prove too large for the preſent opportu- 
nity. That his lordſhip, however, might not appear 
adyerle to the intereſts of Ireland, he procured two mo- 
tions to be paſſed, by the one of which it was declared 
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lawful to export from Ireland clothes and accoutrements 
for ſuch regiments on the Iriſh eſtabliſhment as were em 
ployed abroad; by the other, a bounty of tive ſhillings 

er barre] was allowed on all ftax-ſeed imported into Ire- 
hs. They were allo allowed to export proviſions, hooks, 
lines, nets, tools, and implements, for the purpoſes of 
fiſhery. The principal objections to theſe motions were, 


that they effected too little, and tended to prevent the 


employment of Engliſh capitals in Ireland. In the pro- 
greſs of this committee, bounties were granted to the 
ſhips of Great Britain and Ireland, for their encourage-. 
ment in proſecuting the Newfoundland fiſhery, and for 
encouraging the whale fiſhery, in thole ſeas that were to 
the ſouthward of Greenland and Davis's Streights fiſher... 
ies; the ſeveral duties upon the i mportation of oil, blub- 
ber, and bone, from Newfoundland, and on the import- 
ation of ſeal- ſK ins, were at the ſame time taken off. - 
The remainder of this ſeſſion was employed in the re- 
jection of a variety of petitions from the coloniſts, or thoſe 
who had their interef moſt at heart; a remonſtrance and 
repreſentation of the general affembly of the colony of 
New-York, to the parliament, was introduced by Mr. 
Burke, who moved that it ſhould be brought up. He 


{aid the decent and reſpectful language in which they con- 


veyed their ſentiments, carried with it ſome claim on 


parliamentary attention. Every opinion contained in 


the paper he granted might not be incontrovertible ; but 
ſuch was the manner in which their complaints were urged, 
that he could not help looking on this as a very favour- 
able opportunity for amicably ending our differences with 
America. The rejection of this motion was followed by 
that of another, owing to ſimilar circumſtances, in the 
houſe of lords, and that, by a petition, from the Britify 


inhabitants of the province of Quebee, preſented by lord 
Camden. The extenſion of the limits of Quebec, the 


eſtabliſhment of popery, and the common complaints of 


deſpotiſm, tormed the material part of this latter petition. - 
The debates on it were long and violent; but, on the 
file of oppolition, very inefte&ual, the numbers being 
33 who oppolct it, to 28 lords only who ſupported it. 


Among 
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Among the minority were their royal highneſſes of Cum- 
berland and Glouceſter. | | | 
Tuhus ended the ſeſſion, in which every ſtep towards 
the favourite fyſtem of coercion ſeemed to receive an al- 
moſt univerſal approbation; and in the ſpeech, his majeſty 
expreſſed the moſt perfect ſatistaction in their conduct. 

They had maintained, with a firm and ſteady reſolution, 
the inſeparable rights of the crown and the authority of 
parliament ; they had projected and promoted the com- 
mercia} intereſt of theſe kingdoms, and had given con- 
vincing proofs of their readineſs (as far as the conſtitution 
wovid allow them) to gratify the wiſhes, and remove the 
apprchenfions of the ſubjects in America; and a perſuaſion 
was entertained, that the moſt ſalutary effects muſt, in 
the end, reſult from meaſures formed and ccndutted on 
duch principles. His majeſty expreſſed much concern, 
that the unbappy diſturbances in ſome et the colonies, 
had cccaſioned an augmentation of the laud forces, and 
prevented the intended reduction of the naval eftabliſh- 
ment from being completed; thanks were returned for 
the cheerfulneſs and public ſpirit with which they had 
granted the ſupplics. A favourable repreſentation was 
made of the pacific diſpoſition of other powers, and the 
uſual aſſurance given of endeavouring to ſecure the public 
tranquillity. The ſpeech concluded with a recommend- 
ation, to preſerve and cultivate in their ſeveral counties 
the lame regard for public order, and the ſame diſcernment 
of their true intereſts, which had in theſe times diſtin- 
guiſhed the character of his majeſty's faithful and beloved 
people; and the continuance of which could not fail to 
render them happy at heme, and reſpected abroad. 

While ſuch were the impolitic proceedings of the Bri- 
eiſn mmiſtry, the hoſtile aſpe&t of affairs in America 
became equally alarming, and ſeemed to accelerate that 
criſis which all good men deprecated and deplored. The 
coloniſts had indulged themſelves in an expeRation that 
the people of Great Britain, from a conſideration of the 
dangers and difficulties of a war with the colonies, would 
an their election have preferred thoſe who were friends to 
Peace and a reconciliation ; but when they were convinced 
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lawful to export from Ireland clothes and accoutrements 
for ſuch regiments on the Iriſh eſtabliſhment as were em 
ployed abroad; by the other, a bounty of tive ſhillings 
er barrel was allowed on all ftax-ſeed imported into Ire- 
ans. They were allo allowed to export proviſions, hooks, 
lines, nets, tools, and implements, for the purpoſes of 
fiſhery. The principal objections to theſe motions were, 
that they effected too little, and tended to prevent the 
employment of Engliſh capitals in Ireland. Fn the pro- 
greſs of this committee, bounties were granted to the 
ſhips of Great Britain and Ireland, for their encourage- 
ment in proſecuting the Newfoundland fiſhery, and for 
encouraging the whale fiſnery, in thoſe ſeas that were to 
the ſouthward of Greenland and Davis's Streights fiſher. 
ies; the ſeveral duties upon the importation of oil, blub 
ber, and bone, from Newfoundland, and on the import- 
ation of ſeal-ſkins, were at the ſame time taken off. | 
The remainder of this ſeſſion was employed in the re- 
jection of a variety of petitions from the coloniſts, or thoſe 
who had their intereſt moſt at heart; a remonſtrance and 
repreſentation of the genera] affembly of the colony of 
New-York, to the parliament, was introduced by Mr. 
Burke, who moved that it ſhould be brought up. He 
ſaid the decent and reſpectful language in which they con- 
veyed their ſentiments, carried with it ſome claim on 
parliamentary attention. Every opinion contained in 
the paper he granted might not be incontrovertible; but 
fuch was the manner in which their complaints were urged, 
that he could not help looking on this as a very favour- 
able opportunity for amicably ending our differences with 
America. The rejection of this motion was followed by 
that of another, owing to ſimilar circumftances, in the 
houſe of lords, and that, by a petition, from the Britifls 
inhabitants of the province of Quebec, preſented by lord 
Camden. The extenſion of the limits of Quebec, the 
eſtabliſhment of popery, and the common complaints of 
deſpotiſm, tormed the material part of this latter petition. - 


The debates on it were long and violent; but, on the 


fie of oppoſition, very ineftetual, the numbers being 
33 who oppoled it, to 28 lords only who ſupported it. 
Among. 
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Among the minority were their royal highneſſes of Cum- 
berland and Glouceſter. | | | 
Thus ended the ſeſſion, in which every ſtep towards 
the favourite fyſtem of coercion ſeemed to receive an al- 
moſt univerſal approbat ion; and in the ſpeech, his majeſty 
expreſſed the moſt perfect ſatisfaction in their conduct. 
They had maintained, with a firm and ſteady reſolution, 
the inſeparable rights of the crown and the authority of 
parliament; they had projected and promoted the com- 
mercia} intereſt of theſe kingdoms, and had given con- 
vincing proofs of their readineſs (as far as the conſtitution 
would allow them) to gratify the wiſhes, and remove the 
apprchenfions of the ſubjects in America; and a perſuaſion 
was entertained, that the moſt ſalutary effe&ts muſt, in 
the end, reſult from meaſures formed and cenducted on 
uch principles. His majeſty expreſſed much concern, 
that the unbappy diſturbances in ſome ct the colonies, 
had cccaſioned an augmentation of the laud forces, and 
prevented the intended reduction of the naval eftabliſh- 
ment from being completed ; thanks were returned for 
the cheertulne(s and public ſpirit with which they had 
granted the ſupplics. A favourable repreſentation was 
made of the pacific diſpoſition of other powers, and the 
uſual aſſurance given of endeavouring to ſecure the public 
tranquillity, The ſpeech conchided with a recommend- 
ation, to preſerve and cultivate in their ſeveral counties 
the lame regard for public order, and the ſame diſcernment 
of their true intereſts, which had in theſe times diſtin- 
guiſhed the character of his majeſty's faithful and beloved 
people; and the continuance of which could not fail to 
render them happy at home, and reſpected abroad. 

_ While ſuch were the impolitie proceedings of the Bri- 
tiſn mmiſtry, the hoſtile aſpect of affairs in America 
became equally alarming, and ſeemed to accelerate that 
criſis which all good men deprecated and deplored. The 
coloniſts had indulged themſelves in an expectation that 
The people of Great Britain, from a conſideration of the 
dangers and difficulties of a war with the colonies, would 
an their election have preferred thoſe who were friends to 
peace and a reconciliation ; but when they were convinced 
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of the fallacy of theſe hopes, they turned their attention 
to the means of ſelf-defence. It had been the reſolution ' 
of many never to lubmit to the operation of the late acts 
of parliament. Their number daily increaſed, and in the 
ſame proportion that Great Britain determined to enforce, 


did they determine to oppoſe. Intelligence of the rejec- 


tion of lord Chatham's bill, of the addreſs of both houſes 
of parliament to the king on the gth of February, and of 
the fiſhery bill, all arrived among the coloniſts about the 
ſame time, and diminiſhed what remained of their firſt 


hopes of a ſpeedy accommodation. The fiſhery bill ex- 
cited a variety of emotions. The obvious tendency of it 


was to ſtarve thouſands, The ſeverity of it did not ſtrike 
an Engliſiman, for he viewed it as a merited correction 
for great provincial offences; but it appeared in the 


blackeſt colours to an American, who felt no conſciouſ- 


neſs of guilt, and who tancied that heaven approved his 
zeal in defence of liberty. It alienated the affections of 
the coloniſts, and produced in the breaſts of thouſands a 
hatred of Great Britain. ; EY 

The penal acts of parliament in 1774 were all levelled 
againſt Maſſachuſets, but the fiſhery bill extended to 
New-Hampſhire, Connecticut, and Rhode-Iſland. The 
extenſion of this penal ſtatute to three additional pro- 
vinces, operated powerfully in favour of union, and con- 
vinced the moſt moderate, of the increaſing neceſſity for 
all the provinces to make a common cauſe of their oppo- 


fſition. Whatever might be the deſigns of parliament, 


their acts had a natural tendency to enlarge the demands 
of the Americans, and to cement their confederacy, by 
firm principles of union. At firſt they only claimed ex- 
emption from internal taxation, but by the combination 
of the Eaſt India company and the Britiſh miniſtry, an 
external tax was made to anſwer all the purpoſes of a di- 


rect internal tax. They therefore, in contiftence with 


their own principles, were conſtrained to deny the right 
of taxing in any form for a ſupply. Nothing could more 
contribute to make the coloniſts deny the parliamentary 
claim of internal legiſlation, than the manner in which it 
was exerciſed, in depriving them of their charters, and 


paſſing 
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n paſſing an act relative to trials, which promiſed indem- 
* nity to murderers. This convinced them that an oppo- 
ts tition to fo injurious a claim was eſſentially neceſſary to 
ne their ſecurity. But they ſtill admitted the power of par- 
e, liament to bind their trade. This was conceded by 
c- © congreſs but a few montis before an a paſſed that they 
es ſhould have no foreign trade, nor be allowed to fiſh on 
of ( theirown coaſts. The Britiſh min'ſtry, by their ſucceſſive 
he acts, impelled the coloniſts to believe, that while the mo- 
ſt ther-country retained any authority over them, that 
"I authority would, in ſome ſhape or other, be exerted ſo 
it I as to an{wer all the purpoſes of a power to tax. While 
ke F Great Biitain ſtretched that portion of controlling ſupre- 
on macy which the coloniſts were diſpoſed to allow her, to 
he ſuch an extent as covered oppreſſion equally grievous with 
iſ= 3 that which they would not allow; the way was faſt open- 
his ing for a total renunciation of her ſovereignty. Ehe 
of CTCoercive meaſures adopted by the parent ſtate produced a 
52 diſpoßition in the colonies to extend their claims, and the 
= <-xtentionot their claims produced an increaſing diſpoſition 
led nin Great Britain to coerce them {till more. The jealouſy 
to pf liberty on one ſide, and the deſire of ſupremacy on the 
he FF other, were reciprocally cauſe and effect; and urged both 
ro- = perties, the one to riſe in her demands, and the other to 
on- nforce ſubmiſſion. In the conteſt between Great Britain 


for and her colonies, there had been a fatal progreſſion from 


po- {mall to greater grounds of diſſenſion. The trifling tax 
ent, of 3d. per pound on tea, rouſed the jealous inhabitants 
nds of Boſten to throw 340 cheſts of it into the ocean. This 

by provoked the Britiſh parliament to ſhut up their port, and 
ex- to ne- model their charter. Statutes ſo unconſtitutional 
tion and ala ming excited a combination in twelve of the colo- 
an mes, to {top all trade with Great Britain, Ireland, and the 
di- Wiest Indies. Their combination gave birth to the re- 
vith tſtraning acts of parliament, by which nine of the colonies 
ight were interdicted all other trade but that from which they 
nore bad voluntarily excluded themſelves; and four of thele 
tary nine were farther devoted to famine, by being forbidden 
hit * #9 fh on their coaſts. Each new reſolution on the one 


wade, aud new act on the other, reciprocally gave birth 
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to ſomething from the oppoſite parry, that was more irri- 
ting or oppreſſive than what had preceded. 

The beginning of ſtrife between the parent ſtate and 
her colonies was like the letting out of waters. From 
inconſiderable cauſes love was changed into ſuſpicion, that 
gradually ripened into ill-will, and ſoon ended in hoſ- 
tility. Prudence, 1 and reciprocal intereſt, urged 


the expediency of conceſſion; but pride, falſe honour, and 


miſconcei ved dignity, drew in an oppokte direction. Un- 
decided claims and doubtful rights, which under the 
influence of wiſdom and humility might have been eaſily 
compromiſed, imperceptibly widened into an irreconcile- 
able breach. Hatred at length took the place of kind at- 
fections, and the calamities of war were ſubſtituted in lieu 
of the benefits of commerce. 

From the year 1768, in which a military force had been 
ſtationed in Boſton, there was a conſtant ſuccethon of in- 
ſulting words, looks, and geſtures. The inhabitants 
were exaſperated againſt the ſoldiers, and they againſt the 
inhabitants. The former looked on the latter as the 
inſtruments of tyranny, and the latter on the former as 
ſeditious rioters, or fraudulent ſmugglers. In this irrita- 
ble ſtate, every incident, however trifling, made a ſenſible 
impreſſion. It was a fortunate circumſtance for the 
colonies that the royal army was poſted in New-England. 
The people of that northern country have their paſſions 
more under the command of reaſon and intereſt, than in 
the ſouthern Jatitudes, where a warmer ſun excites a 
greater degree of iraſcibility. One raſh offenſive a&ion 
againſt the royal forces at this early period, though ſuc- 
ceſsful, might have done great miſchief to the cauſe of 
America, It would have loſt them European friends, 
and weakened the diſpoſition of the other colonies to aſſiſt 
them. The patient and the politic New-England-men, 
fully ſenſible of their ſituation, ſubmitted to many inſults, 
and bridled their reſentment. In civil wars or revolu- 
tions, it is a matter of much conſequence who ſtrikes the 
firſt blow. The compaſſion of the world is in favour of 
the attacked, and the diſpleaſure of good men falls on thoſe 
who are the firſt to imbrue their hands in human 2 
: ; . or 


N 
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For the ſpace of nine months after the arrival of general 
Gage, the behaviour of the people of Boſton is particu- 
larly worthy of imitation by th ſe who wiſh to overturn 
<ſtabliſhed governments. They conducted their oppoſition 
with exquiſite addreſs. They avoided every kind of 
outrage and violence, preſerved peace and good order 
among themſelves, ſucceſsfully engaged the other colonies 
to make a common cauſe with them, and counteracted 
| general Gage fo effcttually as to prevent his doing any 
| | thing for his royal maſter, while by patience and mode- 
- . Bl ration they {kreened themſelves trom cenfure. Though 
* relolved to bear as long as prudence and policy dictated, 
| .they were all the time preparing for the laſt extremity. 
on They were furniſhing themielves with arms and ammuni- 
tion, and training their militia, | 
Proviſions were alſo collected and ſtored in different 


Z piaces, particularly at Concord, about twenty miles from 
> Boſton. General Gage, though zealous for his maſter's 
= anterelt, diſcovered a prevailing deſire for a peaceable 
> accommodation. He wiſhed to prevent hoſtilities by 
; *® «depriving the inhabitants of the means neceſſary for car- 
, ® Xying them on. With this view he determined to deftroy 
. = the ſtores which he knew were collected for the ſupport 
- of a provincial army. Wiſhing to accompliſh this with- 
: = out bloodſhed, he took every precaution to effe& it by 
; ſurpriſe, and without alarming the country. At eleven 
i o' clock at night on the 18th of April, 800 grenadiers and 
1 light-infantry, the flower of the royal army, embarked at 
1 = the Common, landed at Phipps's Farm, and marched for 
Concord, under the command of lientenant-colonel Smith, 
f > Neither the ſecrecy with which this expedition was plan- 
„, 3 ned, the privacy with which the troops marched out, nor 
ſt 21 order that no one inhabitant ſhould leave Boſton, were 
„, teeachcient to prevent intelligence from being ſent to the 
„ % Dauntry militia, of what was going on. About two in 
FT #he morning 130 of the Lexington militia had aſſembled 
e o oppoſe them, but the air being chilly and intelligenoe 
R E refpeting the regulars uncertain, they were diſmiſſed, 
Fa with orders to appear again at beat of drum. They cok 
. | £ 
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to ſomething from the oppoſite parry, that was more irri- 


ting or oppreſſive than what had preceded. 1 
The beginning of ſtrife between the parent ſtate and 
her colonies was like the letting out of waters. From 


jnconſiderable cauſes love was changed into ſuſpicion, that 


gradually ripened into ill-will, and ſoon ended in hoſ- 
tility. 44 policy, and reciprocal intereſt, urged 

= but pride, falſe honour, and 
miſconceived dignity, drew in an oppoſite direction. Un- 
decided claims and doubtful rights, which under the 
influence of wiſdom and humility might have been eaſily 
compromiſed, imperceptibly widened into an irreconcile- 
able breach. Hatred at length took the place of kind af- 
fections, and the calamities of war were ſubſtituted in lieu 
of the benefits of commerce. 

From the year 1768, in which a military force had been 
ſtationed in Boſton, there was a conſtant ſucceſſion of in- 
ſulting words, looks, and geſtures. The inhabitants 
were exaſperated againſt the ſoldiers, and they againſt the 
Inhabitants. The former looked on the latter as the 


inſtruments of tyranny, and the latter on the former as 


ſeditious rioters, or fraudulent ſmugglers. In this irrita- 
ble ſtate, every incident, however trifling, made a ſenſible 
impreſhon. It was a fortunate circumſtance for the 


colonies that the royal army was poſted in New-England. 


The people of that northern country have their paſſions 
more under the command of reaſon and intereſt, than in 
the ſouthern latitudes, where a warmer ſun excites a 
greater degree of iraſcibility. One raſh offenſive action 
againſt the royal forces at this early period, though ſuc- 
ceſsful, might have done great miſchief to the cauſe of 
America. It would have loſt them European friends, 
and weakened the diſpoſition of the other colonies to aſſiſt 
them. The patient and the politic New-England-men, 
fully ſenſible of their ſituation, ſubmitted to many inſults, 


and bridled their reſentment. In civil wars or revolu- 


tions, it is a matter of much conſequence who ſtrikes the 
firſt blow. The compaſſion of the world is in favour of 


the attacked, and the diſpleaſure of good men falls on thoſe 


who are the firſt to imbrue their hands in human blood. 


For 


- 
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For che ſpace of nine months after the arrival of general 
Gage, the behaviour of the people of Boſton is particu- 
larly worthy of imitation by thoſe who wiſh to overturn 
eſtabliſhed governments. They conducted their oppoſition 
with exquiſite: addreſs. They avoided every kind of 
 ontrage and violence, preſerved peace and good order 
among themſelves, ſucceſsfully engaged the other colonies 
to make a common cauſe with them, and counteracted 
general Gage ſo effectually as to prevent his doing any 
thing for his royal maſter, while by patience and mode- 
ration they {kreened themſelves from cenfure. Though 
reſolved to bear as long as prudence and policy dictated, 
they were all the time preparing for the laſt extremity. 
They were furniſhing themtelves with arms and ammuni- 
tion, and training their militia, | | 
Proviſions were alſo collected and ſtored in different 
places, particularly at Concord, about twenty miles from 
Boſton. General Gage, though zealous for his maſter's 
intereſt, diſcovered a prevailing deſire for a peaceable 
accommodation. He wiſhed to prevent hoſtilities by 
depriving the inhabitants of the means. neceflary for car- 
Tying them on. With this view he determined to deſtroy 


the ſtores which he knew were collected for the ſupport 


of a provincial army. Wiſhing to accompliſh this with- 
out bloodſhed, he took every precaution to effe& it by 
ſurpriſe, and without alarming the country. At eleven 
o'clock at night on the 18th of April, 800 grenadiers and 
light-infantry, the flower of the royal army, embarked at 
the Common, landed at Phipps's Farm, and marched for 
Concord, under the command of lientenant-colonel Smith. 
Neither the ſecrecy with which this expedition was plan- 
ned, the privacy with which the troops marched out, nor 
an order that no one inhabitant ſhould leave Boſton, were 
ſufficient to prevent intelligence from being ſent to the 
country militia, of what was going on. About two in 
che morning 130 of the Lexington militia had aſſembled 
40 oppoſe them, but the air being chilly and intelligenoe 
xeſpecting the regulars uncertain, they were diſmiſſed, 


with orders to appear again at beat of drum. Ty _ 
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| leRed a ſecond time to the number of 70, between four 
and five o'clock in the morning, and the Britiſh regulars 
ſoon after made their appearance. Major Pitcairn, who 
led the advanced corps, rode up to them, and called out, 
% Diſperſe, you rebels; throw down your arms and dif- 
perſe. They ſtill continued in a body, on which he 
advanced nearer, diſcharged his piſtol, and ordered his 
foldiers to fire. This was done with a huzza. A diſper- 
fion of the militia was the conſequence, but the firing of 
the regulars was nevertheleſs continued. Individuals, 
finding they were fired upon, though diſperſing, returned 
the fire. Three or four of the militia were killed on the 
I zen; a few-more were ſhot after they had begun to 
iſperſe. The royal detachment proceeded on to Con- 
cord, and executed their commiſſion. They diiabled two 
twenty-four pounders, threw 5oolb. of ball into rivers 
and wells, and broke in pieces about ſixty barrels of flour. 
Mr. John Butterick of Concord, major of a minute regi- | 
ment, not knowing what had paſſed at Lexington, or- 
dered bis men not to give the firit fire, that they might not 
E | be the aggreſſors. Upon his approaching near the regu- 
| lars, they fired, and killed captain Iſaac Davis, and one 
private of the provincial minute-men. The fire was 
returned, and 2 ſkirmiſh enſued. The king's troops 
having done their butineſs, began their retreat towards 
Boſton, This was conducted with expedition, for the 
adjacent inhabitants had aſſembled in arms, and began to 
attack them in every direction. In their return to Lex- 
ington they were exceedingly annoyed, both by thoſe who 
preſſed on their rear, and others, who pouring in on all |? 
fides, fired from behind ſtone walls, and Gmitar coverts, |: 
which ſupplied the place of lines and redoubts. At 
Lexington the regulars were joined by a detachment of |: 
9oo men, under lord Piercy, which had been ſent out 
oo general Gage to ſupport lieutenant-colonel - Smith.. - 
his reinforcement having two pieces of cannon, awed the 
provincials, and kept them at a greater diſtance, but they 
continued a conſtant, though irregular and ſcattering fire, 
which did great execution. The cloſe firing from behind 
the walls by good markſmen, put the regular troops in 
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wo ſmall eonfuſion, but they nevertheleſs kept up a briſk 


retreatipg fire on the militia and minute- men. A little 
after ſunſet the regulars reached Bunker's Hill, worn 
down with exceſſtye fatigue, having marched that day 
between thirty and forty miles. On the next day they 
croſſed Charleſtown ferry, and returned to Boſton. 

There never were more than 400 provincials engaged 


at one time, and often not ſo many; as ſome tired and 


retreated, others came up and took their places. There 
was ſcarcely any diſcipline obſerved among them: Officers 
and privates fired when they were ready, and ſaw a royal 
uniform, without waiting for the word of command, 
Their knowledge of the country enabled them to gain 
opportunities by croſſing fields and fences, and to act as 
Kanking parties againſt the king's troops, who kept to 
the main road. 

The regulars had 65 killed, 180 wounded, and 28 
made priſoners. Of the provincials 50 were killed, and 
38 wounded and milling. 1 

As arms were to decide the controverſy, it was fortu- 
nate for the Americans that the firſt blood was drawn in 


. New-England. The inhabitants of that country are fo 


connected with-each other by deſcent, manners, religion, 
politics, and a general equality, that the killing of a ſin- 
gle individual intereſted the whole, and made them con- 
ider it as a common cauſe. The blood of thoſe who 
were killed at Lexington and Concord proved the firm 
cement of an extenſive union: We 

To prevent the people within Boſton from co-operat- 
ing with their countrymen without in caſe of an aſſault, 


which was now daily expected, general Gage, on the 


ard of April, agreed with a committee of the town, that 
upon the inhabitants lodging their arms in Faneuil-hall, 
or any other convenient place, under the care of the ſelect. 
men, all ſuch inhabitants as were inclined, might depart 
from. the town, with their families and effects. In five 
days after the ratification of this agreement, the inhabit- 
ants had lodged 1778 fre- arms, 634 piſtols, 273 bayon- 
ets, and 38 blunderbuſſes. The agreement was well ob. 
&rved in the beginning, but after a ſhort time obſtruc- 
| . tions 
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tions were thrown in the way of its final completion, on 
the plea that perſons who went from Boſton to bring in 
the goods of thoſe who choſe to continue within the town, 
were not properly treated. Congreſs remonſtrated on tha 
infraction of the agreement, but without effect. The ge. 
neral, on a farther conſideration of the conſequences of 
moving the whigs out of Boſton, evaded it in a manner 
not conſiſtent with good faith. He was in ſome mea- 
ſure compelled to adopt this diſhonourable meaſure, from 


the clamour of the tories, who alleged, that none but 
enemies to the Britiſh government were diſpoſed to re- 


move, and that when they were all ſafe with their fami- 
lies and effects, the town would be ſet on fire. To prevent 
the provincials from obtaining ſupplies, which they much 
wanted, a quibble was made on the meaning of the word 
effects, which was conſtrued by the general as not including 
merchandiſe. By this conſtruction, unwarranted by every 
rule of genuine interpretation, many who quitted the 
town were deprived of their uſual reſources for a ſupport. 
Paſſports were not univerſally refuſed, but were given 
out very (lowly, and the buſineſs was ſo conducted that 
families were divided, wives were ſeparated from their 
huſbands, children from their parents, and the aged and 
infirm from their relations and friends. The general 
diſcovered a diſinclination to part with the women and 
children, thinking that, on their account, the provincials 
would be reſtrained from making an aſſault on the town. 


The ſelect - men gave repeated aſſurances that the inhabit- 


ants had delivered up their arms, but as a cover for vio- 


lating the agreement, general Gage iſſued a proclamation, 


in which he aſſerted that he had full proof to the contra- 
ry. A few might have ſecreted ſome favourite arms, but 
nearly all the training arms were delivered up, On this 
flimſy pretence the general ſacrificed his honour to policy 
and the clamours of the tories. Contrary to good faith 


he detained many, though fairly entitled by agreement 


to go out, and when he admitted the departure of others 
5 _ not allow them to move their families and 
8. | | | 71 = 
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The provincial congrefs of Maſſachuſets, which was 
in ſeſſion at the time of the Lexington battle, deſpatched 
an account of it to Great Britain, accompanied with 
many depoſitions, to prove that the Britiſh troops were 
the aggreſſors. They alſo made an addreſs to the inha- 
bitants of Great Britain, in which, after complaining of 
their ſufferings, they ſay, Theſe have not yet detached 
us from our royal ſovereign; we profeſs to be his loyal 


and dutiful ſubjects; and though hardly dealt with, as we 


Dave been, are ſtill ready, with our lives and fortunes, to 


defend his perſon, crown, and dignity ; nevertheiels, to 


the perſecution and tyranny of his evil miniſtry, we will 
not tamely ſubmit. Appealing to heaven for the juſtice 


of our cauſe, we determine to die or be free.” From the 


commencement of hoſtilities, the diſpute between Great 
Britain and the colonies took a new direction. | 
Intelligence that the Britiſh troops had marched out of 
Boſton into the country on ſome hoſtile purpoſe, being 
forwarded: by expreſſes from one committee to another, 
great bodies of the militia, not only from Maſſachuſets 
but the adjacent colonies, graſped their arms, and march- 
ed to oppoſe them. The colonies were in ſuch a ftate of 
irritability, that the leaſt ſhock in any part was, by a 
powerful and ſympathetic affection, inſtantaueouſly felt 
th:onghout the whole. The Americans who fell were 
revered by their countrymen, as martyrs who kad died 
in the cauſe of liberty. Reſentment againſt the Britiſh 
burned. more ſtrongly than ever. Martial rage took 
poſſrſlion of the breaſts of thouſands. Combinations 
were formed and aſſociations ſubſeribed, binding the in- 
habitants to one another by the ſacred ties of honour, re- 
ligion, and love of country, to do whatever their public 
bodies directed for the preſervation of their liberties. 


Hitherto the Americans had no regular army. From 
principles of policy they cautiouſly avoided: that mea- 
iure, Jeſt they might ſubject themſelves to the charge of 


being aggreſſors. All their military regulations were 
carried on by their militia, and under the old eſtabliſhed 
laws of the and. For the defence of A 
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inhabitants had been, from their early years, enrolled in 

companies, and taught the uie of arms. The laws for 
this purpoſe had never been better obſerved than for ſome 

months previous to the Lexington battle. Theſe mili- 

tary arrangements, which had been previouſly adopted 

for defending the colonies from. hoſtile French and In- 
dians, were on this occaſion turned againſt the troops of 
the parent ſtate. Forts, magazines, and arſenals, by the 
conſtitution of the country, were in. the keeping of his 
majeſty. Immediately after the Lexington battle, theſe 
were for the moſt part taken poſſeſſion of throughout the 
colonies, by parties of the provincial militia. 'Ticonde- 
roga, in which was a ſmall royal garriſon, was ſurpriſed 
and taken by adventurers from different ftates. Public 
money which had been collected in conſequence of previ- 
ous grants, was aiſo ſeized for common. ſervices. Be- 
fore the commencement of hoſtilities theſe meaſures would 
have been condemned by the moderate even among the 

Americans; but that event juſtified a bolder line of oppo- 

ſition than had been adopted. Several citizens having 

been put to death by Britiſh troops, ſelf-preſervation 
| dictated meaſures which, if adopted under other circum- 

[1 ſtances, would have diſunited the coloniſts. One of the 
F moſt important of this kind was the raiſing of an army. 

1 Men of warm tempers, whoſe courage exceeded their pru- 

. dence, had for months. urged the neceſſity of raihng troops; 
but they were reſtrained by the more moderate, who wiſhed 
that the colonies might avoid extremities, or at leaſt that 
they might not lead in bringing them on. The provin- 
cial congreſs of Mailachuiets voted that an arm 
of 30,000 men be immediately raiſed, that 13,600 te 
of their own province, and that a letter and delegaie 
be ſent to the ſeveral colonies of New-Hampſhire, Con 
necticut, and Rhode-Iſland. In conſequence of this 
vote, the buſineſs of recruiting was begun, and in a 
ſhort time a provincial army was paraded in the vicinity 

of Boſton, which, though far below what had been vote 
by the provincial congreſs, was much ſuperior in numbers. 

1118 to the royal army. The command of this force was given 

| to general Ward, | 
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Soon after the Lexington battle, and in conſequence of 
tliat event, not only the arms, ammunition, forts, and 
fortifications, in the colonies were ſecured for the uſe of 
the provincials, but regular forces were raiſed, and money 


ſtruck for their ſupport. Theſe military arrangements 


were not confined to the New-England ſtates, but were 


general throughout the colonies. The determination 


of the king and parliament to enforce ſubmiſſion to 


their acts, and the news of the Lexington battle, came to 
the diſtant provinces nearly about the ſame time. It was 
ſuppoſed by many that the latter was in conſequence of 
the former, and that general Gage had recent orders to 
proceed immediately to ſubdue the refractory coloniſts. 

Reſiſtance therefore being reſolved upon by the Ame» 
ricans, the pulpit, the preſs, the bench, and the bar, 
ſeverally laboured to unite and encourage them. The 
clergy of New-England were a numerous, learned, and 
reſpectable body, who had a great aſcendancy over the 
minds of their hearers. They connected religion and 
patriotiſm, and in their ſermons and prayers repreſented 
the cauſe of America as the cauſe of heaven. The ſynod 


of New-York and Philadelphia alſo ſent forth a paſtoral 
letter, which was publicly read in their churches. This 


earneſtly recommended ſuch ſentiments and conduct as 
were ſuitable to their ſituation. Writers and printers 
followed in the rear of the preachers, and next to theng 
had the greateſt hand in animating their countrymen. 
Gentlemen cf the bench and of the bar denied the 
charge of rebellion, and juſtified the reſiſtance of the co- 
loniſts. A diſtinction founded on law between the king 
and his miniſtry was introduced. The former, it was con- 
tended, could do no wrong. The crime of treaſon was 
charged on the latter, for uſing the royal name to var- 
niſh their own. unconſtitutional meaſures. The phraſe 
of a miniſterial war became common, and was uſed as 2 
medium for reconciling reſiſtance with allegiance. __ 
Coeval with” the reſolutions for organizing an army, 
was one appointing the zoth day of July 1775, a day of 
public humiliation, faſting, and prayer to Almighty God, 
to bleſs their rightful ſovereign king George, and to 
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inſpire him with wiſdom to diſcern and purſue the true 


intereſt of his ſubjects; and that the Britiſh nation might 


be influenced to regard the things that belonged to her 


peace, before they were hid from her eyes- - that the colo- 
nies might be ever under the care and protect ion of a kind 
Providence, and be proſpered in all their intereſts---that 
America might ſoon behold a gracious interpoſition of 
Heaven for the redreſs of her many grievances, the reſto. 
ration of her invaded rights, and a reconciliation with 
the parent ſtate on terms conſtitutional and honourable 
to both. The forces which had been collected in Maſ- 
fachuſets, were ſtationed in convenient places for guard- 
ing the country from farther excurſions of the regulars 
from Boſton. Breaſtworks were alſo erected in different 
Places for the ſame purpoſe. While both parties were 
attempting to carry off ſtock from the ſeveral iſlands with 
which the bay of Boſton" is agreeably diverſified, ſome 
ſkirmithes took place. Theſe were of real ſervice to the 
Americans. They habituated them to danger; and per- 
haps much of the courage of old ſoldiers is derived from 


an experimental conviction that the chance of eſcaping 
unhurt from engagements is much greater than young 


recruits ſuppoſe. 

About the latter end of May a great part of the rein- 
forcements ordered from Great Britain, arrived at Boſ- 
ton. Three Britiſh generals, Howe, Burgoyne, and 
Clinton, whoſe behaviour in the preceding war had 
gained them great reputation, alſo arrived on the 25th of 
May. General Gage, thus remforced, prepared for 


acting with more deciſion; but before he proceeded to ex- 


tremities he conceived it due to ancient forms to iſſue a 
proclamation, holding forth to the inhabitants the alter - 
native of peace or war. He, therefore *, offered pardon 
in the king's name to all who fhould forthwith lay down 
their arms and return to their reſpective occupations and 
peaceable duties, excepting only from the benefit of that 


pardon Samuel Adams and John Hancock, whoſe 


offences were ſaid to be of too flagitious a nature to ad- 
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mit of any other conſideration than that of condign pu- 
niſhment, He alſo proclaimed that not only the perſons 
above named and excepted, but alſo all their adherents, 
aflociates, and correſpondents, ſhould be deemed guilty of 
treaſon and rebellion, and treated accordingly. By this 


proclamation it was alſo declared, „ that as the courts 


of judicature were ſhut, martial law ſhould take place, 


till a due courſe of juſtice ſhould be re-eſtabliſhed,” It 


was ſuppoſed that this proclamation was a prelude to 
hoſtilities, and preparations. were accordingly made by 
the Americans. A conſiderable height, by the name of 
Bunker's Hill, juſt at the entrance of the peninſula of 
Charleſiown, was ſo ſituated as to make the poſſeſſion of 
it a matter of great conſequence to either of the contend- 
ing parties. Orders were therefore iſſued on the 16th of 
June, by the provincial commanders, that a detachment of 
a thouſand men ſhouid entrench upon this height. By ſome 
miſtake, Breed's Hill, high and large, like the other, but 


ſituated near Boſton, was marked out for the entrench- 


ments, inſtead of Bunker's Hill. The provincials pro-- 


ceeded to Breed's Hill, and worked with ſo much dili- 

ence, that between midnight and the dawn of the morn- 
ing they had thrown up a {mall redoubt about eight rods 
ſquare, They kept ſuch. a profound filence, that they 
were not heard by the Britiſh, on board their veſſels, 
though very near. Theſe having derived their firſt in- 
formation of what was going on from the ſight of the 


work near completion, began an inceſſant firing upon 


them. The provincials bore this with firmneſs, and 


though they were only young ſoldiers, continued to la- 


bour till they had thrown. up a ſmall breaſtwork, extend- 


ing from the eaſt ſide of the breaſtwork to the bottom of 
the hill. As this eminence overlooked Boſton, general 


Gage thought it neceſlary to drive the provincials from 
it. About noon therefore of the 7th, he detached ma- 
jor-general Howe, and brigadier-general Pigot, with the 
flower of the army, conſiſting of four battalions, ten 
companies of the grenadiers, and ten of light infantry, 
with a proportion of field artillery, to effect this buſineſs. 


Theſe troops landed at Moreton's Point, and formed 
rg Q 2 | alter 
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ö after landing, but remained in that poſition till they were 
| reinforced by a ſecond detachment of light-infantry and 
grenadier companies, a battalion of land forces, and a 
| battalion of marines, making in the whole near 3000 
men. While the troops who firſt landed were waiting for 
this reinforcement, the previncials, for their farther ſe. 
curity, pulled up ſome adjoining poſt and rail fences, and 
ſet them down in two parallel lines at a ſmall diſtance 
from each other, and filled the ſpace between with hay, 
| -which having been lately mowed, remained on the adja- 
cent ground. FL 
| The king's troops formed in two lines, and advanced 
1 ſlowly, to give their artiRery time to demolifh the Ame- 
| rican works. While the Britiſh were advancing to the 
| attack, they received orders to burn Charleſtown. This 
| was not done becauſe they ,were fired upon from the 
| houſes in that town, but from the military policy of de- 
priving enemies of a cover in their approaches. In a 
| ſhort time this ancient town, conſiſting of about 50 
buijdings, chiefly of wood, was in one great blaze. 
-The lofty ſteepie of the meeting--houſe formed a pyramid 
of fire above the reſt, and ſtruck the aſtoniſhed eyes of 
| numerous beholders with a magnificent but awtul ſpecta- 
| cle. In Boſton the heights of every kind were covered 
with the citizens, and ſuch of the king's troops as were 
not on duty. The hills around the adjacent country, 
which afforded a ſafe and diſtinct view, were occupied by 
the inhabitants of the country. 5 
| : Thouſands, both within and without Boſton, were 
| anxious ſpectators of the bloody ſcene. The honour of Bri- 
| 4iſh troops beat high in the breaſts of many, while others, 
| with a keener ſenſibility, felt for the liberties of a great 
| and growing country. The Britiſh moved on but flowly, 
| which gave the provincials a better -opportunity for 
| 

| 

| 


taking aim. The latter, in general, reſerved themiclvs + 7 

till their adverſaries were within ten or twelve rods, | 

but then began a furious diſcharge of ſmall arms. 

The ſtream of the American fire was lo inceſſant, and did 

_ | ſo great execution, that the king's troops retreated in diſ- I, 

. order and precipitation. Their officers rallied them and 7 
1 . 8 pPuſhed 
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puſhed them forward with their ſwords, but they returned 
ro the attack with great relu&tance. The Americans 


again reſerved their fire till their adverſaries were near, 


and then put them a ſecond time to flight. General Howe 
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and the officers redoubled their exertions, and were at laſt 
ſucceſsful, though the ſoldiers diſcovered a great averſion 
to going on. By this time the powder of the Americans 


began ſo far to fail, that they were not able to keep up 


the ſame briſk fire as before. The Britiſh alſo brought 
ſome cannon to bear, which raked the inſide of the breaſt- 
work from end to end. The fire from the ſhips, batte- 
res, and field artillery, was redoubled. The ſoldiers in the 


rear were goaded by their officers. The redoubt was at- 


tacked on three ſides at once. Under theſe circumſtances 
a retreat from it was ordered, but the provincials delayed, 
and made reſiſtance with their diſcharged muſkets, as if 
they had been clubs, ſo long that the king's troops, who 
calily mounted the works, had half filled the redoubt be- 
tore it was given up to them. 

While theſe operations were going on at the breaſt- 
work. and redoubt, the Britiſh light- infantry were at- 
tempting to force the left point of the former, that they 
might take the American line in flank. Though they 
exhibited the moſt undaunted courage, they met with an 
oppoſition which called for its greateſt exertions. The 


provincials here, in like manner, reſerved their fire till 


their adverſaries were near, and then poured it upon. the 


light-infantry, with ſuch an inceſſant ſtream, and in ſo true 
a direction, as mowed down their ranks. The engage- 


ment was kept up on both fides with great reſolution, 
The perſevering exertions of the king's troops could not 


compel the Americans to retreat, till they obſerved that 


their main body had left the hill. This, when begun, 
expoſed them to new danger, for it could not be effected 
but by marching over Charleftown Neck, every part of 
which was raked by the ſhot of the Glaſgow man of war, 
and of two floating batteries. The inceſſant fire kept up 
acroſs this Neck prevented any conſiderable — . 


ment from joining their countrymen who were engaged; 
but the few who fell on their retreat over the ſame ground 
Q 3 | proved 
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| wiped.away the reproaches of cowardice, which had been 


proved that the apprehenſions of thoſe provincial officers 
who declined paſſing over to ſuccour their companions, 
were without any ſolid foundation. 


The number of Americans engaged amounted only 


' to 1500. It was apprehended that the-conquerors would 


puſh the advantages they had gained, and march imme. 
diately ie the American head quarters at Cambridge, but 
they advanced no farther than Bunker's Hill ; there they 
threw up works for their own ſecurity. The provincials 
did the ſame on Profſpe& Hill in front of them. Both 
were guarding againſt an attack, and both were in a, bad 


condition to receive one. The loſs of the peninſula de- 


preſſed the ſpirits of the Americans, and their great loſs 
of men produced the ſame effect on the Britiſh. There 
have been few battles in modern wars, in which, all cir- 
cumſtances:confidered, there was a greater deſtruction of 
men than in this ſhort engagement. The loſs of the 


Britiſh, as acknowledged by general Gage, amounted to 


1054. Nineteen commiſſioned officers were killed, and 
70 more were wounded.: The battle of Quebec in 17 59, 
which gave Great Britain the province of Canada, was 
mot to deitructive to Brit;ſh officers as this affair of a 
light entrenchment, the work only of a few hours. That 
the officers ſuffered ſo much, muſt be imputed to their 


being aimed at. None of the provincials in this engage- 


ment were riflemen, but tbey were all good markſinen. 
The whole of their previous military knowledge had been 
derived from hunting, and the ordinary amuſements of 
ſportſmen. The dexterity which by long habit they had 
acquired in hitting beaſts, birds, and marks, was fatal 

applied to the deſtruction of Britiſh officers. From their 
fall much confuſion was expected; they were therefore 
particularly ſingled out. Moſt of thoſe who were near 
the perſon of general Howe were either killed or wound- 


ed; but the general, though he greatly expoſed himſelf, 


was unhurt. The light-infantry and grenadiers loſt three- 
fourths of their men. Of one company not more than 
five, and of another, not more than fourteen eſcaped. 
The unexpected reſiſtance of the Americans was ſuch as 
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caſt on them Hy their enemies in Britain. - The ſpirited 
conduct of the Britiſh officers merited and obtained great 


.applaule, but the provincials were juſtly entitled to a 


large portion of the ſame, for having made the utmoſt 


.exertions of their adverfaries neceſſary to diſlodge them 


fron lines; which were the work only of a ſingle night. 
The Americans loſt five pieces of cannon, Their killed 


amounted to 139: Their wounded and miſſing to 314. 


Thirty of the former fell into the hands of the con- 
querors. They particularly regretted the death of ge- 
neral Warren. To the pureſt patriotiſm and moſt un- 
daunted bravery, he added the virtues of domeltic life, 
the eloquence of an accompliſhed orator, and the wiſ- 
dom of an able ſtateſman. Nothing but a regard to. the 
liberty of his country induced him to oppoſe the mea- 
ſures of government. He aimed not at a ſeparation from, 
but a coalition with the mother- country. He took an 
active part in defence of his country, not that he might be 
applauded and rewarded for a patriotic ſpirit, but be- 
cauſe he was, in the beſt ſenſe of the word, a real patriot. 
Having no mtereſted or perſonal views to anſwer, the 
friends of liberty confided in hisantegrity, The ſound- 
neſs of his judgment, and his abilities as a public ſpeak- 


er, enabled him to make a diſtinguiſhed figure in public 


councils ; but his intrepidity and active zeal induced his 
countrymen to place him in the military line, Within 
four days after he was appointed a major-general, he feil 
a noble ſacrifice to a cauſe which he had eſpouſed from 
the pureſt principles. Like Hampden he lived and like 


Hampden he died, univerſally beloved and univerſally 


regretted, His many virtues were celebrated in an ele- 
gant eulogium written by Dr. Ruſh, in language equal 
to the illuſtrious ſubje&. a 3 0 
The burning of Charleftown, though a place of great 
trade, did not diſcourage the provincials. It excited re- 
ſentment and execration, but not any diſpolition to ſubmit. 
Such was the high-toned ſtate of the public mind, and ſo 
great the indifference for property, when put in competi- 
tion with liberty, that military conflagrations, though they 


diſtreſſed and impoveriſhed, had no tendency to ſubdue the 


coloniſts. 
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coloniſts. They might anſwer in the old world, but were not 
calculated for the new, where the war was undertaken, not 
for a change of matters, but for ſecuring eſſential rights, 

It has already heen mentioned, that congreſs, previous 
to its diflolution, on the 26th of October 1774, recom- 
mended to the colonies to chuſe members for another to 


meet on the 10th of May 2775, unleſs the redreſs of ml 


their grievances was previouſly obtained. A circular 
letter had been addreſſed by lord Dartmouth, to the ſe- 
vera] colonial governors, requeſting their interference to 
prevent the meeting of this ſecond congreſs; but mjniſ- 
terial requiſitions had loſt their influence, delegates were 
elected not only for the twelve colonies that were before 
repreſented, but alſo for the pariſh of St. John's in 
Georgia, and in July following, for the whole province. 
The time of the meeting of this ſecond congreſs was 
fixed at ſo diſtant a day, that an opportunity might be af- 
forded for obtaining information of the plans adopted by 
the Britiſh parliament in the winters of 1774 and 1775. 
Had theſe been favourable, the delegates would either not 
have met, or diſperſed after a ſhort ſeſſion; but as the re- 
ſolution was then fixed to compel the ſubmiſſion of the 
colonies, and hoſtilities had already commenced, the 
meeting of congreſs on the roth of May, which was at 
firſt eventual, became fixed. ö 
On their meeting they choſe Peyton Randolph for their 
preſident, and Charles Thomſon for their ſecretary. On 
the next day Mr. Hancock laid before them a variety of 
depofitions, proving that the King's troops were the ag- 
greffors- in the late battle at Lexington, together with 
other papers relative to the great events which had lately 
taken place in Maſſachuſets: Whereupon congreſs re- 
ſolved itſelf into a committee of the whole, to take into 
conſideration the ſtate of America. They proceeded in 
the ſame line of moderation and firmneſs, which marked 
the acts of their predeceſſors in the paſt year. 
The eity and county of New-York having applied to 
congreſs for advice, how they ſhould conduct themſelves 
with regard to the troops expected to land there, they 
were adviſed © to act on the defenſive ſo long as ä | 
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be conſiſtent with their ſafety; to permit the troops ts 
remain in the barracks ſo long as they behaved peaceably, 
but not to ſuffer forti fications to be erected, or any ſteps 
to be taken for cutting off the communication between the 
tovn and country. Congreſs alſo, on the 17th of May, 
reſolved, © That exportation to all parts of Britiſh Ame- 


=: 


rica, which had not adopted their aſſociation, ſhould im- 


mediately ceaſe; and that no proviſion of any kind, 
or other neceſſaries, be furniſhed to the Britiſh fiſheries on 
the American coafts.” And “' that no bill of exchange, 
XX draught, or order of any officer in the Britiſh army or 
navy, their agents or-contraftors, be received or nego- 
tiated, or any money ſupplied them by any perſon in 
America—that no proviſions or neceffaries of any kind 
be furniſhed or ſupplied to or for the uſe of the Britiſh 
army or navy, in the colony of Maſſachuſet's Bay—that 
no veſſel employed in tranſporting Britiſh troops to Ame- 
rica, or from one part of North America to another, or 
warlike ftores or proviſions for the ſaid troops, be 
freighted or furniſhed with proviſions or any neceſſaries. 
 Thele reſolutions may be conſidered as the counterpart of 
the Britiſh acts for reſtraining the commerce, and prohi- 
Hiting the fiſheries of 'the colonies. They were calcu- 
lated to bring diſtreſs on the Britiſh iſlands in the Weft 
Indies, whole chief dependance for ſubſiſtence was on the 
importation of proviſion from the American continent. 
They alſo occaſioned: new difficulties in the ſupport of the 
Britiſh army and fiſſieries. The colonifts were ſo much 
indebted to Great Britain, that government bills for the 
moſt part found among them a ready market. A war in 
the colonies was therefore made ſubſervient to commerce, 
by mcreaſing the ſources of remittance. This enabled the 
mother- country, in a great degree, to ſupply her tr 
without ſhipping money out of the kingdom. From the 
operation of theſe reſolutions, advantages of this nature 
were not only cut off, but the ſupply of the Britiſh army 
rendered both precarious and expenſive. In conſequence 
of the interdiftion of the American fiſheries, great pro- 
fits were expected by Britiſh adventurers in that line. 
Such frequently found it moſt convenient to obtain = 
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plies in America for carrying on their fiſheries ; but ag 
Great Britain had deprived the coloniſts of all benefity 
from that quarter, they now, in their turn, interdicted 


all ſupplies from being furniſhed to Britiſh Giſhermen, I 


To obviate this unexpected embarraſiment, ſeveral of the 
veſſels employed in this bufineſs were obliged to return 
home to bring out proviſions for their aſſociates. Theſe 
reſtrictive reſolutions were not ſo much the effect of re. 
ſentment as of policy. The coloniſts conceived, that by diſ. 
treſſing the Britiſh commerce, they would increaſe the num- 


ber of thoſe who would intereſt themſelves in their behalf. 


The new congreſs had been convened but a few days, 


when their venerable preſident, Peyton Randolph, was un- 3 
der a neceſſity of returning home. On his departure John 


Hancock was unanimouſly choſen his ſucceſſor. The ob- 
Jes of deliberation preſented to this new congreſs were, 
if poſſible, more important than thoſe which in the pre- 
ceding year had engaged the attention of their predeceſ- 
ſors. The coloniſts had now experienced the inefficacy 
of thoſe meaſures, from which relief had been formerly 
obtained. They found a new parliament diſpoſed torun 
all riſques in enforcing their ſubmiſſion ; they alſo under- 
ſtood that adminiſtration was united againſt them, and its 
members firmly eſtabliſhed in their places. Hoſtilities 


were commenced ; reinforcements had arrived, and more 
were daily expected. Added to this, they had informa- 
tion that their adverſaries had taken meaſures to ſecure the 
friendſhip and co-operation of the Indians, and alſo of 


the Canadians, | 

The coercion of the colonies being reſolved upon, and 
their conqueſt ſuppoſed to be inevitable, the Britiſh mi- 
niſtry judged that it would be for the intereſt of both 


countries to proceed in that vigorous courſe, which bid 


faireſt for the ſpeedieſt attainment of their object. They 
hoped, by preſſing the coloniſts on all quarters, to inti - 


midate oppoſition, and ultimately to leſſen the effuſion of 
Human biood. 


In this awful criſis congreſs had but a choice of diffi- 


culties. The New-England ftates had already organized 
an a my and blockaded general Gage. To deſert them 


would | 
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of hoſtility. 


vould have been contrary to plighted faith and to ſound 
policy; to ſupport them would make the war general, and 

W involve all the provinces in one general pro:niſcuous ſtate 
| Fhe reſolution of the people in favour of 
the latter was fixed, and only wanted public ſanction for 
its operation. Congreſs therefore, on the 26th of May, 
TS reſolved, © That for the expreſs purpoſe of defending and 
ſecuring the colonies, and preſerving them in ſafety, 


FE | againſt all attempts to carry the late acts of parliament 


into execution, by force of arms, they be immediately 
put in a ſtate of defence; but as they wiſhed for a reſto- 
ration of the harmony formerly ſubſiſting between the mo- 
ther-country and the colonies, to the promotion of this 


4 moſt defirable reconciliation, an humble and dutiful pe- 


| tition be preſented to his majeſty. To reſiſt and to peti- 
tion were coeval reſolutions, As freemen they could not 
tamely ſubmit, hut as loyal ſubjects, wiſhing for peace as 
far as was compatible with their rights, they once more, 
in the character of petitioners, humbly ſtated their grie - 
vances to the common father of the empire. To diſſuade 
| the Canadians from co-operating with the Britiſh, oy 
again addreſſed them, repreſenting the pernicious tend- 
ency of the Quebec act, and apologizing for their taking 
Ticonderoga and Crown-Point, as meaſures which were 
dictated by the great law of ſelf · preſervation. About the 
ſame time congreſs took meaſures for warding off the dan- 

ger that threatened their frontier inhabitants from In- 

dians. Commiſſioners to treat with them were appointed, 

and a ſupply of | ramp for their uſe was ordered, A talk 

was alſo prepared by congreſs, and tranſmitted to them, 
in which the controverſy between Great Britain and her 

colonies was explained, in a familiar Indian ſtyle. hoy 
were told that they had no concern in the family quarrel, 

and were urged by the ties of ancient friend ſhip and a 

common birth-place, to remain at home, keep their 

hatchet buried deep, and to join neither fide. 

The novel ſituation of Maſſachuſets made it neceſ- 
ſary for the ruling powers of that province to aſk the 
advice of congreſs on a very intereſting ſubject, N 

taking 
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373 HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 9 
taking up and exerciſing the powers of civil government.. 


For many months they had been kept together in tole- 
rable peace and order by the force of ancient habits, un. 


der the ſimple ſtyie of recommendation and advice from 'H | 


popular bodies, inveſted with no legiſlative authority. 


But as war now raged in their borders, and a numerous 
army was actually raiſed, ſome more efficient form of 


government became neceflary.. At this early day it nei- 


ther comported with the wiſhes nor the deſigns of the 1 0 


eoloniſts to ere& forms of government independent of 


Great Britain; congxeſs therefore recommended only ſuch 


regulations as were immediately neceſſary, and iheſe were 
conformed as nearly. as poſſible to the ſpirit and ſubſtance 
of the charter, and were only to laſt till a governor of his 
majeſty's appointment would content to govern the colony 
according to its charter. | 

On the fame principles of neceſſity, another aſſump. 
tion of new powers became unavoidable. The great in- 
tercourſe that daily took place throughout the colonies, 
pointed out the propriety of eſtabliſhing a general poſt- 
office. This was accordingly done, and Dr. Franklin, 
who had by royal authority been diſmiſſed from a ſimilar 
employment about three years before, was appointed by 
his country, the head of the new department. 

While congreſs was making arrangements. for their 
propoſed continental army, it was. thought expedient once 
more to addreſs the inhabitants of Great Britain, and to 

ubliſh to the world a declaration ſetting ſorth their rea- 
ſons for taking up arms; to addreſs the ſpeaker and gen- 


tlemen of the aſſembly of Jamaica, and the inhabitants i 


of Ireland; and alſo to prefer a ſecond humble petition 


to the king. In their addreſs to the inhabitants of Great 2 | 
Britain, they again vindicated themſc]ves from the charge 
of aiming at indepencency, profeſſed their willingneſs . 


to ſubmit to the ſeveral acts of trade and navigation 
which were patſed before the year 1763, recapitulated 
their reaſons for rejecting lord North's conciliatory mo- 
tion, ſtated the hardſhips they ſuffered from the ope- 
rations of the royal army in Boſton, and e the 
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. anger the inhabitants of Britain would be in of loſing 
" Wt heir freedom, in caſe their American brethren. were 
mM ſubdued. | + 07200"; 

om WE In their declaration, ſetting forth the cauſes and ne- 
y. ceſſity of their taking up arms, they enumerated the inju- 
"us Vries they had received, and the methods taken by the 
4 WW Britiſh miniſtry to compel their ſubmiſſion ; and then ſaid, 


(Wie are reduced to the alternative of chuſing an uncon- 


the ditional ſubmiſſion to the tyranny of irritated miniſters, 
of or reſiſtance by force. The latter is our choice. We 
ch have counted the colt of this conteſt, and find nothing ſo 
Ic dreadful as voluntary flavery.** They aſſerted that 
foreign aſſiſtance was undoubtedly attainable.” This was 


not founded on any private information, but was an 
opinion derived from their knowledge of the 2 
of policy, by which ſtates uſually regulate their conduct 
towards each other. 5 | % EM 
; In their addreſs to the ſpeaker and gentlemen of the 
aſſembly of Jamaica, they dilated on the arbitrary ſyſ- 
tems of the Britiſh miniſtry, and informed them, that in 
order to obtain a redreſs of their grievances, they had 
BS appealed to the juſtice, humanity, and intereſt of Great 
Britain. They ſtated, that to make their ſchemes of 
non- importation and non. exportation produce the deſired 
effects, they were obliged to extend them to the iſlands. 
From that, neceſſity, and from that alone, ſaid they, 
our conduct has proceeded. They concluded with 
= ſaying, The peculiar ſituation of your iſland forbids 


„pour aſſiſtance, but we have your good wiſhes—from the 
s good wiſhes of the friends of liberty and mankind we 
n hall always derive conſolation,” e 

6 Inu their addreſs to the people of Ireland they recapi- 


tulated their grievances, ſtated their humble petitions, 
and the ie with. which they had been treated. In 
= defence of our perſons and properties, under actual vio- 
Ss lations,” faid they, „we have taken up arms. When 
tat violence ſhall be removed, and hoſtilities ceaſe on the 
part of the aggreſſors, they ſhall ceaſe on our part alſo.” 

= Theſe ſeveral addreſſes were executed in a maſterly 
manner, and were well calculated to make friends to the 
vol. un. 3 colonies. 
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colonies. | But. their petition to the king, which was 
drawn up at the ſame time, produced more ſolid advan- 
tages in favour of the American cauſe, than any other of 
their productions. This was in à great meaſure carried 
through congreſs by Mr. Dickinſon. Several members, 
judging from the violence with which parliament pro- 
ceeded againſt the colonies, were of opinion that further 


petitions were nugatory: But this worthy citizen, a friend 


to both countries, and devoted to a reconciliation on con- 
ſtitutional principles, urged the expediency and policy 
of trying once more the effect of an humble, decent, and 


- firm petition to the common head of the empire. The 


high opinion that was conceived of his patriotiſm and 
abilities, induced the members to aſſent to the meaſure, 
though they generally conceived it to be labour loft. 
The petition agreed upon was the work of Mr. Dickin- 
ſon's pen. In this, among other things, it was ſtated, 
« that, notwithſtanding their ſufferings, they had retained 
too high a regard for the kingdom from which they de- 
rived their -origin, to requeit ſuch a reconciliation as 
might, in any manner, be inconſiſtent with her dignity 
and welfare. Attached to his majeſty*s perſon, family, 
and government, with all the devotion that principle an 

affection can inſpire, connected with Great Britain by 
the ſtrongeſt ties that can unite ſociety, and deploring 
every event that tended in any degree'to weaken them, 
they not only moſt fervently deſired the former harmony 
between her and the colonies to be reftored, but that a' 


concord might be eſtabliſhed between them, upon ſo firm 


a baſis as to perpetuate its bleſſings, uninterrupted by 
any future diſſenſions, to ſucceeding generations, in both 
countries. They, therefore, beſeeched that his majeſty 
would be pleaſed to direct ſome mode by which the united 
applications of his faithful coloniſts to the throne, in 
purſuance of their common councils, might be improved 
into a happy and permanent reconciliation.“ By this 


laſt clauſe, it is ſaid that congreſs meant that the mother - 


country ſhould propoſe a plan for eſtabliſning, by come 
pact, ſomething like a Magna Charta for the colonies. 


This 
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This well meant petition was preſented on September 
1ſt, 1775, by Mr. Penn and Mr. Lee; and on the th, 
lord Dartmouth informed them, that to it no anſwer 
would be given.” This flight contributed not à little to 
the union and perſeverance of the colonies. When preſſed 
by the calamities of war, a doubt would ſometimes ariſe 
in the minds of ſcrupulous perſons, that they had been 
2 haſty in their oppoſition to their protecting parent- 

ate. | | | | 
- A military oppoſition to the armies of Great Britain 
being reſolved upon by the colonies, it became an object 
of conſequence to fix on a proper perſon to conduct that 
oppoſition, Many of the —— titles of high 
rank in the militia, and ſeveral had ſeen ſomething of real 
ſervice, in the late war between France and England; but 


there was no individual of ſuch ſuperior military experi- 


ence as to entitle him to a decided pre- emĩnence, or even 
to qualify him, on that ground, to contend on equal terms 
with the Britiſh maſters of the art of war. In elevating 
one man, by the free voice of an invaded country, to the 
command of thouſands of his equal fellow- citizens, no 
conſideration was regarded but the intereſt of the com- 
munity. To bind the uninvaded provinces more cloſely 
to the common cauſe, policy directed the views of con- 
greſs to the ſouth. * | 
Among the ſouthern colonies, Virginia, for numbers, 
wealth, and influence, ſtood pre-eminent. To attach ſo 
reſpectable a colony to the aid of Maſſachuſets, by ſelect- 
ing a commander in chief from that quarter, was not leſs 
warranted by the great military genius of one of her dif- 
tinguiſhed citizens, than dictated by ſound policy. On 
the 15th of June, George Waſhington was, by an una- 
nimous vote, appointed commander in chief of all the 
forces raiſed, or to be raiſed, for the defence of the colo- 
nies, It was a fortunate circumſtance attending his elec- 
tion, that it was accompanied with no competition, and 
followed by no envy. That ſame general impulſe on 
the public mind which led the coloniſts to agree in many 
other particulars, pointed to him as the ante proper per- 


loa for preſiding over the military arrangements of Ame- 
FEE R 2 | rica. 
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rica. Net only congreſs, but the inhabitants in the eaſt 
and weſt, in the north and the ſouth, as well before as at 
the time of embodying a continental army, were, in a 
great degree, unanimous in his favour. ee 
Seneral Waſhington, Dr. Ramſay informs us, was 
born on the 11th of February 1732. His education was 
ſuch as favoured the production of a ſolid mind and a 
vigorous body. Mountain air, abundant exerciſe in the 
open country, the wholeſome toils of the chaſe, and the 
delightful ſcenes of rural life, expanded his limbs to an 
unuſual, but graceful and well-proportioned ſize. H's 
youth was ſpent in the acquiſition of uſeful knowledge, 
and in pur ſuits tending to the improvement of his fortune, 
or the benefit of his country. Fitted more for active 
than for ſpeculative life, he devoted the greater proportion 
of his time to the former; but this was amply compen- 
ſated by his being frequently in ſuch ſituations as called 
forth the powers of his mind, and ſtrengthened them by 
repeated exerciſe. Early in life, in obedience to his 
country's call, he entered the military line, and begun his 
career of fame in oppoſing that power in concert with 
whoſe troops he acquired his laſt and moſt diſtinguiſhed 
honours, He was with general Braddock in 1755, 
when that unfortunate officer, from an excels of bravery, 
choſe rather to ſacrifice his army than retreat from an un- 
ſeen foe. The remains of that unfortunate corps were 
brought off the field of battle chiefly by the addreſs and 
good conduct of colonel Waſhington. After the peace 
of Paris, 1763, he retired to his eſtate, and with great 
induſtry and ſucceſs purſued the arts of peacetul life. 
When the proceedings of the Britiſh parliament alarmed 
the coloniſts with apprehenſions that a blow was levelled 
at their liberties, he again came forward into public view, 
and was appointed a delegate to the congreſs, which met 
in September 1774. Poſſeſſed of. a large proportion of 
common ſenſe, directed by a ſound judgment, he was 
better fitted for the exalted ſtation to which he was called, 
than many others who to a greater brilliancy of parts fre- 
quently add the eccentricity of original genius. Engaged 
in the buly ſcenes of lite, he knew human nature, pon; 
$517 the. 
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| the moſt proper method of accompliſhing the propoſed 


objects. His paſſions. were ſubdu-d, and kept in ſubjection 
to reaſon. His ſoul, ſuperior to party fpirit, to preju- 
dice, and illiberal ves, moved acccrdin 5 to the impulſes 
it received from an honeſt heart, a good underſtanding, 
common ſenſe, and a found judgment. He was ha- 
bituated to view things on every fide, to conſider them in 
all relations, and to trace the poſſible and probable con- 
{quences of propoled meaſures. Much addicted to cloſe 
thinking, his mind was conſtantly employed. By frequent 


exerciſe, his underſtanding and' judgment expanded ſo 


as to be able to diſcern truth, and to know what was 
proper to he done in the moſt difficult conjunctures. 
Soon after general Waſhington was appointed com- 
mandet in chief of the American army, four major- gene- 
rals, one adjutant- general, with the rank of a brigadier, 
and eight brigadier- generals, were appointed in ſubordi- 
nation to him, which were as follows: 5 


rſt. Major- general Artemas Ward. 


2d. Charles Lee. 
3d. Philip Schuyler. 
4th. | - Iſrael Putnain. 

Adjutant-general, Horatio Gates. 

The 8 brigadiers were, | 
Tit, Seth Pomeroy. 

1 Richard Montgomery. 
3d. David Wooſter. © 
as :* | William Heath. 

th. Joſeph Spencer. 
th, John! Thomas. 
7th. John Sullivan. 
Uh. Nathaniel Greene. 


General Waſhington replied to the preſident of con- 
greſs announcing his appointment, in the following words ; 
% Mr. Preſident, i164 40 
« Though I am truly ſenſible of the high honour-done 
me in this appointment, yet I feel great diſtreſs: from a 
conſciouſneſs that my abilities and military. experience 
may not be, equal to the extenſive and important truſt. 
| | K 3 How- 


* 
** „ 
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However, as the congreſs deſire it, Iwill enter upon the 
momentous duty, and exert every power I poſſeſs in their 
ſervice, and for ſupport of the glorious cauſe. I beg 
they will accept my moſt cordial thanks for this dit- 
tinguiſhed teſtimony of their approbation. 

« But, left ſome unlucky event ſhould happen unfa- 
vourable to my reputation, I beg it may be remembered 
by every gentleman in the room, that I this day declare, 
with the utmoſt ſincerity, I do not think myſelt equal to 
the command I am honoured with. * 

As to pay, Sir, I beg leave to aſſure the congreſs, 
that as no pecuniary. conſideration could have tempted 
me to accept this arduous employment, at the expenſe of 
my domeſtic eaſe and happineſs, I do not with to make 
any profit from it. I will keep an exact account of my 
expenſes. Thoſe, I doubt not, they will diſcharge, and 
that is all I deſire. . 

A ſpecial commiſſion was drawn up and . to 
him, and at the ſame time an unanimous reſolution was 
adopted by congreſs, „* That they would maintain and 
aſſiſt him, and adhere to him with their lives and for- 
tunes in the cauſe of American liberty.” Inſtructions 
were alſo given him for his government ; by which, after 
reciting various particulars, he was directed * to deſtroy, 
or make priſoners of all perſons who now are, or who 
hereafter ſhall appear, in arms againſt the good people of 
the colonies: ** But the whole was ſummed up in autho- 
riſing him © to order and diſpoſe of the army under his 
command, as might be moſt advantageous for obtaining 


the end for which it had been raiſed, making it his ſpecial 


care, in diſcharge of the great truſt committed to him, 
that the liberties of America received no detriment.”” 


About the ſame time twelve companies of riflemen were 


ordered to be raiſed in Pennſylvania, Maryland, and Vir- 
ginia. The men, to the amount of 1430, were procured 
and forwarded with great expedition. They had to 
march from 400 to 700 miles, and yet the whole buſineſs 
was completed, and they joined the American army at 
Cambridge, in leſs than two months from the day on 
which che firſt reſolution for raiſing them was * 
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- Coeval with the reſolutions for raiſing an army“, was 
another for emitting a ſum not exceeding two millions 
of Spaniſh milled dollars, in bills of credit for the de- 
tence of America, and the colonies were pledged for the 
redemption of them. This fum was increaſed from time 
to time by further emiſſions. The colonies having 


neither money nor revenue at their command, were 
forced to adopt this expedient, the only one which was 


in their power for ſupporting an army. No one delegate 
oppoſed the meaſure. So great had been the credit of 
the former emiſſions of paper in the greater part of the 
colonies, that very few at that time foreſaw or appre- 
hended the conſequences of unfunded paper emiſſions; but 
had ail the conſequences which reſulted from this meaſure 
in the courle of the war been foreſeen, it muſt, notwith- 
ſtanding, have been adopted. A happy ignorance of 
future events, combined with the ardour of the times, 
prevented many refleQ ions on this ſubject, and gave credit 
and circulation to theſe bills. t 
General Waſhingten, ſoon after his appointment to 
the command of the American army, ſet out for the 
camp at Cambridge. On his way thither, he received an 
addreſs from the provincial congreſs of New- Vork, in 
which they — their joy at his appointment; they 
alſo ſaid, We have the fulleſt aſſurances, that whenever 
this important conteſt ſhall be decided by that fondeſt 
wiſh of each American ſoul—an accommodation with 
our mother-country—you will cheerfully reſign the im- 


portant depoſit committed into your hands, and re- aſſume 


the character cf our worthieſt citizen.” The general, 
after declaring his gratitude for the regard ſhown him, 


N added, * Be aſſured, that every exertion of my worthy 


colleagues and myſelt will be extended to the re-eſtabliſh- 
ment of peace and harmony between. the mother-country- 
and theſe colonies. As to the fatal, but neceſſary ope- 


f rations of war, when we aſſumed the ſoldier we did not 
lay aſide the citizen, and we ſhall moſt fincerely rejoice 


with you in that happy hour when the re-eſtabliſhment of 


June 22. 


American 
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American liberty, on the moſt firm and folid foundations, 


ſhall enable us to return to our private ſtations, in the 


boſom of a free, peaceful, and happy country.” 

The general on his way to camp was treated with the 
higheſt honours in every place through which he paſſcd. 
Large detachments of volunteers, compoſed: of private 


gentlemen, turned out to eſcort him. A committee from 


the Maſſachuſets congreſs received him about one hundred 
miles frem Boſton, and conducted him to the army. He 
was ſoon after addreſſed by the congreſs of that colony, in 
the moſt affectionate manner; in his anſwer he ſaid, 
« Gentlemen, your kind congratulations on my appoint- 
ment and arrival, demand my warmeſt acknowledgments, 


and will ever be retained in grateful remembrance. In. 


exchanging the enjoyment of domeſtic life for the duties 
of my preſent honourable but arduous ſtation, I only 
emulate the virtue and public ſpirit of the whole province 


of Maffachuſets, which, with a firmneſs and patriotiſm. 


without example, has ſacrificed all the comfoits of ſoctal- 
and political life, in ſupport of the rights of mankind and 
the welfare of our common country. My higheſt ambi- 
tion is to be the happy inſtrument of vindicating theſe 


rights, and to ſee this devoted province again reſtored to 
peace, liberty, and ſafety. 


When general Waſhington arrived at Cambridge *, he 


was received with the joy ful acclamations of the Ameri- 


can army. At the head of his troops he publiſhed: a de- 
claration, previouſly drawn up by congreſs, in the nature 


of a manifeſto, ſetting forth the reaſons for taking up 
arnis. In this, after enumerating various grievances of 


the colonies, and vindicating them from a premeditated 


deſign of eſtabliſhing independent ſtates, it was added, 
„Ia our own native land, in defence of the freedom 
which is our birthright, and which we ever enjoyed till } 

| F it for the protection of our pro- 

perty, acquired ſolely by the induſtry of our forefathers 
and ourſelves, againſt violence actually offered we have 
taken up arms; we ſhall lay them down when hoſtilities 
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fall ceaſe on the part of the aggreſſors, and all danger of 
their being renewed ſhall be removed, and not before. 
When general Waſhington joined the American army, 
he found the Britiſh entrenched on Bunker's Hill, having 
allo three floating batteries in Myſtic River, and a twenty-_ 
gun ſhip below the ferry, between Boſton and Char leſ- 
town. They had alſo a battery on Copſe's Hill, and 
were ſtrongly fortified on the Neck. The Americans 
were entrenched at Winter Hill, Protpe& Hill, and Rox-. 
bury, communicating with one another by ſmall poſts, 
over a diftance of ten miles. Fhere were alſo parties ſta- 
tioned in ſeveral towns along the ſea- coaſt. They had 
neither engineers to plan ſuitable works, nor ſufficient 
tools for their erection. 10 
In the American camp was collected a large body of 
men, but without thoſe conveniencies which ancient eſta- 
bliſhments have introduced for the confort of regular 
armies. Inſtead of tents, ſails, now rendered uſeleſs by 
the obſtructions of commerce, were applied for their co- 
vering; but even of them there was not a ſufficiency. 
The American ſoldiers having joined the camp in all-that. 
variety of clothing which they uſed in their daily labour, 
were without unitormity of dreſs. To aboliſh provincial. 
diltinftions, the hunting-ſhirt was introduced. They 
were alſo without thoſe heads of departments in the line 
of commiſſaries or quarter-maſters, which are neceſſary. 
for the regular and economical ſupply of armies. 'The 
troops from Connecticut had proper officers appointed 
to procure them ſupplies, but they who came from the 
other colonies were not ſo well furniſhed. Individuals 
brought to camp their own proviſion on their own horſes. 
In ſome parts committees of ſupplies were appointed, 
who purchaſed neceſſaries at the public expenſe, {ent them 
on to camp, and diſtributed them to ſuch as were in want, 
without any regularity or ſyſtem; the country afforded 
proviſions, and nothing more was wanting to ſupply the 
army than proper ſyſtems for their collection and diſtri- 
bution, Other articles, though equally neceſſary, were 
almoſt wholly deficient, and could not be procured but 
with difficulty. On the 4th of Auguſt, the whole ſtock, 


of 
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of powder in the American camp, and in the publie ma- 
gazines of the four New-England provinces, would make 
but little more than nine rounds a man. The conti- 
nental army remained in this deftitute condition for a 
fortnight or more. This was generally known among 
themſelves, and was alfo communicated to the Britiſh by 
a deſerter; but they ſuſpecting a plot would not believe 
it, A ſupply of a few tons was ſent on to them from the 
committee of Elizabeth-town, but this was done pri- 
vately, leſt the adjacent inhabitants, who were equally 
deſtitate, ſhould ſtop it for their own uſe. The public 
rulers in Maſſachuſets iſſued a recommendation to the in- 
habitants, not to fire a gun at a beaſt, bird, or mark, in 
order that they might huſband their little ſtock for the 
more neceſſary purpoſe of ſhooting men. A ſupply of 
ſeveral thouſand pounds weight of powder was ſoon after 
obtained from Africa, in exchange for New- England rum. 
This was managed with ſo much addreſs, that every 
ounce for ſzle in the Britiſh forts on the African coaſts, 
was purchaſed up and brought off for the uſe of the 
Americans. | ave | 
Embarraſſments from various quarters occurred in the 
formation of a continental army. TFhe appointment of 
general officers made by congreſs was not ſatisfactory. 
Enterpriſing leaders had come forward with their follow- 
ers, on the commencement of hoſtilities, without ſcrupu- 


lous attention to rank. When theſe were all blended to- 


gether, it was impoſſible to aſſign to every officer the 
ſtation which his fervices merited, or his vanity demanded. 
Materials for a good army were collected. Fhe huſband- 
men who flew to arms were active, zealous, and of un- 
eſtionable courage; but to introduce diſcipline and 
abordination among free men, who were habituated to 
think for themſelves, was an arduous labour. | 
The want of ſyſtem and of union, under proper heads, 
per vaded every department. From the circumſtance that 
the perſons employed in providing neceſſaries for the 
army were uneonnected with each other, much waſte and 
unneceſſary delays were occaſioned. The troops of the 
different colonies came into ſervice under varied eſtabliſn- 
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ments - ſome were enliſted with the expreſs condition 
of chuſing their officers. The rations promiſed by the 
local legiſlatures varied both as to quantity, quality, 
and price. To form one uniform maſs of theſe diſcord- 
ant materials, and to ſubject the licentiouſneſs of inde- 
pendent freemen to the control of military diſcipline, 
was a delicate and difficult buſineſs. | 
The continental army put under the command of ge- 
neral Waſhington, amounted to about 14,500 men. 
Theſe had been ſo judiciouſly ſtationed round Boſton, as 
to confine the Britiſh to the town, and to exclude them 
from the forage and proviſions which the adjacent coug- 
try and iſlands in Boſton Bay afforded. The force was 
thrown into three grand divitions. General Ward com- 
manded the right wing at Roxbury; General Lee the 
left at Proſpet Hill; and the centre was commanded by 
general Waſhington, In arranging the army, the mili- 


7 tary (kill of adjutant- general Gates was of great ſervice, 
Method and punQuality were introduced. The officers 
and privates were taught to know their reſpeRive places, 


and to have the mechaniſm and movements, as well as 


the name, of an army. 


When ſome effectual pains had been taken to diſcipline 


the army, it was found that the term for which enliſt- 
ments had taken place, was on the point of expiring. The 
troops from Connecticut and Rhode-Ifland were only en- 
gaged till the firſt day of D 
the army longer than the firſt day o 
Such miltaken apprrhenſions reſpecting the future con- 
duct of Great Britain prevailed, that many thought the 
appearance of a determined ſpirit of reſiſtance would lead. 
to a redreſs of all their grievances. 


Y 


ecember 177 1 and no part of 
January 1776. 


Towards the cloſe of the year (on the 10th of October) | 


| general Gage failed for England, and the command de- 
volved on general] Howe. | 


. 


The Maſſachuſets aſſembly and continental congreſs, ; 


| both reſolved to fit out armed veſſels to cruize on the 
American coaſt, for the purpoſe of intercepting warlike 
ſtores and ſupplies deſigned for the uſe of the Britiſh, 


army, The obje& was at firſt limited, but as the pro- 
: | ſpect 
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ſpect of accommodation vaniſhed, it was extended to all 


Britiſh property afloat on the high ſeas. The Ameri- 

cans were diffident of their ability to do any thing cn 

the water in oppoſition to the greateſt naval power in the 

world ; but, from a combination of circumſtances, their 
firſt attempts were ſucceſsful. | 

._ _ On the 29th of November, the Lee privateer, captain 

Manley, took the brig Nancy, an ordnance veſſel from 


Woolwich, containing a large braſs mortar, ſeveral pieces 


of braſs cannon, a large quantity of arms and ammuni- 
tion, with all manner of tools, utenſils, and machines, 
neceſſary for camps and artillery. Had congreſs ſent an 
order for ſupplies, they could not have made out a liſt of 
articles more ſuitable to their ſituation, than what was thus 
providentially thrown into their hands. 

In about nine days after, three ſhips, with various 
ſtores for the Britiſh army, and a brig fiom Antigua with 
rum, were taken by Capt. Manley. Before five days 


more had elapſed, ſeveral other ftore-ſhips were captured. 


By theſe means the diſtreſſes of the Britiſh troops in 
Bofton were increaſed, and ſupplies for the continental 
army were procured. Naval captures being unexpected, 
were matter of triumph to the Americans, and. of ſur- 
priſe to the Britiſh. The latter ſcarcely believed that the 
former would oppoſe them by land with a regular army, 
but never ſuſpected that a people, ſo unfurniſhed as they 


were with many things neceſſary for arming veſſels, would 


preſume to attempt any thing on water. A ſpirit of en- 
terpriſe, invigorated by patriotic zeal, prompted the 
hardy New-Englandmen to undertake the hazardous bu- 
fineſs, and their ſucceſs encouraged them to proceed. Be- 
fore the cloſe of the year, congreſs determined to build 
five veſlels of 32 guns, five of 28, and three of 24. While 
the Americans were fitting out armed veſſels, and before 
they had made any captures, an event took place which 
would have diſpoſed a leſs determined people to deſiſt from 
provoking the vengeance of the Britiſh navy. This was 
the burning of Falmouth in the northern parts of Maſſa- 
chuſets, Captain Mowat, in the Canceaux, of ſixteen 
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guns, on the 18th of October, deſtroyed 139 honſes, and 
278 ſtores, and other buildings in that town. 

This ſpread an alarm on the coaſt, but produced no 
diſpoſition to ſubmit. Many moved from the ſea- ports 
with their families and effects, but no ſolicitations were 
preferred for the obtaining of Britiſh protection. | 

In a few days after the burning of Falmouth, the old 
ſouth meeting-houſe in Boſton was taken into poſſeſſion 


by the Britiſh, and deſtined for a riding-ſchool, and the 
ſervice of the light dragoons. Theſe proceedings pro- 


duced in the minds of the coloniſts a more determined 
ſpirit of reſiſtance, and a more general averſion to Great 


Britain. 


While theſe affairs were tranſacking in other parts, a 
bold-enterpriſe was undertaken by the Americans againſt 
the Britiſh pofleſhons on the frontiers of Canada, and 
this it will be proper to relate before we return to the 
tranſactions of the mother- country. | | 
Situated on a promontory, formed at the junction of 
the waters of Lake George and Lake Champlain, Ticon- 
deroga is the key of all communication between New- 
Yerk and Canada. Meſſrs. Deane, Wooſter, Parſons, 
Stevens, and others of Connecticut, planned a ſcheme for 
obtaining poſſeſſion of this valuable poſt.. Having pro- 
cured a loan of 1800 dollars of public money, and pro- 
vided a ſufhc:ent quantity of powder and ball, they ſet 
off for Bennington, to obtain the co-operation of colonel 
Allen of that place. Two hundred and ſeventy men, 
moſtly of that brave and hardy people who are called 
green mountain boys, were ſpeedily collected at Caſtle- 
ton, which was fixed on as the place of rendezvous. At 
this place colonel Arnold, who, though attended only 
with a ſervant, was proſecuting. the ſame object, unex- 
pectedly joined them. He had been early choſen a cap- 
tain of a voluntier company, by the inhabitants of New- 
Haven, among whom he reſided. As ſoon as he re- 
ceived news of the Lexington battle, he marched off 
with his company for the vicinity of Boſton, and arrived 
there, though 150 miles diftant, in a few days; Imme- 
diately after his arrival he waited on the Maſſachuſets 
vor. 11. $ cmmittee 
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committee of ſafety, and informed them, that there were 
at Ticonderoga many pieces of cannon, and a great quan- 
tity of valuable ſtores, and that the fort was in a ruinous 
condition, and garriſoned only by about 40 men. They 
appointed him a colonel, and commiſſioned him to raiſe 
4-20 men, and to take Ticonderoga. The leaders of the 
party which had previouſly rendezvouſed at Caitleton, | 
admitted colonel Arnold to join them, and it was agreed 
that calunel Allen ſhould be the commander in chief of 
the expedition, and that colonel Arnold ſhould be his 
_ aſſiſtant. They proceeded without delay, and arrived in 
the night of the gth of May at Lake Champlain, oppoſite 
to Ticonderoga. Allen and Arnold croſſed over with 33 
men, and landed near the garriſon. They contended 
vrho ſhould go in firſt, but it was at laſt agreed that they 
ſhould both go in together; they advanced abreaſt, and 
entered the fort at the dawning of day. A ſentry ſnapped 
his piece at one of them, and then retreated through the 
covered way to the parade; the Americans followed, and 
immediately drew up. The commander, ſurpriſed in 
his bed, was called upon to ſurrender the- fort; he aſked | 
by what authority? Colonel Allen replied, „I demand 
it ia the name of the great Jehovah, and of the conti- 
nental congreſs. No reſiſtance was made, and the fort, 
with its valuable ſtores, and forty-eight priſoners, fell 
into the hands of the Americans. The boats had been 
ſent back for the remainder of the men, but the buſineſs 
was done before they got over. Colonel Seth Warner 
was ſent off with a party to take poſſeſſion of Crown! 

Point, where a ſergeant and twelve men performed garri- 
ſon duty. This was ſpeedily effected. The next object 
calling for the attention of the Americans, was to obtain} 
the command of Lake Champlain; but to accompliſh-this,; 
it was neceſſary for them to get poſſeſſion of a floop of 
war, lying at St. John's, at the northern extremity of! 
the lake. With the view of capturing this ſloop, it was 
agreed to man and arm a ſchooner lying at South Bay, 
and tha! Arnold ſhould command her, and that Allen 
ſhould command ſome batteaux on the ſame expedition. 
A favourable wind carried the {chooner a-head of the 
30 201 | batteaux, 
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batteaux, and colonel Arnold got immediate poſſeſſion of 
the floop by ſurpriſe. The wind again favouring him, 
he returned with his prize to Ticonderoga, and rejoined 
J colonel Allen. The latter ſoon went home, and the 
former, with a number of men, agreed to remain there 
in garriſon, In this rapid manner the poſſeſſion of Ti- 
conderoga, and the command of Lake Champlain, were 
obtained, without any loſs, by a few determined men. 
Intelligence of theſe events was in a few days commu- 
Bicated- to congreſs, which met for the firſt time, at ten 
o'clock of the ſame day in the morning of which Ti- 
conderoga was taken, They rejoiced in the ſpivit of en- 
terprife diſplayed by their countrymen, but feared the 
charge of being aggreſſors, or of doing any thing to 
widen the breach between Great Britain and the colo- 
nies; for an accommodation was at that time nearly their 
unanimous wiſh, They therefore recommended: to the 
committees of the cities and counties of New-York and 
Albany, to cauſe the cannon and ſtores to be removed 
from Ticonderoga to the ſouth end of Lake George, and 
to take an exact inventory of them, im order that they 
might be ſafely returned when the reſtoration of the former 
harmony between Great Britain and the colonies, ſo ar- 
dently withed for by the latter, ſhould render it prudent 
andconſiſtent with the over-ruling law ofelt- preſervation. 
Colonel Arnold having begun his military career with 
a feries of ſucceſſes, was urged by his native impetuoſity 
to project more extenſive operations. On the 13th of 
June he wrote a letter to congreſs, ſtrongly urging an ex- 
pedition into Canada, and offering with 2000 men to 
reduce the whole province. In his ardent zeal to oppoſe 
Great Britain, he had adviſed the adoption of an offenfive 
war, even before congreſs: had organiſed an army or ap- 
pointed a fingle military officer. His importunity was 
at laſt ſuecefsful. Such was the increafing fervour of 
the public mind in 1775, that what in the early part of 
the year was decmed violent and dangerous, was in tg 
pi ogreſs pronounced both moderate and expedient. 
Six Guy Carleton, the king's governor in Canada, no 
ſconer heard that the Americans had ſurpriſcd Ticonde- 
1 10gA 
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roga and Crown Point, and obtained the command of 


Lake Champlain, than he planned a ſcheme for their re- 


covery. Having only a frw regular troops under his 
command, he endeavoured to induce the Canzdians and 
Indians to co-operate with him; but they both declined. 
He eſtabliſhed martial law, that he might compel the in- 


habitants to take up arms. They declared themſelves: 


ready to defend the province, but refuſed to march out 
of it, or to commence hoſtilities on their neighbours. 
Colonel Johnſton had, on the ſame occaſion, repeated 
conferences with the Indians, and endeavoured to influ- 
ence them to take up the hatchet 3 but they ſteadily re- 
fuled. In order to gain their co-operation, he invited 
them to feaſt on a Boſtonian, and to drink his blood. 
This, in the Indian ſtyle, meant no more than to partake- 
of a roaſted ox, and a pipe of wine, at a public enter- 
tainment, which was given with a deſign to influence them 
to co-operate with the Britiſh troops. The colonial pa- 
triots affected to underſtand it in its literal ſenſe. It fur- 
niſhed, in their mode of explication, a convenient handle 
for operating on the paſſions of the people. : | 

Theſe exertions in Canada, which were principally 


made with a view to recover Ticonderoga, Crown Point, 


and the command of Lake Champlain, induced congreſs 
to believe that a formidable invaſion of their north- weſtern 
frontier was intended from that quarter: The evident 
tendency of the Quebec act favoured this opinion. Be- 
lieving it to be the fixed purpoſe of the Britiſh miniſtry 
to attack the united colonies on that ſide, they conceived 
that they would be inexcuſable if they neglected the pro- 
per means for warding off ſo terrible a blow. They were 
alſo ſenſible that the only practicable plan to effect this 
| Purpoſe, was to make a vigorous attack upon Canada, 
while it was unable to reſiſt the unexpected impreſſion. 
Their ſucceſs at Ticonderoga and Crown Point had al- 
ready paved the way for this bold enterpriſe, and had 
broken down the fences which guarded the entrance into 
that province. On the other hand, they were ſenſible 
that, by taking this ſtep, they changed at once the whole 
nature of tae war, From defenſive it became — 
| an 
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and ſubjefed them to the imputation of being the ag- 
greſſors. They were well aware, that ſeveral who had 
efvonſed their cauſe in Britain would probably be of- 
fended at this meaſure, and charge them with heightening 
the miſchiefs occaſioned by the difpute. They knew 
that the principles of reſiſtance, as far as they had hitherto 
acted upon them, were abetted by a conſiderable party 
even in Great Britain; and that to forfeit their good 
opinion, might be of great diſſervice. Conſiderations of 
this kind made them weigh well the important ſtep before 
they ventur:d upon it. They on the other hand reflected 
that the eloquence of the minority in parliament, and the 
petitions and remonſtrances of the merchants in Great 
Britain, had produced no ſolid advantages in their fa- 
your ; and that they had no chance of rehef but from 
the {miles of heaven on their own endeavours. The 
danger wus preſhng, War was not only inevitable, but 
already begun. Fo wait till they were attacked by a for- 
midable force at their backs, in the very inſtant when 
their utmoſt exertions would be requiſite, perhaps inſuf- 
ficient, to protect their cities and ſea-coaſt againſt an in- 
vaſhon from Britain, would be the ſummit of folly. The 
laws of war and of nations fuſtified the anticipation of an 
enemy, The coloniſts argued, that to prevent known 


hoſtile intentions, was a matter of ſelf-defence ; they were 


ailo ſenſible they had already gone ſuch lengths as could 

only he vindicated by arms; and that if a certain degree 
of ſuccels did not attend their refiſtance, they would be 

at the mercy of an irritated government, and their mo- 
cration in the ſingle inftance of Canada would be an 
unavailing plea for indulgence. They were allo encou- 

raged to proceed, by certain information that the French 
inhabitants of Canada, except the nobleſſe and the cler- 
gy, were as much diſcontented with their preſent ſyſtem 
of government as even the Britiſh ſettlers. It ſeemed: 


_ th-refore probable, that they would confider the provin- 
cials rather as friends than as enemies. The invation of 


that province was therefore determined upon, if found 
practicable, and not diſagreeable to the Canadians. 


T4 Congreſs 
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Congreſs had committed the management of their mi- 
litaty arrangements, in this northern department, to ge- 
neral Schuyler and general Montgomery. While the 
former remained at Albany, to attend an Indian treaty, 
the latter was ſent for ward to Ticonderoga, with a body 


of troops from New-York and New-England. Soon 


after reaching Ticonderoga, he made a movement down 
Lake Champlain. General Schuyler overtook him at 
Cape la Motte; whence they moved on to Iſle aux Noix. 
About this time general Schuyler addreſſed the inhabit - 


ants, informing them, © that the only views of congrels | 


were to reſtore to them thoſe rights which every ſubjz&t of 


the Britiſh empire, of whatever religious ſentiments he 


may be, is entitled to; and that in the execution of theſe 
truſts he had received the moſt poſitive orders to cheriſh 
every Canadian, and every friend to the cauſe of liberty, 
and ſacredly to guard their property. The Americans, 


about 1000 in number, on the 10th of September ef- 


fected a landing at St. John's, which being the firſt Bri- 
tiſh poſt in Canada, lies only 115 miles to the northward 
of Ticonderoga. The Britiſh piquets were driven into 
the fort. The environs were then reconnoitered, and the 
fortifications were found to be much ſtronger than had 


been ſuſpected. This induced the calling of a council of 


war, which recommended a retreat to Iſle aux Noix, twelve 
miles ſouth of St. John's, to throw a boom acroſs the 
channel, and to erect works for its defence. Soon after 
this event, an extreme bad ſtate of health induced general 
Schuyler to retire to Ticonderoga, and the command de- 
volved on general Montgomery. $i 
This enterpriſing officer in a few days returned to the 
vicinity of St. John's, and opened a battery againſt it. 
Ammunition was fo ſcarce that the fiege could not be 
carried on with any proſpect of ſpeedy ſucceſs. The ge- 
neral detached a ſmall body of troops to attempt the re- 
duction of Fort Chamblee, only ſix miles diſtant. Suce 
ceſs attended this enterpriſe. By its furrender fix tons of 
gunpowder were obtained, which enabled the general to 
proſecute the ſiege of St. John's with vigour, The gar- 
riſon, though ſtraitened for proviſions, perſevered in de- 
x | | fenling 
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finding themſelves with unabating fortitude, While ge- 


ncral Montgomery was proſecuting this ſiege, the gover- 
nor of the province collected at Montreal about 800 men, 
chiefly militia and Indians. He endeavoured to croſs the 
river St. Lawrence with this force, and to land at Lon- 
queil, intending to proceed thence 10 attack the beſie gers; 
but colonel Warner with 300 green mountain boys and 
a four. pounder, prevented the execution of the deſign. 
The governor's party was ſuffered to come near the ſhore, 
but was then fired upon with ſuch effe& as to make them 


retire, after ſuſtaining great loſs. 


An account of this affair heing communicated to the 
eirriſon in St. John's, major Preſton, the commanding 
ohicer, furrendered, on receiving honourable terms of ca- 
pitulation. By theſe jt was agreed, that the garriſon 
frouki march cut with the honours of war, that the offi- 
cers and privates ſhould ground their arms on the plain, 
kke cflicers keep their fide-arms, and their fire-arms be 
reterved for them, and that the people of the garriſon 
tculd retain their effects. About 500 regulars and 100 


Canadians became prifoners to the pi ovincials. They allo 


»cquircd 39 pieces of cannon, 7 mortars, and 2 howit- 
zers, and about $oo ſtand of a:ms. Among the cannon 
were many brals field-picces, an article of which the 
Americans were nearly deſtitute. 

While the ſiege of St. John's was pending, colonel 
Allen, who was returning with about 80 men from a tour 
on which he had been ſent by his general, was captured 
dy the Britiſh near Montreal, loaded with irons, and in 
that condition ſent to England. Major Brown had pro- 
pulcd tgat colonel Allen ſhould return to Lonqueil, pro- 
cure cances, and croſs the river St. Lawrence a Jittie to 


J tic north of Montreal, while he with a force of about 
co men crolled a little to the ſouth of it. The former 
I<: old in the night, but the latter by ſome means failed 


an his part. Colonel Allen found himſelf the next morn- 


ing unfupported, and expoſed to immediate danger, but, 


nic verthelꝭ ſs, concluded on maintaining his ground. Ge- 


Inucral Carleton, knowing his weakneſs, marched out 


gaink him with a ſuperior force, The colonel detended 
e himlelf 
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himſelf with his wonted bravery, but being deſerted 
by ſeveral of his party, and having loſt fifteen of his men, 
he was compelled to ſurrender with the remainder, 
amounting to 38. | 

After the reduction of St. John's, general Montgo- 
mery proceeded towards Montreal. The few Britiſh 
forces there, unable to ſtand their ground, repaired for 
ſafety on board the ſhipping, in hopes of eſcaping down 
the river; but they were prevented by colonel Ezfton, who 
was ſtationed at the point of Sorel river with a number of d 
continental troops, ſome cannon, and an armed gondoJa. 
General Preſcot, who was on board with ſeveral officers, 
and about 120 privates, having no chance to eſcape, ſub- 
mitted to be priſoners on terms of capitulation. Eleven 
ſail of veſſels with all their contents, conſiſting of ammu- 
nition, proviſion, and entrenching tools, became the pro- 
perty of the provincials. Governor, Carleton was about 
this time conveyed in a boat with muffled paddles by a 
ſecret way to the Three Rivers, and thence to Quebec in 
a few days. | | 

When Montreal was evacuated by the troops, the in- | 
habitanrs applied to general Montgomery for a capitu- Wit: 
lation. He informed them, that as they were defenceleſs, Wc:c 
they could not expect ſuch a conceſſion, but he engaged T. 
upon his honour to maintain the individuals and religious Mfr 
communities of the city, in the peaceable enjoyment of une 
their property, and the free exerciſe of their religion. In apf 
all his tranſactions, he fpoke, wrote, and acted, with dig - Hv 
nity and propriety, and in particular treated the inhabit- W's 
ants with liberality and politeneſs. | Wit 

Montreal, which at this time ſurrendered to the pro- «<< 
vincials, carried on an extenſive trade, and contained don 
many of thoſe articles, which from the operation of the | of | 
reſolutions of congreſs could not be imported into any M- 4 
of the united colonies. From theſe ſtores the American W»u; 
ſoldiers, who had hitherto ſuffered from the want of ſuit- fro 
able clothing, obtained a plentiful ſupply. |. Hint 

General Montgomery, after leaving ſome troops in 
Montreal, and ſending detachments into different parts 
of the province to encourage the Canadians, and to for- | 

_ ward. | 
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ward proviſions, advanced towards the capital. His little 
army arrived with expedition before Quebec. Succeſs 
had hitherto crowned every attempt of general Montgo- 
mery, but notwithſtanding his ſituation was very embar- 
raſſing. Much to be pitied is the officer, who having 
been bred to arms in the ftrift diſcipline of regular ar- 
mies, is afterwards cailed to command mien who carry 
with them the ſpirit of freedom into the field. The 
greater part of the Americans, officers as well as ſoldiers, 
baving never ſeen any ſervice, were ignorant of their 
duty, and but feebly impreſſed with the military ideas of 
union, ſubordination, and diſciphne. The army was 
continental in name and pay, but in no other reſpect. 
Not only the troops of different colonies conceived them= 
icives independent of each other, but in ſome inſtances 
the different regiments of the fame colony were backward 
to ſubmit to the orders of officers in a higher rank of 
another line. The troops under the immediate emmand 
f general Montgomery were alſo, from their uſual 
habits, averſe to the ideas of ſubordination, and had 
ju.icenly paſſed from domeſtic eaſe, to the numberleſs 


vants and difireſſes which are incident to marches through 


range and deſert countries. Every difficulty was in- 


creaſed by the ſhort term for which they were enliſted, 
To lecure the affections of the Canadians, it was neceſ- 


ſary for the American general to reſtrain the appetites, 
and control the licentiouſnels of his foldiery, while the 


appearance of military harſhneſs was dangerous, leſt their 
good will might be forfeited. In this choice of difficul- 


ties, the genius of Montgomery ſurmounted many ob- 
fticles, During his ſhort but glorious career, he con- 
&n1E&ted himſelf with ſo much prudence, as to make it 
doubtful whether we ought to admire molt the goodneſs 
of the man or the addreſs of the general. 153 


bout the ſame time that Canada was invaded, in the 
ntual route from New- York, a. conſiderable detachment 


Firom the American army at Cambridge was conducted 


into that royal province by a new and unexpected paſſage, 


Colonel Arnold, who ſucceſsfuily conducted this bold un- 
dertaking, thereby acquired the name of the American 


Hannibal, 
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Hannibal. On the 13th of September he was detached i 
with a thouſand men from Cambridge to penetrate into 
Canada, by aſcending the river Kenuebeck, and deſcend- 
ing by the Chaundiere to the river St. Lawrence. Great 
were the difficulties theſe troops had to encounter ia 
marching by an unexplored route 300 miles through an 
uninhabited country. In aſcending the Kennebeck, they 
were conſtantly obliged to work upwards againſt an im- 
petuous current. They were often compelled, by ca- 
wits or other impediments, to land and to haul their! 
batteaux up rapid ſtreams and over falls of rivers. Nor 
was their march by land more eligible than this paſſage! 
by water: They had deep ſwamps, thick woods, dif- 
ficult mountains, and craggy precipices alternately to 
encounter. At ſome places they had to cut their way 
for miles together through foreſts ſo embarraſſed, that 
their progreſs was only tour or five miles a day. The 
conſtant fatigue cauſed many men to fall ſick. One third 
of the number which ſet out were, from want of neceſ. 
faries, obliged to return; the others proceeded with un- 
abated fortitude and conflancy. Proviſions grew at 
length fo ſcarce, that ſome ef the men ate their dogs, 
cartouch-boxes, breeches, and ſhoes. When they wee 
an hundred miles from any habitation or proſpect of 2 
ſupply; their whole ſtore was divided, which yielded four 
pints of flour for each man. After they had baked and 
eaten their laſt morſel, they had thirty miles to travel be- 
fore they could expect any farther ſupply. The men bore! 
up under theſe complicated diſtreſſes with the greateſt for- 
titude. They gloried in the hope of completing a march 
which would rival the fame of fimilar expeditions under: 
taken by the heroes of antiquity. Having ſpent thirty- 
one days in traverhng a hideous wilderneſs, without ever 
ſeeing any thing human, they at length reached the inha- 
bited parts of Canada. They were there well received, 
and ſupplied with every thing neceſſary for their comfort. 
The Canadians were ſtruck with amazement when they 
ſaw this armed force emerging from the wilderneſs. It 
had never entered their conceptions that it was poſſible for 
human beings to traverſe ſuch immenſe wilds. The molt 
, | pointed 
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inted inſtructions had been given to this corps, to con- 
eiliate the affections of the Canadians. It was particu- 
larly enjoined upon them, if the ſon of lord Chatham, 
tnen an officer in one of the Britiſh regiments in that 


h „ ovince, ſnould fall into their hands, to treat him with 
they all poſſible attention, in return for the great exertions of 
im- his father in behalf of American liberty. A manifeſto, 
ca. fabſcribed by general Waſhington, which had been ſent 
from Cambridge with this detachment, was circulated 


among the inhabitants of Canada, In this they were 
lage invited to arrange themſelves under the ſtandard of ge- 
1:7 neral liberty ; and they were informed that the American 
army was ſent into the province, not to pluader, but to 
protect them. | N 
While general Montgomery lay at Montreal, colonel 
Arnold arrived“ at Point Levy oppoſite to Quebec. 
Such was the conſternation of the garriſon and inhabitants 
at his unexpected appearance, that had not the river 
mtervened, an immediate attack in the firit ſurpriſe and 
confuſion, might have been ſucceſsful. The bold enter- 
priſe of one American army marching through the wilder- 
refs, at a time when ſucceſs was crowning every under- 
taking of another invading in a different direction, ſtruck: 
terror into the breaſts of thoſe Canadians who were un- 
friendly to the deſigns of congreſs. The embarraſſments 
of the garrifon were increaſed by the ablence of fir Guy 
Carleton ; that gailant officer, on hearing of Montgomery's 
invaſion, prepared to oppoſe him in the extremes of the 
province. While he was collecting a force to attack in- 
vaders in one direction, a different corps, emerging out 
of th depths of an unexplored wilderneſs, ſuddenly ap- 
zeared from another. In a few days after colonel Arnold 
ha arrived at Point Levy, he eroſſed the river St. La- 
rence, but his chance of ſucceeding by a coup de main 
vas in that ſhort ſpace greatly diminiſh:d. The criticaÞ 
moment was paſſe, Tue panic occaſion2d by his fi ſt 
3:52 1r1nce had abated, and ſolid preparations for the de- 
fence of the towa were adopted, The innabitants, both 
1 , | * November 8. | 
Engliſh 
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Engliſh and Canadians, as ſoon as danger. preſſed, united 


for their common defence. Alarmed for their property, 


they were, at their own requeſt, embodied for its ſecurity. 

-he ſailors were taken from the ſhipping in the harbour, 
and put 0 the batteries on ſhore. As colonel Arnold 
had no artillery, after parading ſome days on the heights 
near Quebec, he drew off his troops,, intending nothing 
more until the arrival of Montgomery, than to cut off 
ſupplies from entering the garriſon. | | 


So favourable were the proſpects of the united colonies. 


at this period, that general Montgomery ſet on foot a 
regiment, of Canadians, to be in the pay of congreſs. 
James Livingſton, a native of New-York, who had long 


reſided in Canada, was appointed to the command of it, 


and ſeveral recruits were engaged for the term of twelve 
months. The inhabitants on both ſides of the river 
St. Lawrence were very friendly; expreſſes in the employ 
of the Americans went without moleſtation backwards 
and forwards between Montreal and Quebec. Many 
iadividuals performed ſignal ſervices in favour of the in- 
vading army. Among a conſiderable number Mr. Price 


ſtands conſpicuous, who advanced 50ool. in ſpecie for 


their ule. - 

Various cauſes had contributed to attach the inhabit- 
ants of Canada, eſpecially thoſe of the inferior claſſes, 
to the intereſt of congreſs, and to alienate their affections 
from the government of Great Britain. The contett 
was for liberty, and there is ſomething in that ſound 
captivating to the mind of man in a ſtate of original ſim- 


plicity. It was for the colonies, and Canada was alto a 


colony, The objects of the war were therefore ſuppoſed 
to be for their common advantage. The form of govern- 
ment lately impoſed on them by act of parliament, was 


far fiom being ſo free as the conſtitutions of the, other 


colonies, and was in many reſpects particularly oppreſſive, 
The common people had no repreſentative ſhare inenaQting 
the laws by which they were to be governed, and were 
ſubjected to the arbitrary will of perſons over whom they 
had no conſtitutional control. Diſtinctions ſp degrading 
were not unobſerved by the native Canadians, but were 

| | more 
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more obvious to thoſe who had known the privileges 
enjoyed in the neighbouring provinces. Several indivi- 
duals educated in Ne- England and New-York, with the 
high ideas of liberty inſpired by their free conſtitutions, 
had, in the interval between the peace of Paris 1763, 
and the commencement of the American war, migrated 
into Canada. Such ſenfibly felt the difference between 
I the governments they had left, and the arbitrary conſti- 
tution impoſed on them, and both from principle and 
affection earneſtly perſuaded the Canadians to make a 
| common cauſe with the united colonies. ige 
Though motives of this kind induced the peaſan ry of 
the country to eſpouſe the intereſt of congreſs, yet indivi- 
duals, and ſome whole orders of men, threw the weight 
of their influence into the oppoſite ſcale, The legal pri- 
vileges which the Roman catholic clergy enjoyed, made 
them averſe to a change, leſt they ſhould be endangered 
by a more intimate connexion with their proteftant 
neighbours. They uſed their influence in the next world, 
Jas an engine to operate on the movements of the preſent. 
They refuſed abſolution to ſuch of their flocks as abetted 
the Americans. This interdi&ion of the joys of heaven, 
by thoſe who were ſuppoſed to hold the keys of it, op:- 
rated powerfully on the opinions and practices of the ſu- 
perſtitious multitude. The ſeigneurs had alſo immunities 
mknown in the other colonies. Such is the fondneſs. 
or power in every human breaſt, that revolutions are 
arely favoured by any o:der of men who have reaſon to 
apprehend that their future ſituation will, in caſe of a 
change, be leſs pre-eminent than before. The ſagacious 
general Montgomery, no lefs a man of the world than an 
officer, diſcovered great addreſs in accommodating him- 
ſelf to theſe claſhing intereſts. Though he knew the part 
the popiſk clergy had acted in oppoſition to him, yet he con- 
ducted himſelf towards them as if totally ignorant of the 
matter, and treated them and their religion with great re- 
pect and attention. As far as he was authoriſed to pro- 
iſe, he engaged that their ecclefiaſtical property ſhould 
de ſecured, and the free exerciſe of their religion conti- 
ued. To all he held forth the flattering idea of calling 
vol. 11. T - A con- 
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a convention of repreſentatives, freely choſen; to inſtitute 
by its own will, ſuch a form of government as they ap- 
proved. While the great mind of this illuſtrious man 
was meditating ſchemes of liberty and happineſs, a mili- 
tary force was collecting and training to oppoſe him, 
which in a ſhort time put a period to his valuable life. 

At the time the Americans were before Montreal, 
general Carleton, as has been related, eſcaped through 
their hands, and got ſafe to Quebec. His preſence was 
itſelf a garriſon, The confidence repoſed in his talents, 
inſpired the men under his command to make the maſt. 
determined reſiſtance. Soon after his arrival he iſſued a 
proclamation, ſetting forth, . That all perſons liable to 
do militia duty, and reſiding in Quebec, who refuſed to 
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arm in conjunction with the royal army, ſhould in four. I 
days quit Quebec with their families, and withdraw I * 
themſelves from the limits of the diſtrift by the firſt of 
December, on pain of being treated afterwards as ſpies or 1 
rebels.” All who were unwilling to co-operate with the Wl © 
Britiſh army, being thus diſpoſed of, the remaining i © 
inhabitants, though unuſed to arms, became in a litt'e i 
time ſo far acquainted with them as to be very uſeful in 
defending the town. They ſupported fatigues, and ſub . MI * 
mitted ta command, with a patience and cheerfulneſs that f 
could not be exceeded by men familarized to the hard- h 
| ſhips and ſubordination of a military life. * 
General Montgomery having on the 1ſt of December 4 
effected at Point aux Trembles a junction with colonel te 
Arnold, commenced the ſiege of Quebec, Upon his b 
arrival before the town, he wrote a letter. to the Britiſh | 7 
governor, recommending an immediate ſurrender, to © 
prevent the dreadful conſequences of a ſtorm. Though ? 
the flag which conveyed this letter was fired upon, and * 
all communication refuſed, general Montgomery found he 
other means to convey a letter of the ſame tenour into the 2” 
garriſon; but the inflexible firmneſs of the governor 5 
could not be moved either by threats or dangers. The * 
Americans ſoon after commenced a bombardment with} T 
five ſmall mortars, but with very ittle effect. In a feu h 
days general Montgomery opened a 6x-gun battery, 2 V 


tu 
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the diſtance of ſeven hundred yards from the walls, but 
his metal was too light to make any impreſſion. 

The news of general Montgomery's Jucceſs in Canada 
had filled the colonies with expectations that the eonqueſt 
of Quebec would ſoon add freth luſtre to his already bril- 
liant fame. He knew well the conſequences of popular 
diſappointment, and was, beſides, of opinion, that unleſs 


| ſomething deciſive was immediately done, the advantages 


of his previous acquiſitions would in a great degree be loft 
to the American cauſe. On both accounts he was ſtrongly 
impelled to make every exertion for ſatisfying the expect - 
ations and promoting the intereſt of a people who had 
honoured him with ſo great a ſhare of their confidence. 
The government of Great Britain, in the extenſive pro- 
vince of- Cauada, was at that time reduced to the ſingle 
town of Quebec. The aſtoniſhed world faw ae. 
coloniſts ſuddenly. transformed into ſoldiers, and theſe 
marching through unexplored wilderneſſes, and extendi 
themſelves by conqueſts, in the firſt moment after they had 
aſſumed the profeſſion of arms. Towards the end of the 
year, the tide of fortune began to turn. Diſſenſions 
broke out between colonel Arnold and ſome of his officers, 
threatening the annihilation of diſcipline. The conti- 
nental currency hed no circulation 1n Canada, and all the 
hard money furniſhed for the expedition was nearly ex- 
pended, Difficulties of every kind were daily increaſing, 
The extremities of fatigue were conſtantly to be encoun- 


tered. The American general had not a ſufficient num- 


ber of men to make proper reliefs in the daily labours 
they underwent ; and that inconſiderable number, worn 
down with toil, was conſtantly expoſed to the ſeverities of 


ZW a Canada winter. The period for which a great part of 
his men had enliſted, being on the point of expiration, 
be apprehended that they who were entitled to it, would 


inſiſt on their diſcharge. On the other hand, he ſaw no 
proſpect of ſtaggering the reſolution of the garriſon z they 
were well ſupplied with every thing neceſſary for their 
defence, and were daily acquiring additional firmneſs. 
The extremity of winter was faſt approaching, From 
thele combined circumitances, general Montgomery was 

f T 2 | impreſſed 
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impreſſed with a conviction, that the ſiege ſhould either 
be raiſed, or brought to a ſummary termination. To 
ſtorm the place was the only feaſible method of effecting 
the latter purpoſe; but this was an undertaking, in which 
ſucceſs was but barely poſſible. Great minds are ſeldom 
exact calculators of danger; nor do they minutely attend 
to the difficulties which obſtruct the attainment of their 
objects. Fortune, in contempt of the pride of man, has 
ever had an influence in the ſucceſs or failure of military 
enterpriſes. Some of the greateſt atchievements of that 


kind have owed their ſucceſs to a noble contempt of 


common forms. 
The upper part of Quebec was ſurrounded with very 
ſtrong works, and the accels from the lower town was 
exceſſively difficult, from its almoſt perpendicular ſteep- 
neſs. General Montgomery, from a native intrepidity, 
and an ardent thirſt for glory, overlooked all theſe dan- 
gers, and reſolved at once either to carry the place or pe · 
riſh in the attempt. Truſting much to his good fortune, 
confiding in the bravery of his troops, and their readineſs 


to follow whitherſoever he ſhould lead, and depending | 


ſomewhat on the extenſiveneſs of the works, he determined 
to attempt the, town by eſcalade. 

The garriſon of Quebec at this time conſiſted of abont 
1520 men, of which Soo were militia, and 450 were ſea- 
men belonging to the king's frigates, or merchants ſhips 


in the harbour. The reſt were marines, regulars, or co- | 
lonel Maclean's new-raiſed emigrants. The American 


army conſiſted of about 800 men. Some had been left at 


Montreal, and near a third of Arnoid's detachment, as i 


has been related, had returned to Cambridge. 


General Montgomery having divided this little force | 
into four detachments, ordered two feints to be made 


againſt the upper town, one by colonel Livingſton, at the 


head of the Canadians, againſt St. John's gate; and 
the other by major Brown, againſt Cape. Diamond, re- 


ſerving to himlelt and colonei Arnold the two principal 
attacks againit the lower town. At five o'clock in the 
morning of the 3xit of Deceinber general Montgomery | 


barrier, 


advanced againſt the lower town. He paſſed the firſt 
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barrier, and was juſt opening to attack the ſecond, when 


be was killed, together with his aid-de camp, captain 


John M*Pherſon, captain Che:ſman, and ſome others. 
This ſo difpirited the men, that colonel Campbell, on 
whom the command devolved, thonght proper to draw 
them off. In the mean time colonel Arnold, at the head 
of about 450 men, paſſed through St. Roques, and ap- 
proached near a two- gun battery, without being diſco» 
vered. This he attacked, and though it was well de- 


W fended, carried it, but with conſiderable lots. In this 


attack colonel Arnold received a wound, which made it 
neceſſary to carry him off the field of battle. His party 
nevertheleſs continued the aſſault, and puſhing on, made 
themſelves maſters of a ſecond barrier. Theſe brave men 
ſuſtained the force of the whole garriſon for three hours; 
but finding themſelves hemmed in, and without hopes 
either of ſucceſs, felief, or retreat, they yielded to num- 
bers, and the advantageeus ſituation of their adverſaries. 
The loſs of the Americans, in killed and wounded, was 
about 100, and 300 were taken priſoners. Among the 
ſiain were captain Kendricks, lieutenant Humphries, and 
lieutenant Cooper. The behaviour of the provincial 
troops was ſuch as might have ſilenced thoſe who had re- 


| proached them for being deficient in courage. The moſt 


experienced veterans could not have exceeded the firmneſs 
they diſplayed in their laſt attack, The iſſue of this 
aſſault relieved the garriſon of Quebec from all apprehen- 


| ſions for its ſafety. The provincials were ſo much weakened, 
as to be ſcarcely equal to their own defence. However, 


colonel Arnold had the boldneſs to encamp within three 


miles of the town, and had the addreſs, even with his 


reduced numbers, to impede the conveyance of refreſh- 
ments and proviſions into the garriſon. His ſituation 


vas extremely difficult. He was at an immenſe dittance 


from thoſe parts where effectual aſſiſtance could be ex- 


pected. On his firſt entrance into the province, he had 


experienced much kind treatment from the inhabitants. 
The Canadians, beſides being fickle in their reſolutions, 


are apt to be biaſſed by ſucceſs. Their diſpoſition to aid 


the Americans became therefore daily more . 
T 3 E 


* 
„ 


who ſurrendered, were treated with kindneſs. Ample 


an adopted member. His well-known character was | 


at a martyr to the liberties of mankind ; in Great. Britain | 
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It was even difficult to keep the provincial troops from 
returning to their reſpective homes. Their (uif-rings 
were great. While their adverſaries were comfortably 
houied in Quebec, they were expoſed in the open air toi 
the extreme rigour of the ſealon. The ſeverity of a 


Canada winter was far beyond any thing with which they 


were eee The ſnow lay above four feet deep on 
a level. 5 | 
This deliverance of Quebec may be conſidered as a 
proof how much may be dune by one man for the preſerv- 
ation of a country. It allo proves that ſoldiers may in 
a ſhort time be formed out of the maſs of citizens, | 
The conflict being over, the ill will which had ſubſiſted, 
dur ing the ſiege, between the royal and provincial troops 
gave way to ſentiments of humanity. The Americans, 


proviſions were made for their wounded, and no unne- 
ceſſiry ſeverity ſhown to any. Few men have ever fallen | 
in battle ſo much regretted by both ſides as general Mont- 
gomery.. His many amiable qualities had procured him 
an uncommon ſhare of private affection, and his great 
abilities an equal proportion of public eſteem. Being a 
ſincere lover of liberty, he had engaged in the American 
cauſe from principle, and quitted the enjoyment of an 
eaſy fortune, and the higheſt domeſtic felicity, to take an 
active ſhare in the fatigues and dangers of a war, inſti- 
tuted for the defence ot the community of which he was | 


almoſt equally eſteemed by the friends and foes of the fide 
which he had eſpouſed. In America he was celebrated | 


as a miſguided good man, ſacrificing to what he ſuppoſed 
to be the rights of his country. e | 
Before we conclude this chapter, it may be proper to 
give a ſhort ſtatement of the alpett of public affairs in the 
beginning of 1775 in the ſouthern colonies, and of the 
principal tranſactions that immediately ſucceeded in that 
uarter. Th | | | 
. It has already been mentioned, that the coloniſts, from 
the ting of congreſs in October 1774, and e 
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after the Lexington battle, were attentive to the training 
of their militia, and making the neceſſary preparations 


for their defence. | 
The effects of their arrangements for this purpoſe varied 


with cixzcumitances. 


Where there were no royal troops, and where ordinary 
prudence was obſerved, the public peace was undilturbed. 
In other caſes, the intemperate zeal of governors, and 
the imprudent warmth of the people, anticipated the ca- 
lamitics of war before its proper time, Virginia, though 
there was not a ſingle Britiſh ſoldier within its limits, 
was, by the indiſcretion of its governor, lord Dunmore, 
involved, for ſeveral months, in difficulties but little ſhort 
of thoſe to which the inhabitants of Maſſachuſets were 
ſubjected. His lordſhip was but ill adapted to be at the 
helm in this tempeſtuous ſeaſon. His paſſions predominated 
over his underſtanding, and precipitated him into meafures 
injurious both to the people whom he governed, and to 
the intcreſt of his royal maſter. The Virginians from the 
earlieſt ſtages of the controverſy had been in the foremoſt 
line of oppolition to the claims of Great Britainz but at 
the ſame time treated lord Dunmore with the attention 
that was due to his ſtation. In common with the other 
provinces they had taken effectual meaſures to prepare 
their militia for the purpoſes of defence, | 

While they were purſuing this object, his lordſhip, on 
the z0th of April, engaged a party belonging to a royal 
veſſel in James's river, to convey ſome public powder 
from a magazine in Williamſburg on board their * 
The value or quantity of the powder was inconſiderable, 


but the circumſtances attending its removal begat ſuſpi- 


cions that lord Dunmore meant to deprive the inhabitants 


nightly patroles, with a determined reſolution to 
protect it, The governor was irritated at theſe commo- 
| | | Kong, 
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tions, and in the warmth of his temper threatened to ſet 
up the royal ſtandard, enſranchiſe the negroes, and arm 
them againſt their maſters. This irritated, but did not 
| Intimidate. Several public meetings were held in the 
different counties, in all of which the removal of the 
powder from the magazine, and the governor's threats 
were ſeverely condemned. Some of the gentlemen o 
Hanover and the neighhouring counties affembled in 
arms, under the condu& of Mr. Patrick Henry, and 
marched towards Williamſburg, with an avowed deſign 
to obtain reſtitution of the powder, and ro take meaſures 
for ſecuring the public treaſury, This ended in a nego- 
tiation, by which it was agreed, that payment for the 
powder, 'M the receiver general of the colony, fhould be 
accepted in lieu of reſtitution; and that upon the engage- 
ment of the inhabitants of Williamfburg to guard both 
the treaſury and the magazine, the armed parties ſhould 
return to their habitations. | 
The alarm of this affair induced lord Dunmore to ſend 
his lady and family on board the Fowey man of war in 
James river. About the ſame time his lordſhip, with 
the aſſiſtance of a detachment of marines, fortified his 
. and ſurrounded it with artillery. He ſoon after 
ffued a proclamation, in which Mr. Henry and his aſ- 
ſociates were charged with rebellious practices, and the 
reſent commotions were attributed to a deſire in the 
people of changing the eſtabliſhed form of government. 
Several meetings were held in the neighbouring counties, 
in which the conduct of Mr. Henry and of his aſſociates 
was applauded, and reſolutions were adopted, that at 
every riſque he and they ſhould be indemnified. About 
this time copies of ſome letters from governor Dunmore 
to the miniſter of the American department were made 
public. Theſe, in the opinion of the Virginians, contained 
unfair and unjuſt repreſentations of facts, and alſo of their 
temper and diſpoſition. Many fevere things were ſaid on 
both fides, and fame, as uſual, magnified or miſrepre- 
ſented whatever was ſaid or done. One diſtruſt begat 


another. Every thing tended to produce a ſpii it of diſ- 
content, and the fever of the public mind daily increaſed. | 
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In this ſtate ef diſorder the governor convened the ge- 
neral aſſembly. The leading motive for this unexpected 
meaſure was to procure their approbation and acceptance 
of the terms of the conciliatory motion agreed to in par- 
liament on the 2oth of the preceding February. His 


lordſhip introduced this to their conſideration, in a long 


and plauſible ſpeech. In a few days they preſented their 
addreſs in anſwer, in which, among other grounds of re- 
jection, they ſtated that the propoſed plan only chan- 
ged the form of oppreſſion, without leſſening its burden; 


but they referred the papers for a final determination to 


congreſs. For themſelves they declared, We have 
exhauſted every mode of application which our invention 
could ſuggeſt, as proper and promiſing. We have de- 
cently remonſtrated with parliament: They have added 
new injuries to the old. We have wearied our king with 
ſupplications: He has not deigned to anſwer us. We 


have appealed to the native honour and juſtice of the Bri- 


tiſh nation: Their efforts in our favour have been hitherto 


ineffectual.  * | 


The aſſembly, among their firſt acts, appointed a com- 
mittee to inquire into the cauſes of the late diſturbances, 
and particularly to examine the ſtate of the magazine. 
They found moſt of the remaining powder buried; the 
muſkets deprived of their locks, and ſpring guns planted 
in the magazine. Theſe diſcoveries irritated the people, 
and occationed intemperate expreſſions of reſentment. 
Lord Dunmore quitted the palace privately on the 8th of 
May, and retired on board the Fowey man of war, 
which then lay near York- Town. He left a meſſage for 
the houſe of burgeſſes, acquainting them that he thought 
it prudent to retire to a place of ſafety, having reaſon to 
believe that he was in conitant danger of falling a ſacrifice 
to popular fury; he nevertheleſs hoped they would pro- 
ceed in the great buſineſs before them; and he engaged to 
render the communication between him and the houſe as 
ealy and as fate as poſſible. He aſſured them that he 


| would attend, as heretofore, to the duties of his office, and 


that he was well diſpoſed to reſtore that harmony which 
had been unhappily interrupted.” 0 
| This 
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This meſſage produced a joint addreſs from the council 
and houſe of burgeſſes, in which they repreſented his 
lordſhip's fears to be groundleſs, and declared their will- 
ingneſs to concur in any meaſure he would propoſe for 
the ſecurity of himſelf and family; and concluded by 
entreating his return to the palace. Lord Dunmore, in a 
reply, juſtified his apprehenſions of danger from the 
threats which had been repeatedly thrown out. He charg- 
ed the houſe of burgeſſes with countenancing the violent 
proceedings of the people, and with a deſign to uſurp the 
executive power, and ſubvert the conſtitution. This pro- 
duced a reply fraught with recrimination and defenſive 
arguments. Every incident afforded freſh room for alter- 
cation. There was a continued intercourſe by addreſſes, 
meſſages, and anſwers, between the houſe of burgeſſes 
and the Fowey, but little of the public buſineſs was 
completed. His lordſhip was {till acknowledged as the 


lawtul governor of the province, but did not think Am 
1$ 


to ſet his foot on ſhore, in the country over which 
functions were to be exerciſed. 

At length, when the neceſſary bills were ready for rati- 
fication, the council and burgeſſes jointly entreated the 
governor's preſence to give his aſſent to them and finiſh 
the ſeſſion. After ſeveral meſſages and anſwers, lord 
Dunmore peremptorily refuſed to meet the aſſembly at 
the capital, their uſual place of deliberation; but ſaid he 
would be ready to receive them on the next Monday, at 


his preſent reſidence on board the F wer for the purpoſe} 


of giving his aſſent to ſuch bills as he ſhould approve of. 
Upon receiving this anſwer, the houſe of burgeſſes paſſed 
reſolutions in which they declared, that the meſſage requir- 
ing them to attend the governor on board a ſhip of war, 
was a high breach of their rights and privileges---that 
they had reaſon to fear a dangerous attack was meditated 
againſt the colony, and it was therefore their opinion, 
that they ſhould prepare for the preſervation of their rights 
and Jiberties. After ſtrongly profeſſing wy to the 
king, and amity to the mother-country, they broke up 
their ſeſſion. The royal government in Virginia from 


that day ceaſed, Soon after (on the 18th of July) a 


conven- 
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convention of delegates was appointed to ſupply the place 
of the aſſembly. As theſe had an ee 


repoſed in them, they became at once poſſeſſed of unde - 


fined diſcretionary powers, both legiſlative and executive, 
They exerciſed this authority for the ſecurity of their 
conſtituents. They raiſed and embodied an armed force, 
and took other meaſures for putting the colony in a ſtate 
of defence. They publiſhed a juſtification of their can- 
duct, and ſet forth the neceſſity of the meaſures they had 
adopted. They concluded with profeſſions. of loyalty, 
and declared that though they were determined at every. 
hazard to maintain their rights and privileges, it was 
alſo their fixed reſolution to diſband ſuch forces as were 
raiſed for the defence of the calony, whenever their dan- 
gers were removed. The headſtrong paſſions of lord 


Dunmore precipitated him into farther follies. With, 


the aid of the loyaliſts, run-away negroes, and ſome fri- 


gates that were on the ſtation, he eſtabliſhed a marine 


force, By degrees, he equipped and armed a number 
of veſſels of different kinds and fizes, in one of which he 
conſtantly reſided, except when he went on ſhore in a hoſtile 


manner. This force was calculated only for depredation, 


and never became equal to any eſſential ſervice. Ob- 
noxious perſons were ſeized and taken on board; negroes 
were carried off, plantations ravaged, and houſes burnt, 
Theſe proceedings occaſioned the ſending of ſome detach» 
ments of the new-raiſed provincial forces to protect the 


© coaſts. This produced a, predatory war, from which 


neither honour nor benefit could be acquired, and in 
which every neceſſary from on ſhore was purchaſed at the 


riſque of blood. On the 25th of October the forces under 


his lordſhip attempted to burn Hampton ; but the crews 
of the royal veſſels employed in.that buſineſs, though they 
had begun to cannonade it, were ſo annoyed by riflemen 
from on ſhore, that they were abliged to quit their ſtation. 
In a few days after this repulſe (oa the 7th of November), 
a proclamation was iſſued by the governor, dated on board 
the ſhip William, off Norfolk, declaring, that as the civil 
law was at preſent inſufficient to puniſh treaſon and trai- 
tors, martial law ſhould take place and be executed 
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208 HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
throughout the colony ; and requiring all perſons capable 
of bearing arms to repair to his majeſty's ſtandard, or to 
be conſidered as traitors. He allo declared all indented 
ſervants, negroes, and others, appertaining to rebels, who 
were able and willing to bear arms, and who joined his 
majeſty*s forces, to be free. 

Among the circumſtances which induced the rulers 
of Great Britain to count on an eaſy conqueſt of America, 
the great number of ſlaves had a conſiderable weight. 
On the ſea-coaſt of five of the moſt ſouthern provinces, 
the number of ſlaves exceeded that of freemen. It was 
ſuppoſed, that the proffer of freedom would detach them 
from their maſters' intereſt, and bind them by ſtrong ties 


to ſupport the royal ſtandard, Perhaps, under favour. | 


able circumſtances, theſe expectations would in ſome 
degree have been realiſed ; but lord Dunmore's indiſcre- 
tion deprived his royal maſter of this reſource. Six months 
had elapſed fince his lordſhip firſt threatened its adoption, 


The negroes had in a great meaſure ceaſed to believe, 


and the inhabitants to fear. It excited leſs ſurpriſe, and 
produced leſs effect, than if it had been more immediate 
and unexpected. The country was now in a tolerable 
ſtate of defence, and the force for protecting the negroes, 


in caſe they had cloſed with his lordſhip's offer, was far | 


hort of what would have been neceſſary for their ſecurity, 
The injury done the royal cauſe by the bare propoſal of 
the ſcheme, far outweighed any advantage that reſulted 
from it. The coloniits were ſtruck with horror, and 


filled with deteſtation of a government which was exer- | 


eiſed in looſening the bands of ſociety, and deſtroying 


. domeſtic ſecurity. The union and vigour which was 


iven to their oppoſition was great, while the additional 
Nee acquired by his lordſhip was inconſiderable. It 
nevertheleſs produced ſome effect in Norfolk and the 
adjoining country, where his lordſhip was joined by 
ſeveral hundreds, both whites and blacks. The governor 
having once more got footing on the main, amuſed him- 
felf with hopes of acquiring the glory of reducing one 


part of 1 by means of the other. The pro- 


vincials now an object againſt which they might 
. | . direct 
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direct their arms. An expedition was therefore con- 
certed againſt the force which had taken poſt at Norfolk. 
To protect his adherents lord Dunmore conſtructed a fort 
at the great bridge, on the Norfolk fide, and furniſhed it 
with artillery. The provincials alſo fortified themſelves 
near to the ſame place, with a narrow cauſeway in their 
front. In this ſtate both parties continued quiet for ſome 
days. On the gth of December the royaliſts commenced 
an attack. Captain Fordyce, at the — of about 60 


Britiſh grenadiers, paſſed the cauſeway, and boldly march- 


ed up to the provincial entrenchments with fixed bayonets, 
They were expoſed without cover to the fire of the pro- 
vincials in front, and enfiladed by another part of their 
works, The captain and ſeveral of his men fell; 
the lieutenant, with others,. were taken, and all who 
ſurvived were wounded. The ſlaves in this engagement 
were more prejudicial to their Britiſh employers than to 
the provincials. Captain Fordyce was interred by. the 
victors with military honours. - The Englih priſoners 
were treated with kindneſs ; but the Americans who had 
joined the king's ſtandard, experienced the reſentment of 
their countrymen, e. 3; 2 
The royal forces, on the enſuing night, evacuated their 
poſt at the great bridge, and lord Dunmore ſhortly after 
abandoned Norfolk, and retired with his people on board 
his ſhips. Many of the tories, a name which was given 
to thoſe who adhered to the royal intereſt, ſought the 
ſame aſylum for themſelves and moveable effects. The 
provincials took poſſeſſion of Norfolk, and the fleet, with 
its new incumbrances, moved to a greater diſtance. 'The 
people on board, cut off from all peaceable intercourſe 
with the ſhore, were diſtreſſed for proviſions and neceſ- 
ſaries of every kind. This occaſioned ſeveral unimport- 
ant conteſts between the provincial forces and the armed 
ſhips and boats. At length, on the arrival of the Liver- 
pool man of war from England, a flag was ſent on ſhore 
to put the queſtion, whether they would ſupply his ma- 
jeſty's ſhips with proviſions? An anſwer was returned in 


the negative, It was then determined to deſtroy the. 


town. This was carried into effect, and Norfolk was 
vor. 1. | U reduced 


7 
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reduced to aſhes. The whole loſs was eftimated at 
300,000]. ſterling. The provincials, to deprive the ſhips 
of every reſource of ſupply, on the 3ſt of January 1776, 
deſtroyed the houſes and plantations that were near the 
Water, and obliged the people to move their cattle, pro- 


viſions, and effects, farther into the country. Lord 


:Punmore, with his fleet, continued for ſeveral months on 
the coaſt and in the rivers of Virginia. 'His unhappy 
followers ſuffered a complication of diſtreſſes. The ſcar- 
City of water and proviſions, the cloſeneſs and filth of 
the ſmall veſſels, produced diſeaſes which were fatal te 
many, eſpecially to the negroes. Theugh his whole 
force was trifling when compared with the reſources of 


Virginia, yet the want of ſuitable armed veſſels made its 


expulſion impractieable. The experience of that day 


evinced the inadequacy of land forces for the defence of | 


a maritime country; and the extenſive miſchief which-may 


ce done by even an inconſiderable marine, when unop- 


poſed in iis own way. The want of a navy was both ſeen 
and felt. Some arrangements to procure one were there: 
fore made. Either the expectation of an attack from this 
quarter, or the ſufferings of the crews on board, induced 
His lordſhip, in the ſummer 1776, to burn the leaſt valu- 


Able of his veſſels, and to ſend the remainder, amounting 


to zo or 40 fail, to Florida, Bermuda, and the Weſt In- 
dies. The hopes which lord Dunmore had entertained 
of ſubduing Virginia by the co-operation of the negroes 
terminated with this movement. The unhappy Africans 
ho had engaged in it are ſaid to have almoſt univerſally 
periſhed. * 47 

While theſe tranſactions were carrying on, another 
ſcheme, in which lord Dunmore was a party, alſo miſ- 
carried. It was in contemplation to raiſe a conſiderable 
Force at the back of the colonies, particularly in Virginia 
and the Carolinas. One Connelly, a native of Penniylva- 
"nia, was the framer of the deſign. He had gained the 


approbation of lord Dunmore, and had been ſent by him 
to general Gage at Boſton, and from him he received a 
 *$0mmiſſion to act as colonel commandant. It was in- 

tended that the Britiſh garriſons at Detroit, and 
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other remote „ with their artillery. and ammunitions 
ſhould be ſubſervient to this deſign. Conelly alſo hoped 
for the aid of the Canadians and Indians. He was autho- 


riſed to grant commiſſions, and to have the ſupreme di- 


rection of the new forces. As ſoon as they were in rea- 
dineſs he was to penetrate through Virginia, and to meet 
lord Dunmore near Alexandria, on the river Potowmac. 
Connelly was taken up on ſuſpicion, by one of the com- 
mittees in Maryland, while on his way to the ſcene of 
action. The papers found in his poſſeſſion betrayed the 
whole. Among theſe was a general ſketch of the plan, 
and a letter from lord Dunmore to one of the Indian 
chiefs. He was impriſoned, and the papers publiſhed. 
So many fortunate eſcapes induced a belief among ſerious 
Americans, that their cauſe was favoured by Heaven. 
The various projects, which were deviſed and put in ope= 


ration againſt them, pointed out the increaſing neceſſity 


of union, while the havock made on their coaſts, the offer 
of freedom to their ſlaves, and the encouragement pro- 
poſed to Indians for making war on their frontier inha- 
bitants, quickened their reſentment againſt Great Britain. 
North-Carolina was more fortunate' than Virginia. 
The goveryors of both were perhaps equally zealous for 
the royal intereſt, and the people of both equally attached 
to the cauſe of America; but the former eſcaped with' a 
ſmaller portion of public calamity. Several regulations 
were at this time adopted by moſt of the provinces. 
Councils of ſafety, committees, and conventions, were 
common ſubſtitutes for regular government. Similar 
plans for raiſing, arming, and ſupporting troops, and for 
training the militia, were from north to ſouth generally 
adopted. In like manner royal governors throughout 
the provinces were exerting themielves in attaching the 
people to the ſchemes of Great Britain. Governor Mar- 
tin, of North-Carolina, was particularly zealous in this 
buſineſs : He fortified and armed his palace at Newbern 
that it might anſwer the double purpoſe of a garriſon and 
magazine. While he was thus employed, fuch commo- 
tions, were excited among the people, that he thought it 
expedient to retire on board a ſloop of war in Cape Fear 
U 2 : river. 
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river. The people, on examining, found powder and 
various military ſtores which had been buried in his gar- 
den and yard. Governor Martin, though he had aban- 
doned his uſual place of reſidence, continued his exer- 
tions for reducing North-Carolina to obedience. He par- 
ticularly addreſſed himſelf to the regulators and highland 
emigrants. 'The former had acquired this name from 
their attempting to regulate the adminiſtration of juſtice 
in the remote ſettlements, in a ſummary manner ſubver- 
five of the public peace. They had ſuffered the conſe- 
quences of oppoſing royal government, and from obvious 
principles of human nature, were diſpoſed to ſupport 
the authority whoſe. power to puniſh they had recentiy 
experienced. The highland - emigrants had been but a 
ſhort time in America, and were yet more under the 
influence of European ideas than thoſe which their new 
ſituation was calculated to inſpire. Governor Martin 
ſent commiſſions among theſe people for raiſing and com- 


manding regiments; and he granted one to Mr. M' Do- 


nald to act as their general. He alſo ſent them a pro- 
clamation, commanding all perſons, on their allegiance, 
to repair to the royal ſtandard. This was ereed by 
general M Donald, about the middle of February. Upon 
the firſt intelligence of their aſſembling, brigadier- gene- 
ral Moore, with ſome provincial troops and militia, and 
ſome 2 of cannon, marched to oppoſe them. He took 


| poll jon of Rock Fiſh bridge, and threw up ſome works. 


e had not been there many days when M Donald 
approached, and ſent a letter to Moore, incloſing the 
governor's proclamation, and adviſing him and his party 
to join the king's ſtandard; and adding, that in caſe 
of refuſal they muſt be treated as enemies. To this | 
Moore replied, that he and his officers conſidered them< | 
ſelves as engaged in a cauſe the moſt glorious and ho- 
nourable in the world, the defence of mankind; and in | 
his turn offered, that if M. Donald's party laid down their | 
arms they ſhould be received as friends, but otherwiſe | 
they muſt expect conſequences ſimilar to thoſe which they | 
threatened. Soon after this, general M<Donald, with his | 
adherents, puſhed on to join governor Martin; but 
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colonels Lillington and Caſwell, with about 1000 mili- 
tia- men, took poſſeſſion of Moore's Creek bridge, which 
lay in their way, and raiſed a ſmall breaſt work to ſecure 
themſelves. | 
On the next morning *, the highland emigrants attacked 
the militia poſted at the bridge, but M*Cleod, the ſecond 
in * , and ſome more of their officers, being killed 
at the firſt onſet, they fled with precipitation, General 
M Donald was taken priſoner, and the whole of his party 
broken and diſperſed, This overthrow produced conſe- 
ogra aa injurious to the Britiſh intereſt, A royal 
fleet and army was expected on the coaſt. A junction 
formed between them and the highland emigrants in the 
interior country, might have made a ſenſible impreſſion on 
the province, From an eagerneſs to do ſomething, the 
inſurgents prematurely took arms, and being cruſhed 
before the arrival of proper ſupport, their ſpirits were ſo 
entirely broken, that no future effort — be expected 
from them. | | | 
While the war raged only in Maſſachuſets, each pro- 
vince conducted itſelf as under the expectation af being 
next attacked. Georgia, though a majority of its inha- 
bitants were at firſt againſt the meaſures, yet about the 
middle of this year joingd the other colonies. Having 
not copcurred in the petitions from congreſs to the king, 
they petitioned by themſelyes, and ſtated their rights and 
grievaiices, in firm and decided language. They alte 
adopted the contigental aſſociation, and ſent on their de» 
puties to congreſs. | 
In South-Carolina there was an eagerneſs to be pre. 
pared for defence, which was not ſurpaſſed in any of the 
provinces. Regiments were raiſed, forts were built, 
the militia trained, and every neceſſary preparation made 
for that purpoſe, Lord William Campbell, the royal 
governor, endeavoured to form a party for the ſupport af 
government, and was in ſome degree ſucceſsful. Dif- 
truſting bis perſonal ſafety on ſhore, about the middle of 


February 27, 1776, 
V 3 September 
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September he took up his reſidence on board an armed 

veſſel in the harbour. | . 

The royal government ſtill exiſted in name and form; 

but the real power which the people obeyed, was exerciſed 

by a provincial congreſs, a council of ſafety, and ſub- 
ordinate committees. To conciliate the friendſhip of the 

Indians, the popular leaders ſent a ſmall ſupply of pow- 
der into the country. They who were oppoſed to con- 

greſs, embodied, and robbed the waggons which were em- 
ployed in its tranſportation. To inflame the minds. of 

their adherents, they propagated a report that the powder 

was intended-to be given to the Indians for the purpoſe 
of maſlacreing the friends of royal government. The in- 

habitants took arms, ſome to ſupport royal government, 

but others to ſupport the American meaſures. - The roy- 

aliſts ated feebly, and were eaſily overpowered. They 

were diſheartened by the ſuperior numbers that oppoſed 

them; they every-where gave way, and were obliged | 

either to fly or feign ſubmiſſion. Solicitations had been 

made about this time for royal forces to awe the ſouthern 

provinces, but without effect, till the proper ſeaſon was 

over, One ſcheme for this purpoſe was fruſtrated by a 

Gngular device: Private intelligence had been received 

of an expreſs being ſent from fr James Wright, governor 

of Georgia, to general Gage. By him, the neceſſity of 

ordering a part of the royal army to the ſouthward was 

fully ſtated, The expreſs was way-laid, and compelled 

by two gentlemen to deliver his letters. One to general 

Gage was kept back, and another forwarded in its 

room. The ſeal and hand - writing were ſo exactly imi- 

tated, that the deception was not ſuſpected. The forged 

letter was received and ated upon; it ſtated ſuch a degree 

of peace and tranquillity as induced an opinion that there | 

was no neceſſity of ſending royal troops to the ſouthward. 

While theſe ſtates were thus left to themſelves, they had 

time and — to prepare for extremities, and in 

the mean time the ffiends of royal government were ſeve- 

rally cruſhed. A ſeries of diſaſters followed the royal 

cayuſe in the year 1775. General Gage's army was cooped 
e - : vp 
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up in Boſton, and rendered uſeleſs. In the ſouthern ſtates, 
where a ſmall force would have made an impreſſion, the 
royal governors were unſupported. Much was done to 
irritate the coloniſts and to cement their union, but very 
little, either in the way of conqueſt or conceſſion, to ſub- 
due their ſpirits or eonciliate their affections. 

In this year the people of America generally took their 
ſide. Every art was made uſe of by the popular leaders 


to attach the inhabitants to their cauſe; nor were 


the votaries of the royal intereſt inactive. But little im- 
preſſion was made by the latter, except among tbe unin- 


foi med. The great mals of the wealth, learning, and in- 


fluence, in all the ſouthern colonies, and in molt of the 
northern, was in favour of the American cauſe. Some 
aged perſons were exceptions to the contrary. Attached 
to ancient habits, and enjoying the fruits of their induſtry, 
they were (low in approving new meaſures ſubverſive of 
the former, and endangering the latter. A few who had 
baſked in the ſunſhine of court favour, were reſtrained by 


honour, principle, and intereſt, from forſaking the foun- 


tain of their enjoyments. - Some feared the power of 
Britain, and others doubted the perſeverance of America; 
but a great majority reſolved to hazard every thing in 
preference to a tame ſubmiſſion. | 
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CHAP, xt. 


| Fatal offefts of the war—Riots at Liverpool—Pretended 


conſpiracy — Meeting of parhament—Defettion of the 
duke of Grafton and general Conway from the miniſtry 
Introduction of foreign troops—Army eftimates— 
Penn's examination—Prohibitory bill Mr. Fox's and 
Mr. Oliver's motions Changes in the mjnifiry—Afairs 
of Ireland—Debates on foręigu troops - Supplies Dube 
of Grajton's couciliatory niotion — Concluſion of the ſeſ- 


4 feon—Boſten evacuated by the Britiſh—Siege of Quebec 


raiſed -- Americans defeated on the Lakes—Unſucceſsful 
attempt upen Charleflown— Preparations againſt Nexw- 
York Declaration of independence— Americans defeated 
at Long Iland New-York taken—Americans retreat 
into the Ferſeys aud over the Delaware—Rhode-Iland 
reduced—General Lee made priſoner— Heſfſians cut of 
al Trenton—Britiſh defeated at Princeton. | 


[A. v. 1775, 2£776-] 


THE war in America had no ſooner ſeriouſly com- 

" menced, than its fatal effects were experienced in the 
trading world. War, whatever its objed, muſt ever be 
injurious to a mercantile nation; and the beſt commercial 
politician that ever wrote, the ſagacious dean Tucker, 
has expoſed the abſurdity of a war ſyſtem in ſuch a 


country, by obſerving, „that the private trader, who, 


inſtead of minding his buſineſs, ſhould knock his cuſ- 
tomers on the head, muſt ſpeedily be reduced to bank- 


ruptcy.“ Thus, at the period of which we are treating, 


the manufactures and trade of Great Britain appeared 
completely at a ſtand in all the great provincial towns 
and cities. Briito] and Liverpool, in particular, ſuffered 
conſiderably; and in the latter place, the African trade 
being almoſt annihilated by the war, and numbers of ſea- 
men having been thrown out of employ, ſome dangerous 
riots taok place in the month of Auguſt, and were only 
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_ by the arrival of a military force from Man- 
cheſter. N 
Notwitliſtanding the confident boaſts of miniſtry, that 
the forces which had been voted in the laſt ſeſſion were 
fully adequate to the ſubjugation of America, it was 
found that they were not ſufficient to maintain their 
ound in the city of Bofton. England of itſelf, ſince 
it has become a commercial nation, is not able to ſup- 
port a land war, The naval force may be eaſily diverted 
from the merchants* ſervice to that of the public; but 
the manufacturer cannot be enticed from his profitable 
employment but by very high bounties; and in propor- 
tion as theſe men are detached from their buſineſs, the 
general trade of the nation mult be injured. 

Negotiations for foreign troops, therefore, became ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary. Ruſſia was applied to in vain, nor 
could the Dutch be prevailed on to part with their Scotch 
brigade for this nefarious ſervice. | | 

With the ſlave-merchants of Germany the miniſters 
were more ſucceſsful, and a number of troops were pur- 
chaſed, like cattle, of the princes of Heſſe and Brunſwick, 
at ſo much a head. 

It is always one of the principal artifices of a weak and 
bad miniſtry, to amuſe the populace with fabricated plots 
and conſpiracies to overturn the government. Previous to 
the meeting of parliament, ſomething of this kind was 
deemed neceſſary, and a Mr. Sayre, a banker, an American 
by birth, was committed to the Tower, on a ridiculous 
charge of a plot to ſeize the king in his paſſage to the houſe 
of peers, and to convey him out of the kingdom, On an ape 


D mer however, by haheas corpus, to the court of king's 


ench, the charge appeared ſo frivolous and ill-founded, 
that Mr. Sayre was diſcharged; and he afterwards reco- 
vered in a court of law, 1000l. damages againſt lord Roch- 
ford, ſecretary of ſtate, on an action for falſe impriſonment, 
The parliamentary ſeſſion commenced rather earlier 


than uſual, wiz. on Oftober 26th. His majeſty, in a 


ſpeech of unuſual length, gave the preſent ſituation of 
America as a reaſon for having called the houſes toge- 
ther earl). It was obſerved, that thoſe who had — 
t ng 
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long fuccefsfully; laboured to influence the people in Ame: 


rica by groſs miſrepreſentations, and to infuſe into theit 
minds a ſyſtem of opinions repugnant to the true conſti- 
tution of the colonies, and to their ſubordinate relation to 
Great Britain, now openly avowed their revolt, hoſtility, 
and rebellion. They had raiſed troops, were collectin 
a naval force, had ſeized the public revenue, and aſſume 
to them ſelves legiflative, executive, and judicial powers, 
which they already exerciſed in the moſt arbitrary man- 
ner, over the perſons and properties of their fellow-ſub- 
jets; and although many of theſe unhappy people might 
ſtill retain their loyalty, too wile not to lee the fatal con- 
ſequences of this uſurpation, and might wiſh to reſiſt it, 
yet the torrent of violence had been ſtrong enough to 
compel their acquieſcence, till a ſufficient force ſhould 
appear to ſupport them. The authors and promoters 
of th:s deſperate conſpiracy had, in the conduct of it, de- 
rived great advantage from the difference of our inten- 
tions and theirs. They meant only to amuſe, by vague 
Expreſſions of attachment to the parent-ſtate, and the 
ſirongeſt profeſſions of loyalty to his majeſty, while they 
prepared for a general revolt. On our part, though it 
was declared in the laſt ſeſſion, that a rebellion exifted in 
Maſſachuſet's Bay, yet the, parliament wiſhed rather to 
reclaim than ſubdue even that province. The reſolutions 
of parliament breathed a ſpirit of moderation and for- 
bearance; conciliatory propcſitions accompanied the mea- 
ſures taken to enforce authority; and the coercive acts 
were adapted to caſes of criminal combinations 
amongſt ſubjects not then in arms. His majeſty had 
acted with the ſame temper, anxious to prevent, if poſ- 
ſible, the effuſion of blood, and the calamities inſeparable 
from a ftate of war; ſtil] hoping that the people of Ame- 
rica would have diſcerned the traiturous v ews of their 
leaders, and have been convinced, that to be a ſubje& of 
Great Britain, with all its conſequences, is to be the 
freeſt member of any ciyil ſociety in the known world, 
The rebellious war was now become more general, 
and was manifeſtly carried on for the purpoſe of eſtabliſh- 
ing an independent empire. The object was too im- 
| : ENT portant, 
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portant, the ſpirit of the Britiſh nation too high, the re- 


ſources with which God had bleſſed her too numerous, 
to give up ſo many colonies which ſhe had planted with 
great induſtry, nurſed with great tenderneſs, encouraged 


with many commercial advantages, and protefied and de- 


fended at much expenſe of blood and treafure. It was 
now become the part of wiſdom, and, in its effects, of 


clemency, to put a fpeedy end to theſe diſorders by the 


moſt deciſive exertions. For this (purpoſe his majeſty 
had increaſed his naval eſtabliſhment, and greatly aug- 
mented his land forces; but in ſuch a manner as might 
be leaſt burdenſome to the kingdom. His majefty 
informed them, that the moſt friendly offers of foreign 
ſervice had been made, and, if neceſſary, ſhould be laid 
before them. He affured rhem, that when the unhappy 
and deluded multitude, againft whom force was to be 


directed, ſhould become ſenſible of their error, he would 


receive the miſled with tenderneſs and mercy. An apology 
was made to the commons for the increaſed demand of 
ſupplies, and it was affirmed that the conſtant employ- 
ment of his majeſty's thoughts, and the moſt ear neſt wiſhes 
of his heart, tended wholly to the ſafety and happineſs 
of his people; and that his majeſty ſaw no probability 
that the meaſures which parliament might adopt would 
be interrupted by diſputes with any foreign power.“ | 
The addreſſes, in anſwer to this ſpeech, contained the 
ſame ſentiments, and the efforts of oppoſition were power- 


fully directed to avoid the imputation of thoſe addreſſes 


being the unanimous voice of the houſe. The debates 
commenced with an amendment, propoſed by lord John 
Cavendiſh, in the houſe of commons, and a ſimilar one by 
the marquis of Rockingham, in the houſe of lords. The 
purport of both was this; „That they beheld, with the 
utmoſt concern, the diſorders and diſcontents in the co- 


lonies, rather increaſed than diminiſhed by the means that 


had been uſed to ſuppreſs and allay them; a circum- 
ſtance alone ſufficient to give them juſt reaſon to fear, that 


theſe means were not originally well conſidered or properly 


adapted to their ends. That they were ſatisfied, by ex- 


perience, that the «misfortune had, in a great meaſure, 


ariſen 
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ariſen from the want of full and perfect information of 
the real ftate and condition of the colonies being laid 
before parliament; by reaſon of which, meaſures inju- 
rious and inefficacious had been carried into execution, 
whence: no ſalutary end could be expected; tending 
to tarniſh the luſtre of the Britiſh arms, to bring diſcredit 
on the wiſdom of his majeſty's councils, and to nouriſh, 
without hope of end, a moſt unhappy civil war. That, 
deeply impreſſed with the melancholy ſtate of public con- 
cerns, they would, with the fulleſt information they could 
obtain, and with the moſt mature deliberation they could 
employ, review the whole of the late proteedings, that 


they might be enabled to diſcover, as they would be maſt 


willing to apply, the moſt effectual means of. reſtoring 
order to the diſtracted affairs of the Britiſh empire, con- 
fidence to his majeſty's government, obedience, by a 
prudent and temperate uſe of its powers, to the authority 
of parliament, and ſatisfaction and happineſs to all his 
prople. That, by theſe means, they truſted to avoid any 
occaſion of having recourſe to the alarming and danger- 
ous expedient, of calling in foreign forces to the ſupport 
of his majeſty's authority within his own dominions, and 
the ſtill more dreadful calamity, of ſhedding Britiſh blood 
by Britiſh arms.” —The debates on this motion com- 
prehended all the former, and a variety of new arguments, 
ariſing. from late occurrences, for and againſt the ſyſtem 
of American coercion. The friends of miniſtry argued, 
that ſince the congreſs. had wreſted from their rightful poſ- 


ſeſſors all the powers of goverument; had raiſed armies, 
were preparing a fleet, making a pecuniary eſtabliſhment, 


and were carrying on a war in every reſpect, we. could 


not admit a doubt of their intentions to be entirely inde- 


pendent of Great Britain. Their words and actions eor- 
reſponded not; or if they did, they had heid forth a ſpe- 
cious and equivocating ſtrain of correſpondence, which 
amounted to this, that they ſought not independence, 
yet were determined to no other than a nominal ſubmiſſion 
to the throne of Britain. The lenity of parliament, ſo 
often extended to them, had been repaid with inſult, and 


improved to its diſparagement. As a proof of this lenity, 
| ; | | it 
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it was ſaid, „the Americans have been allowed to tax 
themſelves, and they have refuſed the contribution of any 
ſum whatſoever. But we contend not for revenue, nor 
authority. To the ſovereignty itſelf of Britain we muſt 
command obedience» We cannot reverſe our opera- 
tions; they muſt ſtill be purſued, and ſucceſs might 
have attended them, but for the oppoſition which they 
met with from thoſe who ought not ſo far to forget the 
intereſts of this country, as to influence the public againſt 
even the legiſlature itſelf.. Our difficulties were allowed to 
be many; but all Europe, it was urged, was watchful 
for the event, and a retroſpe& would invoive us in dif- 
grace. We had nothing to fear from foreign powers, 
and a recollect ion of our ſucceſſes, when embroiled in 
the dangers and diſtreſſes of many a complicated war, 
ought to arm vs againſt deſpairing of a ſpeedy iſſue to 
a diſpute of yeſterday, with a foe of yeſterday, and whoſe 
greatneſs had ariſen from ourſelves. As to that part of the 
ſpeech which related to the employing of foreign troops, 
the miniſtry ſaid, We mean not at preſent, by our ad- 
dreſs, to give an abſolute aſſent to the meaſure, but when 
the navy and army eſtimates ſhall be laid'before the houſe; 
the legality of it may be more fully inquired into. In 
the mean time we reſt its defence on precedents, and the 
ſtricteſt principles both of law and conſtitution. Many 
able lawyers have defended it ; but as ſome members ſeem 
alarmed, we are willing that the matter may afterwards 
be taken into conſideration, and debated on pariiamentar 
grounds, Miſmanagement in ſome quarter, we — 
not to deny, but it is as yet doubtful, whether the authori- 
tative or executive power deſerves the greater ſhare of 
blame. An inquiry will clear up the whole, and it is not 
yet too late to compenſate for want of vigour hitherto, 
or to hope for the good effects of the preſent meaſures. 
If we labour under ſome difficulties, much harder is the 
fate of the Americans, doomed as they are to the expenſe 


and miſeries of obſtinacy and war, without thoſe exten- 


five reſources which Britain has within itſelf. Mini ſ- 

ters have been miſled; and in conſequence of that, ſome 

diſappointments have occurred which were not within 
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the verge of human foreſight. The defetion of New. 
York, brought about by the people of Connecticut, and 
eſpecially the unanimity of the colonies, are circum» 
ſtances which no acquaintance with mankind could have 
predicted. The only method to gain accurate informa» 
tion regarding the colonies, is by examining thoſe who 
have long reſided on the ſpot ; · and even this is liable to 
fallacy. Beſides, it is impoſſible to omit the mention of 
that reſtleſs faction at home, who have done every thing 
in their power, both within and without doors, to impede 
this momentous progreſs, and prevent that ſucceſs with 
which, in the common courſe of events, our endeavours 
at laſt muſt be crowned.” . | Ly | | 

In anſwer to theſe arguments, oppoſition drew an af- 
fecting picture of this country from the unwile. conduct 
of its leading men. His majeſty was repreſented as 
cruelly deprived of his American poſſeſſions, and the pre- 
vailing luxury of a diſſipated age was followed by a more 
than ordinary ſpeed towards ruin from civil diſcord. 

The facts contained in the ſpeech, it was urged, wanted 
foundation. Both by word and writing the Americans 
diſclaimed every aim at independence: They withed in- 
deed to eſtabliſh a difference betwixt ſlavery and inde- 
pendence. They ſpoke their minds without the leaſt re- 
ſerve; and it was evident, from the preparations, that 
miailtry conſidered them as ſerious, and not as willing to 
protract and gain time. Miniſtry could not pretend, 
that they were without warning of the dangers. into which 
their meatyres would precipitate the country, The 
wretched event of all their reſolutions was again and 
again demonſtrated, on the principles of reaſon and juſ- 
tice; and in return for this warning, gentlemen in oppo- 
ſition were hranded by the name of a factious party, The 
freedom of debate admitted not of ſuch inſulting language. 
And diſdaining the information and advice of oppolitiong 
what ſources had the friends of adminiſtration ſubſti- 
tuted? The partial repreſentations of men vexed. by 
diſappointments to their felfiſh purpoſes. Members of 
parliament ought to be cautious how they gave unplicitly 
into the .meaſures of an infatuated adminiſtration 5 le 
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them weigh the dangers which hiſtory evinces always 
await the introduction of foreign troops, the confidence 
that is to he placed in men whoſe actions have been a 
ſeries of blunders, the enormous expenſe in ſupporting an 
army of 70,000 men in America, and the increaſe of 
national demands on private property. Let them com- 
pare theſe with the probable advantages, it was ſaid, and 
ſre if in the moſt flattering proſpects that could be held 
out there would be any thing to balance burnt towns, de- 
ſtroyed trade, a depopulated country, a bloody dagger 
haunting the imagination, a deſp'ſed Britam, bankrupt 
in glory, fortune, and in friends, a conſtitution tottering 
under its wilſul weak neſſes, and an untimely grave 
gaping to bury all its honours in endleſs oblivion, If 
war be the conſequence of our ſuppoſed ſuhjugation of 
America, what muſt follow if we ſhould fail? Language 
would be but the faint outlines of that horrid picture 
which :eafon, juſtice, the ways of Providence, and the fate 
of empires preſent to our mind's eye. Adminiſtration 
muſt have either been impoſed on in every particular re- 
lative to the colonies, or they had deſignedly deceived 
Parliament. A weakneſs had bren diſplayed totally 
inconſiſtent with the character of an Engliſh miniſter, and 
an obftinacy which cuuld not be forgiven. The Ame- 
ricans ftill denied the right of taxation; they had ever 
done ſo; and no change, unleſs for the worſe, had been 
produced by the conciliatory propoſition of the laſt ſeſſion. 
The Americans could never be ſaid to have refuſed their 
aſſiſtance when called upon according to the principles 
of their conſtitution; and their having now taken up 
arms in defence of that conſtitution came not within the 
deſcription of rebellious intention. It was not, as mini- 
ſterialiſts alleged, even now too late; but the mode of ex- 
erciſing lenity which parliament ſo much boaſted of, muſt 
be changed. Were any of the acts reſpecting Maſſachu- 
let's Bay, Quebec, or the colonies in general, to be ac- 
counted lenient? Was the propoſal that a gentleman, 
who ſeconded the addreſs, had made for arming the ne- 
groes againſt their maſters, lenient? And by what 

r means, it was aſked, “ is this lenient war to be _ 
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the verge of human foreſight. The defetion of New. 
York, brought about by the people of Connecticut, and 
eſpecially the unanimity of the colonies, are circum- 
ſtances which no acquaintance with mankind could have 
predicted. The only method to gain accurate informa» 
tion regarding the colonies, is by examining thoſe who 
have long reſided on the ſpot ; · and even this is liable to 
faljacy. Beſides, it is impoſſible to omit the mention of 
that reſtleſs faction at home, who have done every thing 
in their power, both within and without doors, to impede 
this momentous progreſs, and prevent that fucceſs with 
which, in the common courſe of events, our. endeayours 
at laſt muſt be crowned.” . | bo: | 
In anſwer to theſe arguments, oppoſition drew an af- 
fecting picture of this country from the unwile. conduct 
of its leading men. - His majeſty was repreſented as 
cruelly deprived of his American poſſeſſions, and the pre- 
vailing luxury of a diſſipated age was followed by a mare 
than ordinary ſpeed towards ruin from civil diſcord. 
The facts contained in the ſpeech, it was urged, wanted 
foundation. Both by word and writing the Americans 
diſclaimed every aim at independence: They withed in- 
deed to eſtabliſh a difference betwixt ſlavery and inde- 
pendence. They ſpoke their minds without the leaſt re- 
ſerve; and it was evident, from the .preparations, that 
miniltry conſidered them as ſerious, and not as willing te 
Protract and gain time. Miniſtry could not pretend, 
that they were without warning of the dangers. into which 
their meaſures would precipitate the country, The 
wretched event of all their reſolutions was again and 
again demonſtrated, on the principles of reaſon and juſ- 
tice; and in return for this warning, gentlemen in oppo- 
ſition were branded by the name of a factious party, The 
freedom of debate admitted not of ſuch inſulting language. 
And diſdaining.the information and advice of oppoſition, 
what ſources had the friends of adminiſtration ſubſti- 
tuted? The partial repreſentations of men vexed. by 
diſappointments to their felfiſh purpoſes. Members of 
parliament ought to be cautious how they gave unplicitly 
into the .meaſures of an infatuated adminiſtration 5 let 
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them weigh the dangers which hiſtory evinces always 
await the introduction of foreign troops, the confidence 
that is to he placed in men whole actions have been a 
ſeries of blunders, the enormous expenſe in fupporting an 
army of 70,000 men in America, and the increaſe of 
national demands on private property. Let them com- 
pare theſe with the probable advantages, it was ſaid, and 
ſre if in the moſt flattering proſpects that could be held 
out there would be any thing to balance burnt towns, de- 
ſtroyed trade, a depopulated country, a bloody dagger 
haunting the imagination, a deſpiſe; Britain, bankrupt 
in glory, fortune, and in friends, a conſtitution tottering 
under its wilſul weak neſſes, and an untimely grave 
gaping to bury all its honours in endleſs oblivion. If 
war be the conſequence of our ſuppoſed ſubjugation of 
America, what muſt follow if we ſhould fail? Language 
would be but the faint outlines of that horrid picture 
which :eafon, juſtice, the ways of Providence, and the fate 
of empires preſent to our mind's eye. Adminittration 
muſt have either been impoſed on in every particular re- 
Jative to the colonies, or they had defignedly deceived 
Parliament. A weakneſs had bren diſplayed totally 
inconſiſtent with the character of an Engliſh miniſter, and 
an obſtinacy which c:nld not be forgiven. The Ame- 
ricans fti}} denied the right of taxation; they had ever 
done ſo; and no change, unleſs for the worſe, had been 
produced by the conciliatory propoſition of the laſt ſeſſion. 
The Americans could never be ſaid to have refuſed their 
aſſiſlance when called upon according to the principles 
of their conſtitution; and their having now taken up 
arms in defence of that conſtitution came not within the 
deſcription of rebellious intention. It was not, as mini- 
ftcrialifts alleged, even now too late; but the mode of ex. 
erciſing lenity which parliament ſo much boaſted of, muſt 
be changed, Were any of the acts reſpecting Maſſachu- 
let's Bay, Quebec, or the colonies in general, to be ac- 
counted lenient? Was the propoſal that a gentleman, 
who ſeconded the addreſs, had made for arming the ne- 
groes againſt their maſters, lenient? And by what 
other means, it was aſked, - is this lenient war to be 2 
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ried on? By the aſſiſtance of foreign troops, a meaſure 


repugnant to law and conſtitution, a dangerous I 


and immediately productive of jealouſies and diſſenſions.“ 


In concluſion, miniſters were exhorted to remember, that, 
however they might boaſt of their ſtrength to carry on 
this war, they might perhaps find difficulties which they 
did not think proper to foreſee, and which might be in- 
furmovntable ; ſince, while they perſiſted in their unavail- 
ing efforts, other rival powers might view their diſmem- 
bered empire with fatisfaftion. Ten thouſand of the 
flower of our army, with four generals of reputation, and 
backed with a great naval force, had been miſerably 
blockaded in one ſea-port town; and, from many circum - 
ſtances, it admitted of great doubt whether at the mo- 
ment we poſſeſſed a ſingle town in all North America. 
Theſe argumenis were powerfully aided by the defec- 
tion of general Conway and the duke of Grafton; who, 
In their reſpective houſes, pleaded the cauſe of the injured 
coloniſts with great ability, feeling, and correctneſs. 
They gave it as their opinion, that if ever a reconciliation 
could be effected, this was the time to make the attempt, 
by a repeal of every obnoxious act paſſed againſt the Ame- 
Ficans ſince the year 1763. The addreſſes, however, 
paſſed in the original forms in both houſes, by prodi- 
gions majorities. 'The debates were unuſually long, and 
the queſtions attended to with unremitting zeal. The 
duke of Richmond diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the houſe of 
lords, and was one of nineteen peers who ſigned a proteſt 
- againſt the proceedings of that houſe. What relates to 
the employment of Hanoverian troops, conveys the fol- 
lowing ſentiments : „That Hanoverian troops ſhould, 
at the mere pleaſure of the miniſters, be conſidered as a part 
of the Britiſh military eſtabliſſiment, and take a rotation 
of garriſon-duties, through theie dominions, is, in prac- 
tice and precedent, of the higheſt danger to the ſafety and 
liberties of this kingdom, and tends wholly to invalidate 
the wiſe and ſalutary declaration of the grand fundamental 
law of our glorious deliverer, king William, which has 
bound together the rights of the ſuhjef, and the ſucceſſion 
of the throne.” Upon this opinion, a few days after the 
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_ addreſs had been delivered, the duke of Mancheſter 
founded a reſolution, 5 That bringing into any part of 
the dominions of Great Britain, the eleGoral troops of 
his majeſty, or any other foreign troops, without the 
previous conſent of parliament, is dangerous and un- 
conſtitutional. The Hanoverians, his grace obſerved, 
would not be under the command of any military law in 
thole garriſons, and the mutiny-a& could not extend to 
them, being confined to thoſe troops only which are ſpe- 
Cified in it, or vated by parliament. There was no ſe- 
curity in putting fortifed places of ſuch importance into 
the hands of foreign troops, and the king had no right to 
maintain, in any part of his Britiſh dominions, any 
troops to which parliament had not given their conlents 
On the other hand, the lords in adminiftration ſaid, that 
the clauſe in the bill of rights, which is in queſtion, is 
to be underſtood with the conditions annexed to it, one 
of which relates to the bringing.of troops abithin the 
kingdom, and another mentions the te of peace, and in 
the preſent caſe neither of thoſe conditions were violated. 
Nay, the bill of rights, it was ſaid, confirms to the king 
a power to raiſe an army, in time of war, in any part of 
his dominions, both of natives and foreigners —a power 
which had been exerted on ſeveral occaſions, without the 
conſent of parliament, and was juſti fied now by neceſſity. 
The oppoſition anſwered, that the words “within the 
Kingdom,“ if confined to England alone, would exclude 
Ireland, Scotland, and other places into which armies of 
foreigners might be introduced. However the circum- . 
| ſtantial quibbling of law might pretend to determine, the 
meaſure was certainly contrary to the ſpirit and intention 
of the bill of rights, which particularly provides againſt 
keeping a flanding army without the conſent of par- 
Jiament.“ They maintained that no foreign troops had 
been i:x2ught into the kingdom at any time fince the re- 
volution, without the previous conſent of parliam nt, 
either by an addreſs, or by ſome former treaty which it 
had ratified ; and the hiring of foreign troops, and after- 
wards prevailing on pariiament to ratify the engagements, 
had als ays been cenſured as an unwarrantable ſtep. — 
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the late war, miniſters were exceedingly cautious in this 
reſpect, and even after the parliament had agreed to the 


raiſing of 4000 Germans for American ſervice, ſuch ef- 


fectual proviſion was made for the ſecurity of this king- 
dom, that it was impoſſible any miſchief could enſue. 
With all the deference king William's parliament enter- 
tained for that prince, they never would conſent to the 
admiſſion of his Dutch guards into England. Notwith- 
ſtanding theſe and other forcible arguments, the previous 
queſtion was put, and the numbers were, 75 who voted 
againſt, and 32 who ſupported the motion. | ; 


It was neceſſary, however, that lord North ſhould give 


the promiſed ſat isfaction to the gentlemen of the houſe of 
commons on this ſubjeft., He had agreed to the clauſe 
in the addreſs, upon condition and in expectation that 2 
bill of indemnity would afterwards be paſſed, to protect 
from puniſhment ſuch miniſters as might, through neceſ- 
ſity, expediency, or human infirmity, give their conſent to 
an illegal at. His lordſhip, although convinced for him- 
ſelf of the propriety of the meaſure in queſtion, aſſured 
the houſe, that a bill ſhould be brought in for the purpoſe 
ſpecified ; but the oppoſition not approving of what they 
imagined would be the tenour of his bill, determined that 
a motion ſhould come from one of their own body, more 
definite than any he would be willing to advance. Ac- 
cordingly, fir James Lowther moved, That the intro- 
ducing of Hanoverian troops into any part of the do- 
minions belonging to the crown of Great Britain, without 
the conſent of parliament firſt had and obtained, is contrary 
to law. Beſides the aſſertion of the lords in oppoſition, 
it was now contended, that this introduction of forei 
troops was contrary to a clauſe in the a& of ſettlement, 
which enacts, That no perſon-born out of the king- 
doms of England, Scotland, or Ireland, or the dominions 
thereto beloaging (except ſuch as are born of Engliſh pa- 
rents), ſhall be capable to enjoy any office or place of 
truſt, civil or military. The adminiſtration maintained, 
that the crown poſſeſſed an indiſputable prerogative 
(coeval with its rights to make peace or war) to pro- 


tect the public by arms, and which parliament could 


only 
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only control by refuſing the neceſſary ſupplies. But 
allowing that a ſhow of objection might be held forth 
againſt the general right of the crown in this reſpect, 
the particular right of placing garriſons in his majeſty's 

fortreſſes: had never been an object of diſpute; the garriſon 
kept in Calais, that at Tangier, during the reign of 
Charles II. the garriſons formerly kept in Newcaſtle, 
Berwick, Portſmouth, &c. were inſtances; theſe troops, 
as foon as they left the garriſon-town, were declared iile- 
gal, and of courſe all danger was guarded againſt. On 
the contrary ſide of the queſtion, oppolition denied the 
legal force of any uſage abhorrent to the principles of the 
conſt itution. The ancient armies of the crown being 
compoſed of thoſe who ſerved by virtue of their tenure for 
a limited time, the king was entitled to employ them in 
common with the inferior lords; but when this tenure 
was aboliſhed, it was parliament only which could grant 
to his majeſty any military force whatever. As to Calais, 
it was the laſt remnant of thoſe poſſeſſions which our 
kings held of their own right in France, and the parlia- 
ment had no more concern with it than they have now 
with Hanover. Charles II. had kept indeed garriſons 
in Tangier and Dunkirk, but the revolution had provided 
againſt any ſuch unconſtitutional liberties for the future, 
This motion was loſt by 203 to 81; and on the ſame day 

lord North: brought in his bill of indemnity. . | 
A further infraction on the conſtitution preſented itſelf 
at this time to the oppoſition. A new militia-bill which 
was introduced, was ſaid to be ſubverſive of every idea of 
2 conſtitutional militia, as they were not to be called out 
dect in caſes of invaſion or rebellion, pretences of which 
might at any time be made; a miniſter had. it in his 
power to embody them, and in that caſe they compoſed a 
Sanding army. The miniſtry. endeavoured to aſſure the 
houſe that their fears on this topic were groundleſs, and 
Wat it was not to be ſuppoſed that any miniſter would 
dare to.abuſe the power granted to him, and that if he 
Sd, he was accountable for it at the riſk of his life. 
This apalogy, however, did not ſatisfy tlie oppoſition 
Fart of the Devonſhire militia had offered their * 
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ſervice againſt all internal enemies; this was a ſpecimen 


of what we had to expe& from the eſtabliſhment of this 
new militia, who were to obey any orders that might be 


given, no matter by whom ; and where would they, who 


might differ from adminiſtration in matters of political 
opinion, find ſecurity againſt the undue exertion of this 
power, or the miſeonſtruction of the ſentiments of oppo- 
ſition? On the contrary it was replied, that the Devon- 
ſhire militia, by this addreſs, only wiſhed to give a proof 
of their attachment to the crown, and that it was proper 
for other ſocieties to do the ſame, as a counterpart to the 
addreſſes of London and Middleſex, and to undeecive 
the people in the country, who dreaded that nothing leſs 
than a revolution was meditated by the preſent adverſe 
proceedings of ſome bodies of men. The queſtion being 
put, the bill was carried by 259 to 50. | 
On the debates relative to the army-eſtimates, the af- 
fairs of America became a neceſſary object of inquiry, 
and a motion was made, That there be laid before the 
houſe an account of the laſt returns of the number of ef- 
fective men, in the ſeveral regiments and corps in his 
majeſty's ſervice, ſerving in North Ameriaa, together 
with a ſtate of the ſick and wounded; diſtinguiſhing the 
ſeveral places where the ſaid troops are ſtationed. The 
compliance with this motion appeared to miniſtry as very 
dangerous, ſince the information requeſted would amount 
to a diſcloſure of many important facts, which it was 
much our intereſt to conceal from the enemy in a time of 
war, But the oppoſition afferted, that it was the parlia- 
ment, and not the enemy, whom miniſtry wiſhed to keep 
orant; and whatever excuſes they might make in de- 
nce of ſuch an intention, it was impoſſible for the houſe 
to vote for new forces, without knowing what had been 
_ effeted by the old, and what ſituation they were in. A 
majority of nearly three to one having rejected this mo- 
tion, another was brought forward, That 28, ooo ſea- 
men, including 6,665 marines, ſhould be voted for the 
ſerviee of rhe enſuing year. In the courſe of the debates 
on this motion, it was alleged that ſeventy-eight fail, 
the force intended for the North American ſtation, was 
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too great to be confined to that part of the world, as it 
left home and other valuable poſſeſſions in a defenceleſs 
ftate. Adminiſtration, however, thought that the affairs 
of Europe were in a train ſo friendly as to afford no ne- 
ceſſity for the ſame exertions at home. As other powers 
were making no unuſual preparations, it might be dan- 
gerous to ſhow a jealouſy firſt on our part. A few days 
after, a motion from one of the oppoſition, ©* That power 
ſhould be given to the commiſſioners appointed to act in 
America, to receive propoſals from the Americans, ſuſ- 
pending all inquiry into the legality of the convention, 
congreſs, or meetings which tendered the propoſitions z * 
was rejected without a diviſion. Precedents, indeed, 
were bronght, to proye that the crown had, on former 
occaſions, treated with the people, when aſſembled in a 
manner which had not received its ſanct ion; but admini- 
ſlration argued, that if we entered now into any treaty 
with the American congreſs, it would be a decition at 
once of the queſtion. in diſpute, and a declaration, that 
all our proceedings were unjuſt. The next day the 
army eſtimates were laid before-the houſe, and after much 
74 5 5,000 men were voted, 25,000 of which were 
tined for America. | 
On the 7th of November, a converſation took place 
en the fecond petition from congreſs, by the accidental 
circumſtance of vine Mr. Penn, who brought it, ſtand- 
ing below the bar of the houſe. The affair ended in the 
examination of that gentleman ;z but, as his anſwers were 
univerſally unfavourable to the views of adminiſtration, 
it was thought neceſſary to reject the evidence altogether. 
His examination, indeed, had by no means been agreeable 
to thoſe in office, though they had at laſt reluQantly 
agreed to it, Now, however, finding it impoſſible to 
xeconcile their own ſchemes with the facts ſet forth by. 
Mr. Penn, they charged him with partiality and pre- 
judlice. As to the petition itſelf, it was utterly rejected 
by a majority of 86 to 33. | 


* 


Theſe debates were followed by the augmentation of 
the land-tax to four ſhillings in the pound. This paſſed 
with little oppoſition, excepting ſome complaints * 
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the want of information. However, ſo many of the 


country gentlemen at laſt began to demand the indemnity 


bill, formerly mentioned, with ſuch vehemence, that the 


miniſter was again obliged to promiſe, that it ſhould be 
ſpeedily brought forward; in conſequence of which, the 
augmentation of the land-tax was foon agreed to. ; 
An attempt was now made to pet the militia-bill re- 


ſtrained in its duration to the time of the preſent conteſt; 


but this having proved abortive, another motion was 
made, that * the militia ſhould not be called out of their 
reſpective counties, unleſs in cafe of actual invaſion.“ 
This being alſo rejected, another was made, for empow- 
ering the king to aſſemble the parliament in fourteen days, 
whenever the preſent act, in the event of a war or rebellion 
in any part of the Britiſh dominions, ſhould begin to 
operate; which was agreed to without a diviſion. The 
many defeats which oppofition had hitherto received, did 
not, however, prevent Mr. Burke from attempting ano- 
ther plan of reconciliation, which, though it failed of 
ſucceſs, yet evinced a conſiderable increaſe of the mino- 
rity; the numbers being now 210 to 105. 3 

No miniſtry had in any preceding war exerted themſelves 
more to proſecute military operations againſt alien ene- 
mies, than the preſent to make the enſuing campaign de- 
cifive of the diſpute between the mother- country and the 
colofiies: One legiſlative act was ſtill wanting to give 


full efficacy to the intended proſecution of hoſtilities. 


This was brought into parliament * in a bill interdictiag 
all trade and intercourſe with the thirteen united colonies. 
By it all property of Americans, whether of ſhips or 
goods on the high ſeas, or in harbour, was declared to 
be forfeited to the captors, being the officers and crews 
of his majeſty's ſhips of war. It farther enaQed, ** that 
the maſters, crews, and, other perſons found on board 
captured American veſſels, ſhould be entered on board his 
majeſty's veſſels of war, and there conſidered to be in his 
majeſty's ſervice to all | intents and urpoſes, as if they 
had entered of their own accord.” This bill alſo autho- 


* November 20, 1775. 
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riſed the crown to appoint commiſſioners, who, over 
and above granting pardons to individuals, were em- 
powered to inquire into Sa and particular griev- 

ether any colony, or part of 
a colony, was returned to that ſtate of obedience which 
might entitle it to be received within the king's peace and 


protection.“ In that caſe, upon a declaration from the 


commiſſoners, the reſtrictions of the propoſed law 


were to ceaſe,” 


It was {aid in- favour of this bill, that as the Ameri- 
cans were already in a ſtate of war, it became neceſſary 
that hoſtilities ſhould he carried on againſt them, as was 
uſual againſt alien enemies: That the more vigoroutly 
and extenſively military operations were proſecuted, the 
ſooner would peace and order be reſtored; That as the 
commiſſioners went out with the {word in one hand, and 
terms of conciliatian in the other, it was in the power of 
the coloniſts to prevent the infliòtion of any real or appa · 


rent ſeverities in the propoſed ſtatute. 


In oppoſition to it, it was ſaid that treating the Ame- 
ricans as a foreign nation, was marking out the way tor 
their independence. One member obſerved, that as the 
indliſcriminate rapine of property, authoriſed by the bill, 
would oblige the coloniſts to coaleſce as one man, its title 
ought to be, A bill for carrying more effectually into 


execution the reſolves of congreſs. The clauſe for veſt- 


ing the property of the ſeizures in the captors, was re- 
— as tending to extinguiſh in the breaſts of ſea- 


men the principles of patriotiſm, of national pride and 


glory, and to ſubſtitute in their room habits of x 
| . 


of piracy and robbery. But of all parts of this b 
none was fo ſeverely condemned as that clauſe by which 


perſons taken on board the American veſſels, were indil- 


criminately compelled to ſerve as common ſailors in Bri- 


tiſh ſhips of war. This was ſaid to be “a refinement of 
tyranny worſe than death. It was alſo ſaid, that no 


| man could be deſpailed of his goods as a foreign enemy, 


and at the lame time obliged to ſerve as a citizen, and 
that compelling captives to bear arms againſt their fami- 
hes, kindred, friends, and country; and after being 


plundered 
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the want of information. However, ſo many of the 
country gentlemen at laſt began to demand the indemnity 


bill, formerly mentioned, with ſuch vehemence, that the 


miniſter was again obliged to promiſe, that it ſhould be 
ſpeedily brought forward ; in confequence of which, the 
augmentation of the land-tax was ſoon agreed to. | 
An attempt was now made to pet the militia-bill re- 


ſtrained in its duration to the time of the preſent conteſt; 


but this having proved abortive, another motion was 
made, that * the militia ſhould not be called out of their 
reſpective counties, unleſs in cafe of actual invaſion.“ 
This being alſo rejected, another was made, for empow- 
ering the king to aſſemble the parliament in fourteen days, 
whenever the preſent act, in the event of a war or rebellion 
in any part of the Britiſh dominions, ſhould begin to 
operate; which was agreed to without a diviſion. The 
many defeats which oppoſition had hitherto received, did 
not, however, prevent Mr. Burke from attempting ano- 
ther plan of reconciliation, which, though it failed of 
ſucceſs, yet evinced a conſiderable Ween - of the mino- 
rity; the numbers being now 210 to 105. > 

No miniſtry had in any preceding war exerted themſelves 
more to proſecute military operations againſt alien ene- 
mies, than the preſent to make the enſuing campaign de- 
ciſive of the diſpute between the mother-country and the 
colofiies: One legiſlative act was ſtill wanting to give 
full efficacy to the intended proſecution of hoftilities. 
This was brought into parliament ® in a bill interdicting 
all trade and intercourſe with the thirteen united colonies. 


By it all property of Americans, whether of ſhips or 


goods on the high ſeas, or in harbour, was declared © to 
be forfeited to the captors, being the officers and crews 
of his majeſty's ſhips of war. It farther enaQed, ** that 
the maſters, crews, and, other perſons found on board 
captured American veſſels, ſhould be entered on board his 
majeſty's veſſels of war, and there confidered to be in his 
majeſty's ſervice to all - intents and urpoſes, as if they 
had entered of their own accord.” This bill alſo autho- 
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rifed the crown to appoint commiſſioners, who, over 


and above granting pardons to individuals, were em- 
powered; to inquire into general and particular griev- 
ances, and to determine whether any colony, or part of 
a colony, was returned to that ſtate of obedience which 
might entitle it to be received within the king's peace and 
protection. In that caſe, upon a declaration from the 
commiſſioners, ** the reſtrictions of the propoſed law 
were to ceaſe.” 

It was ſaid in- favour of this bill, that as the Ameri- 
cans were already in a ſtate of war, it became neceſſary 
that hoſtilities ſhould he carried on againſt them, as was 
uſual againit alien enemies: That the more vigoroutly 
and extenſively military operations were proſecuted, the 
ſooner would peace and order be reſtored; That as the 
commiſſioners went out with the {word in one hand, and 
terms of conciliatian in the other, it was in the power of 
the coloniſts to prevent the infliction of any real or appa- 
rent ſeverities in the propoſed ſtatute. | 
In oppoſition to it, it was ſaid that treating the Ame 
ricans as a foreign nation, was marking out the way for 
their independence. One member obſerved, that as the 
indiſcriminate rapine of property, authoriſed by the bill, 
would oblige the coloniſts to coaleſce as one man, its title 
ought to be, A bill for carrying more effectually into 
execution the reſolves of congreſs. The clauſe for veſt- 
ing the property of the ſeizures in the captors, was re- 
probated as tending to extinguiſh in the breaſts of ſea- 
men the principles of patriotiſm, of national pride and 
glory, and to ſubſtitute in their room habits of cruelty, 
of piracy and robbery. But of all parts of this bill, 
none was ſo ſeverely condemned as that clauſe by which 
perſons taken on board the American veſſels, were indiſ- 
criminately compelled to ſerve as common ſailors in Bri- 
tiſh ſhips of war. This was ſaid to be “a refinement of 
tyranny worſe than death. It was alſo faid, © that no 
man could be deſpailed of his goods as a foreign enemy, 
and at the {ame time obliged to ſerve as a citizen, and 
that compelling captives.to bear arms againſt their fami- 
les, kindred; friends, and country; and after being 
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the want of information. However, ſo many of the 
country gentlemen at laſt began to demand the indemnity 


bill, formerly mentioned, with ſuch vehemence, that the 
miniſter was again obliged to promiſe, that it ſhould be 


ſpeedily brought forward; in confequence of which, the 
augmentation of the land-tax was foon agreed to. g 
An attempt was now made to get the militia- bill re- 


ſtrained in its duration to the time of the preſent conteſt; 


but this having proved abortive, another motion was 
made, that the militia ſhould not be called out of their 
reſpective counties, unleſs in cafe of actual invaſion.“ 
This being alſo rejected, another was made, for empow- 
ering the king to afſemble the parliament in fourteen days, 
whenever the preſent act, in the event of a war or rebellion 
in any part of the Britiſh dominions, ſhould begin to 
operate; which was agreed to without a diviſion. The 
many defeats which oppoſition had hitherto received, did 
not, however, prevent Mr. Burke from attempting ano- 
ther plan of reconciliation, which, though it failed of 
ſucceſs, yet evinced a conſiderable ncreaſ of the mino- 
rity; the numbers being now 210 to 105. 


No miniſtry had in any preceding war exerted themſelves 


more to proſecute military operations againſt alien ene- 
mies, than the preſent to make the enſuing campaign de- 
ciſive of the diſpute between the mother- country and the 
colofiiess One legiſlative act was ftill wanting to give 
full efficacy to the intended proſecution of hoſtilities. 
This was brought into parliament ® in a bill interditing 


all trade and intercourſe with the thirteen united colonies. 


By it all property of Americans, whether of ſhips or 
goods on the high ſeas, or in harbour, was declared to 
be forfeited to the captors, being the officers and crews 
of his majeſty's ſhips of war. It farther enacted, ** that 
the maſters, crews, and, other perſons found on board 
captured American veſſels, ſhould be entered on board his 
majeſty's veſſels of war, and there conſidered to be in his 
majeſty's ſervice to all | intents and urpoſes, as if they 
had entered of their own accord.” This bill alſo autho- 
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rſed the crown to appoint commiſſioners, who, over 


and above granting pardons to individuals, were em- 
powered; to inquire into general and particular griev- 
ances, and to determine whether any colony, or part of 
a colony, was returned to that ſtate of obedience which 
might entitle it to be received within the king's peace and 
protection. In that caſe, upon a declaration from the 
commiſſioners, ** the reſtrictions of the propoſed law 
were to ceaſe.” 
It was ſaid in- favour of this bill, that as the Ameri- 
cans were already in a ſtate of war, it became neceſſary 
that hoſtilities ſhould he carried on againſt them, as was 
uſual againſt alien enemies: That the more vigoroutly 
and extenſively military operations were proſecuted, the 
ſoonar would peace and order be reſtored; That as the 
commiſſioners went out with the {word in one hand, and 
terms of conciliatian in the other, it was in the power of 
the coloniſts to prevent the infliction of any real or appa- 
rent ſeverities in the propoled ſtatute. | 
In oppoſition to it, it was ſaid that treating the Ame 
ricans as a foreign nation, was marking out the way for 
their independence. One member obſerved, that as the 
indiſcriminate rapine of property, authoriſed by the bill, 
would oblige the coloniſts to coaleſce as one man, its title 
ougbt to be, A bill for carrying more effectually into 
execution the reſolves of congreſs. The clauſe for veſt- 
ing the property of the ſeizures in the captors, was re- 
probated as tending to extinguiſh in the breaſts of ſea- 
men the principles of patriotiſm, of national pride and 
glory, and to ſubſtitute in their room habits of cruelty, 
of piracy and robbery. But of all parts of this bill, 


none was ſo ſeverely condemned as that clauſe by which 


perſons taken on board the American veſſels, were indil- 
criminately compelled to ſerve as common ſailors in Bri- 
tiſh ſhips of war. This was ſaid to be © a refinement of 


tyranny worſe than death.“ It was alſo faid, © that no 


man could be deſpoiled of his goods as a foreign enemy, 
and at the ſame time obliged to ſerve as a citizen, and 
that compelling captives to bear arms againſt their fami- 
lies, kindred; friends, and country; and after being 
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"plundered themſelves, to become accomplices in plunder. 


ing their brethren; was unexampled, except among pirates, hi 
the outlaws and enemies of human ſociety. To all thee a 
high charges this ſhallow and inhuman miniſtry replied, b 
ce that the meaſure was an act of grace and favour; for,” m 
ſaid they, the crews of American veflels, inſtead of tc 
being put to death, the legal puniſhment of their deme. a 
rits, as traitors and rebels, are by this law to be rated en tt 
the king's books, and treated as if they were on the fame di 


footing with a great body of his moſt uſeful and faithful w 
ſubjects. It was alſo ſaid, “ that their pay and emo- ſl A 


luments in the ſervice of their lawful ſovereign would be 1. 
a compenſation for all ſcruples that might ariſe from the of 
ſuppoſed violation of their principles.“ A be 


In the progreſs of the debates on this bill, lord Manſ- re 
field declared, * that the queſt:ons of original right and re 
wrong were no longer to be confidered---that they were 


engaged in a war, and muſt uſe their utmoſt efforts to 8 
obtain the ends propoſed by it; that they muſt either fight w 
or be purſued ; and that the juſtice of the cauſe muſt give TE 
way to their preſent ſituation.” Perhaps no ſpeech in or 0 
out of parliament operated more extenſwely on the irrita- A 


ted minds of the coloniſts than this. 
During the progreſs of the prohibitory bill in the Al 


houſe of commons, Mr. Fox moved to lay before the houſe, hi 
an account of the expenſes of the ſtaff, hoſpitals, extra- h 
ordinaries, and all military contingencies whatſoever, of re 
the army in America from Auguſt 1773 to Auguſt 1775 0 
incluſive. A negative was put upon this motion without 
a diviſion ; miniiters complained that it was a breach of tl 
regularity to demand ſuch accounts, when no buſineſs tl 
pending in the houſe required them. Mr. Fox main- 6 
tained that if ſuch accounts ſhould be given, they would y 


' ſhow, that the expenſe of ordnance in 1775 had exceeded 
that in any of the duke of Marlborough's campaigns, and d 


would lay open a ſcene” of miniſterial delution, which p 
many of the houſe liitle expecled, particularly in the af- th 
Fair of all the eſtimates, in which the miniſter had in- => 
curred a debt of 240,000). although every proviſion had bi 


been made from his own plans, © 


Mr, ur 
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Mr. Oliver, about this time, moved for an addreſs to 
his majeſty, to impart to the houſe the original authors 
and adviſers of the late meaſures relative to America, 
before theſe meaſures were propoſed in parliament. This 
motion, reaſonable as it appears, was rejected by 163 
to 10 only. Mr. Hartley, after this, attempted to propoſe 
a mode of reconciliation with America, which he was 
then rather inclined to do, as Britain ſeemed to be in- 
different about taxation, and congreſs admitted, or were 
willing to admit, a general ſuperintendency in parliament. 
A total repeal of all the obnoxious laws ſince the year 
1763, and a general indemnity, were the principal heads 
of this bill; but theſe having undergone a full diſcu;hon 
before, the debate was very ſhort, and only one of the 
reſolutions which he propoſed admitted of a diviſion; the 
reſt being rejected without it. | | 

The receſs for the holidays now took place, but pre- 
vious to it, ſome changes in the miniſtry had happened 
which it is proper to notice; the privy ſeal, vacant by the 
reſignation of the duke of Grafton, was given to the earl 
of Dartmouth, who reſigned the ſecretaryſhip of the 
American department; lord George Sackville Germaine 
ſucceeded him, who once had been attached to oppoſition 
and a zealous friend of Mr. Grenville, after whole death 
he gradually came over to the ſide of adminiſtration, and 
had voted with them in favour of all the late meaſures 
reſpecting America. Lord Weymouth ſucceeded the ear] 
of Rochtord as ſecretary for the ſouthern department. 

(1776.) The firſt buſineſs of any conſequence, after 
the receſs, related to Ireland. The lord lieutenant of 
that kingdom had ſent a written meſſage to the houſe of 
commons, containing a requilition in the king's name, 
of 4000 additional troops from that kingdom for the 
American ſervice, not to be paid by that eftabliſhment 
during their ablence, and, if defired by them, to be re- 
placed by an equal number of foreign proteſtant troops, 
the charges of which ſhould be detrayed without any 
expenſe to Ireland. The commons granted 4000 troops, 

but ret ected the offer of foreign troops, and the patriotic 
members wiſhed rather to embody a part of the nation 
under the deſcription of yoluntiers for their internal de- 
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fence. But this liberty of diſpoſing the public money 
without the knowledge of the Britiſh houſe of commons 
was not to be overlooked. A motion was accordingly 
made by Mr. Thomas Townſend, “ That the earl of 
Harcourt, lord lieutenant general, and general governor 
of Ireland, did, on the 23d of November laſt, in breach 
of the privilege and in derogation of 'the hogour and ay. 
thority of this houſe, ſend a written meſſage to the houſe 
of commons of the parliament of Ireland, ſigned with 
his own hand, to the following effect, &c. It was 
then moved that a committee ſhould be appointed to in- 
quire into the circumſtance, and to report the ſame to the 
houſe. This motion being rejected, another was made 
for laying the votes of the Iriſh commons, relating to 
this bulineſs, before the houſe. This being likewiſe 
rejected without a diviſion, a third was brought in, 
That it is highly derogatory to the honour, and a vio- 
lent breach of the privileges of this houſe, and a danger- 
ous infringement of the conſtitution, for any perſon 
whatever to preſume to pledge his majeſty's royal word 
to the houſe of commons of the parliament of Ireland, 
That any part of the troops upon the eſtabliſhment of 
that kingdom ſhall, upon being ſent out of that kingdom, 
became a charge upon Great Britain,* without the con- 
ſeut of this houſe; or for any perſon to preſume to offer 
to the houſe of commons of the parliament of Ireland, 
without the conſent of this houſe, © That ſuch national 
troaps, ſo ſent out of Ireland, ſhall be replaced by foreign 
troops, at the expenſe of Great Britain'.** This motion 
allo was loſt without a diviſion. | 
Near the end of February, Mr. Fox made a motion, 
That it be referred to a committee, to inquire into the 
cauſes of the ill ſucceſs of his majeſty's arms in North 
America, as alſo into the cauſes of the defection of the 
people of Quebec. Mr. Fox, in his introduRory ſpeech, 
diſclaimed any intention to renew the arguments againſt 
the late meaſures of adminiſtration ; theſe might admit af 
doubts ; he would even for the time ſuppoſe them right, 
and now only inquire where the miſmanagement, miſ- 
conduct, incapacity, or neglect lay. Such 1 
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had been confeſſed, even by the miniſtry; he 
wiſhed therefore to bury for a time all former cauſes of 
diſpute, and direct the attention of the committee to the 
cauſes of failure ſinee the month of February 1775, the 
æta from whence coercive meaſures were to be dated. 
A debate of great length enſued. The friends of miniſ- 


try facetiouſly threw the blame of our failure entirely on 


the Americins, who, it appeared, were better prepared 
than they had expected. The unexpected change of 
affairs, too, „was brought as en excuſe; that change 
having rendered the beſt-planned operations mefficacious 
and much ſucceſs was not to be expected on the firſt out- 
ſet in a buſineſs of ſuch conſequence, and to be tranſacted 
at ſuch a diſtance.— Mr. Fox's motion was rejected by 
240 to 104. 

Tune treaties which had been concluded with the land- 
grave of Heſſe Caffe], the duke of Brunſwick, and the 
hereditary prince of Heſſe Caſſel, for hiring their * 
to the king of Great Britain, to be employed in the 
American ſervice, being on the 29th of February laid 
before the houſe of commons, a motion was made thereon 
for referring them to the committee of ſupply. This 
occaſioned a very intereſting debate on the propriety of 
employing foreign troops againſt the Americans. The 
meaſure was ſupported on the neceſſity of proſecuting the 
war, and the impra&'cability of raifing a ſufficient num- 
ber of domeſtic levies, It was alſo urged, „ that foreign 


troops, inſpired with the military maxims and ideas of 


implicit ſubmiſſion, would be leſs apt to be biaſſed by 


that falſe lenity which native ſoldiers might indulge, at 


the expenſe of nation?] intereſt.,”* It was ſaid, “ Are 
we to fit ſtill and ſuffer an unprovoked rebellion to ter- 
minate in the formation of an independent hoſtile empire?“ 
Are we to ſuffer our colonies, the object of great 
national expenſe, and of two bloody wars, to be loft for 
ever to us, and given away to ftrangers, from a ſcruple of 
employing foreign troops to preſerve our juſt rights over 
colonies for which we have paid fo dear a purchaſe? As 
the Americans, by refuſing the obedience and taxes of 
ſubje&s, deny themſelves to be a part of the Britiſh em- 
| Y 2 pire, 
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pire, and make themſelves foreigners, they cannot com- 
plain that foreigners are employed againſt them.“ On 
the other ſide, the meaſure was ſeverely condemned; the 
neceſſity of the war was denied, and the nation was re- 
preſented as diſgraced by applying to the petty princes 
of Germany for ſuccours againſt her own rebellious ſub · 
jects. The tendency of the example to induce the 
Americans to form alliances with foreign powers, was 
ſtrongly urged. It was ſaid, © Hitherto the coloniſts 
have ventured to commit themſelves fingly in this ardu- 
ous conteſt, without having recourſe to foreign aid, but 
it is not to be doubted, that in future they will think 
themſelves fully juſtified, both by our example aud the 
laws of ſelf-preſervation, to engage foreigners to aſſiſt 
them in oppoſing thoſe mercenaries, whom we are about 
to tranſport for their deſtruction. Nor is it doubtful that, 
in caſe of their application, European powers of a rank 
far ſuperior to that of thoſe petty princes, to whom we 
have fo ahjectly ſued for aid, will conſider themſelves to 
be equally entitled to interfere in the quarrel between us 
and our col: nies.“ 

The ſuppoſition of the Americans receiving aid from 
France or Spain, was on this and ſeveral other occaſions 
ridiculed, on the idea that theſe powers would not dare to 
ſet to their own colonies the dangerous. example of 
encouraging thoſe of Great Britain in oppoſing their 
ſovereign. It was allo ſuppoſed, that they would be 
influenced by conſiderations of future danger to their 
American poſſeſſions, from the eitabiiſhment of an inde 
pendent empire in their vicinity. . 

One of the moſt ardent of the debates which occurred 
this ſeſſion was occaſioned by an intimation from the 
ſecretary at war, that he would move, at a ſhort ſpecified 
day, for a ſupply to the amount of 845, 16 5. towards 
defraying the extraordinary expenſe of the land forces, 
and other ſervices incurred between the gth of March 
1775, and the 31ſt of January 1776. Such an enormous, 
demand called up all the fury of oppoſition. They 
examined the journals to ſhow, that neither the glorious - 
campaign of 1704, which ſaved the German * 74 
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broke: and ruined that military force which for more than 
half a century had been the ſcourge and terror of Europe; 
nor that of 1760, which gave us the vaſt continent of 
North America; had in any degree equalled in expenſe 
the ſnameful campaign of Boſton in 1775. They endea- 
voured to prove, by various calculations, that the main- 
tenance of 8500 wretched, diſgraced, and half-ſtarved 
forces in Boſton, had not coſt the nation much leſs than 
1001, per man. They examined the ſtate of national 
finance, and called upon the miniſter to ſay, in what 
manner we were capable to ſapport, in the preſent and 
future campaigns, 50,000 men in America at a propor- 
tional expenſe, excluſive of the naval, ordnance, and 
other charges of our ſtanding expenſes, and of the hazard 
of a foreign war. The glorious ſucceſſes in queen-Anne's 
wars, and of that of 1759, were diſplayed with all the 
powers of eloquence; while the moſt mortifying compa- 
riſons were made with regard to the exploits of this year. 
'The battles of Blenheim and Schellenburgh were con- 
traſted with thoſe of Lexington and Bunker's Hill; and, 
to complete the picture, the river Myſtic was compared 
to the Danube. 

As the miniſterial party, however ſuperior in numbers, 
were. very deficient in thoſe great rhetorical powers which 
adorned the ſpeeches of the leaders in oppoſition, they 
found themſelves at preſent altogether unable to maintain 
their ground jn fair debate, and therefore had recourſe 
to the ſanction of parliament. The miniſters affirmed, 
That they had a&ed in this buſineſs from the beginning, 
not only with the concurrence, but alſo with the appro- 
bation of parliament ; they had not taken it up wantonly, 
but found it as a legacy left them by their predeceſſors 
That whenever parliament ſhould think it neceſſary to 
alter its conduct or opinions, they would alſo give up 
or change their meaſures ; but whilſt they fo them - 
ſelves in full poſſeſſion of the good opinion and confidence 
of a great majority of that houſe, they never would de- 
ſert the truſt repoſed in them, but would continue to 


fulfil their duty at all events. There were only two 


ſimple queſtions ariſmg on the ſubject: Whether the 
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money had been properly applied? and, Whether the 
meaſures that induced the expenditure were neceſſary ? 
The former would in due time be atteited by proper vouch- 
ers, and parliament had already repeatedly given its 
ſanction to the latter That as to the inglorious _ 
ance of the campaign, it had the ſame origin with all the 
reſt of our calamities, namely, too good an opinion of the 
Americans. It never cou'd have been believed, that 


they would be wicked enough to join with Maſſachuſet's 


Bay in rebel ion, nor, conſequently, able to ſhut up his 
majeſty's forces in the town of Boſton, and prevent the 
ſupply which the abundance of that country yielded. But 
our eyes were opened, and the meaſures taken in conſe- 
quence muſt open the way to abundance ;z after which it 
was hoped, that there would be no longer any neceſſity 
for ſending all their prov ſions from Europe. For the 
time, indeed, it was unhappily neceſſary; and whatever 
the expenſe might be, they could not juſtify themſelves 
if they ſhould ſtarve either the army, or the cauſe in 
which they were engaged, but that the vigour and gene- 
rolity of the preſent ſeſſion would give repoſe and economy 


to the next. The queſtion for the grant was carried on 


a div iſion by 180 to 57. 

The laſt propoſal of a conciliatory nature was intro- 
duced by the duke of Grafton *, and ſcems to have been 
deſigned to remedy the defects of the late prohibitory act, 
which, as the oppoſition had all along contended, left no 
room whatever for accommodation. His grace's. propo- 
ſal indeed was much leſs favourable to the colonies than 
any that had hitherto been made. It conſiſted in a mo- 
tion for an addreſs to the king, that, in order to prevent 
the further effuſion of blood, and to manifeſt the pacific 
intentions of both crown and parliament, a proclamation 
might be iſſued, declaring, that if the colonies, within a 
reaſonable time, either before or after the arrival of the 
troops deſtined for America, ſhould preſent a petition 
to the commander in chief; or to the commiſſioners to be 


appointed under the late act; ſetting forth in ſuch peti- 
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tion, to be tranſmitted to his majeſty, what they conſider 
to be their juſt rights and real grievances; that in ſuch 
caſe his majeſty will agree to a ſuſpenſion of arms; and 
that he has authority to aſſure them from his parliament, 
that their petition ſhall be received, conſidered, and an- 
ſwered. This propoſal, however, was rejected by a 
majority of very near three to one, the numbers being 
92 and 31. The miniſters and their adherents had now 
totally changed their ſtyle; all modifications were laid 
aſide, and the haughty language of aſſured victory 
and conqueſt moſt — * adopted. A reconciliation 
was declared to be little leſs than impracticable, and that, 
if any thing could add to the difficulties of ſuch a project, 
it would be a conceſſion upon the part of Britain; no 
alternative now remained between abſolute conqueſt on 
our part, and unconditional ſubmiſſion on that of the 
Americans. 5 
A bill for the eſtabliſhment of a militia in Scotland 
had heen brought in by lord Mountſtewart, on the Sth 
of December 1775; but, from want of attendance, and 
multiplicity of ether buſineſs, had been neglected during 
the greater part of the ſeſſion. It was now brought 
under conſideration z but, notwithſtanding the apparent 
ſanckion of adminiſtration, as well as the patronage of 
the SEots gentlemen, it was at laſt thrown out by 112 to 
95. On this occaſion the miniſter divided with the mi- 
nority. 3 | 
On the 23d of May his majeſty put an end to the 
ſeſſion. In the ſpeech, his majeſty expreſſed the uſual 
ſatisfaction with their proceedings; that no alteration 
had taken place in the ſtate of foreign affairs; the come 
mons were thanked for their readineſs and deſpatch in 
granting the ſupplies, which unavoidably were this year 
extraordinary; a proper frugality was promiſed, and it 
was obſerved that they were engaged in a great national 
cauſe, the proſecution of which muſt be attended with 
great difficulties, and much expenſe ; but when they con- 
ſidered, that the eſſential rights and intereſts of the whole 
empire were deeply concerned in the iſſue of it, and could 
have no ſafety or ſecurity but in that conſtitutional = 
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ordinàtion for which they were contending, it afforded a 


aid of a party from South. 


conviction that they could not think any price too high 
for ſuch objects. His majeſty hoped, that his rebellious 
ſubjects would be awakened to a ſenſe of their errors, and 
* a voluntary return to their duty, juſtify the reſtoration 
of. harmony; but if a due ſubmiſſion ſhould not be ob- 
tained from ſuch motives and diſpoſitions on their part, 
it was truſted, that it would be effectuated by a fall exer- 
— of the great force with which they had entruſted 
15 | 


- 


troops at Boſton were ſuffering . the inconvenience of a 
blockade. From the 19th of April they were cut off 


from thoſe refreſhments which their fituation required; 


their fopplies from Britain did not reach the coaſt for a 
long time after they were expected. Several were taken 
the American cruizers, and others were loſt at ſea; 
his was in particular the fate of many of their coal- 
thips. The want of fuel was peculiarly felt in a climate 
where the winter is both ſevere and tedious. They relieved 
themſelves in part from their ſufferings on this account, 
by the timber of houſes which they pulled down and 
burnt. Veſſels were deſpatched to the Weſt Indies to 
procure proviſions ; but the iſlands were ſo ftraitened that 
they could afford but little aſſiſtance. Armed fhips and 
tranſports were ordered to Georgia, with an intent to 
procurezice z but the people of that province, with the 
Garviins, ſo effectually oppoſed 

them, that of eleven veſſels, only two got off ſafe with 
their cargoes, It was not till the ſtock of the garriſon 
was nearly exhauſted, that the tranſports from England 
entered the port of Boſton, and relieved the diſtreſſes of 
the gurriſon. | EY | | 
While the troops within the lines were apprehenſive of 
ſuffering from want of proviſions, the troops without 
were equally uneafy for want of employment. Uſed to 
labour and motion on their farms, yn reliſhed ill the 


1 and confinement of a camp- life. 1 fpirits 
declaimed in favour of an affault. They preferred a 
bold ſpirit of enterpriſe to that paſſive fortitude which 


bears 


| While theſe affairs were tranſacting ir England, the 
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J 

bears up under preſent evils, while it waits for favourable 
jundtures. To he in readineſs for an attempt of this 
kind, a council of war recommended to call in 7280 mi- 
litia-men, from New-Hampſhire or Connecticut. This 
number, added to the regular army before Boſton, 
would have made an. operating force of about 17, ooo 
men. | 

The provincials laboured under great inconveniencies 
from the want of arms and ammunition. Very early in 
the conteſt, the king of Great Britain, by proclamation, 
forbad the exportation of warlike ſtores to the colonies. 
Great exertions had been made to manufacture ſaltpetre 
and - gunpowder, but the ſupply was ſlow and inade- 
quate. A ſecret committee of congreſs had been ap- 
pointed, with ample powers, to lay in a ſtock of this ne- 
ceſſary article. Some ſwift-ſailing veſſels had been deſ- 
patched to the coaſt of Africa, to purchaſe what could 
be procured in that diſtant region. A party from Charleſ- 


town forcibly took about 17,000 pounds of powder from a. 


veſſel near the bar of St. Auguſtin. Some time after, 
commodore Hopkins ſtripped Providence, one of the Ba- 
hama iſlands, of a quantity of artillery and ſtores ; but the 
whole procured from all theſe quarters was far ſhort of 
a ſufficiency, In order to ſupply the new army before 
Boſton with the neceſſary means of defence, an applica» 
tion was made to Maſſachuſets for arms, but on exa- 
mination it was found that their public ſtores afforded 
only 200. Orders were iſſued to purchaſe firelocks 


from private perſons, but few had any to ſeil, and fewer 
would part with them. In the month of February, there, 


were 2000 of the American infantry who were deſt:tute of 
arms. Powder was equally ſcarce, and yet daily appli- 
cations were made fot the dividends of the ſmall quantity 
which was on hand, for the defence of various parts 
threatened with invaſion, The eaſtern colonies preſented 


an unuſual fight; a powerful enemy ſafely entrenched, 


in their firſt city, while a fleet was ready to tranſport them 
to any part of the coaſt; a numerous body of huſband- 
men was reſolutely bent on oppoſition, ' but without the 


neceſſary arms and ammunition for ſelf-defence, The 
| eyes 
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yes of all were fixed on general Waſhington, and from 


e 
- him it was unreaſonably expected that he would, by a 


bold exertion, free the town of Boſton from the Britiſh 
troops. The dangerous ſituation of public affairs led 
him to conceal the real ſcarcity of arms and amimunition, 
ahd with that magnanimity which is characteriſtical of 
great minds, to ſuffer his character to be aſſailed, rather 
than vindicate himſelf by expoſing his many wants, 
There were not wanting perfons who, judging from the 
ſuperior numbers of men in the American army, boldly 
aſſerted, that if the commander in chief was not deſirous 
of piolonging his importance at the head of an army, he 
might, by a vigorous exertion, gain poſſeſſion of Boſton. 
Such fuggeſtions were reported and believed by ſeveral, 
while they were uncontradicted by the general, who choſe 
to riſk his fame rather than expoſe his army and his 
country. == Oe 
Agreeably to the requeſt of the council of war, about 
700 of the militia had rendezvouſed in February. Ge- 
neral Waſhington ſtated to his officers, that the troops 
in DEE together with the reinforcements which had 
been called for, and were daily coming in, would amount 
nearly to 17,000 men—that he had not powder ſufficient 
for a bombardment, and aſked their advice whether, as 
reinforcements might be daily expected to the enemy, 
it would not be prudent, before that event took place, to 
make an aſſault on the Britiſh lines. The propoſition 


was negatived; but it was recommended to take poſſeſ- 
- fron of Dorcheſter Heights. To conceal this defign, and 


to divert the attention of the. garriſon, a bombardment of 
the town from other directions commenced, and was car- 
ried on for three days with as much briſkneſs as a defi- 
cient ſtock of powder would admit. In this firſt eſſay, 
three of the mortars were broken, either from a defect in 
their conſtruct ion, or more probably from ignorance of 
the proper mode of ufing them. | | 

The night of the 4th of March was fixed upon for 
taking poſſeſſion of Dorcheſter Heights. A covering- 
party of about $60 men led the way; theſe were followed 
by the carts with the entrenching tools, and 1200 3 
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working-party, commanded by general Thomas. In the 
rear there were more than 200 carts, loaded with faſcines, 
and hay in bundles, While the cannon were playing in 
other parts or rote hlence was kept by this working... 


party. e active zeal of the induſtrious provincials 
completed lines of defence by the morning, which aſto- 
niſhed the garriſon. The difference between Dorcheſter 


Heights on the evening of the 4th, and the morning of 


the 5th, ſeemed to realize the tales of 10mance.' ' The ad- 
miral informed general Howe, that if the Americans kept 
poſſeſſion of thele heights, he would not he able to keep 
one of his majelly's ſhips in tne harbour, It was there- 
fore determined in a council of war, to attempt to diſ- 
lodge them. An engagement was hourly expected. Tt 
was intended by general Waſhington, in that caſe, to 
force his way into Boſton with 4000 men, who were to 
have embarked at the mouth of Cambridge river, T 
militia had come forward with great alertneſs, each bring- 
ing three days proviſion, in expectat ion of an immediate 
aſſault, The men were in high ſpirits, and impatiently 
waiting for the appeal. 5 | 3s | 

They were reminded that it was the 5th of March, 
and were called upon to avenge the death of their coun- 


trymen killed on that day. The many eminences in and 


near Boſton, which overlooked the ground on which it 


was expected that the contending parties would engage, 


were crowded with numerous ſpectators. But general 
Howe did not intend to attack till the next day. In order 
to be ready for it, the tranſports went down in the 


evening towards the caſtle. In the night a moſt violent 


— 


ſtorm, and towards morning a heavy flood of rain came 
on. A carnage was thus providentially prevented, that 
would probably have equalled, if not exceeded, the fatal 
one on the 17th of June at Breed's Hill. In this fitu 

tion it was agreed by the Britiſh in a council of war, C 


evacuate the town as ſoon as poſſible. 


In a few days after, a flag came out of Boſton with 


a paper ſigned by four ſelect- men, informing, that thev 


had applied to general Robertſon, who, on an application 


to general Howe, wt e de allure Foo that E 
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had no intention of burning the town, unleſs the'troopy 
under his command were moleſted during their embark- 
ation, or at their departure, by the armed force without." 
When this paper was preſented to general Waſhingtoh, 
he replied, „that as it was an unauthenticated paper, 
and without an addreſs, and not obligatory on general 
Howe, he could take no notice of it; but at the ſame 
time intimated his good wiſhes for the ſecurity of the 
town. | 
A proclamation was iſſued by general Howe, ordering 
all woollen and linen goods to be delivered to Crean 
Bruſh, eſq. - Shops were opened and ftripped of their 
goods. A licentious plundering took place; much was 
carried off, and more was wantonly deſtioyed. Theſe 
Irregularities were forbidden in orders, and the guilty 
threatened with death, but, nevertheleſs, every miſchief 
which diſappointed malice could ſuggeſt was committed. 
The Britiſh, amounting to more than 7000 men, eva- 
cuated Boſton on the 17th of March, leaving their bar- 
racks ftanding, and alſo a number of pieces of cannon 
ſpiked, four large iron. ſea-mortars, and ſtores to the 
value of 30, oool. They demoliſhed the caſtle, and 
knocked off the trunnions of the cannon. Various inci- 
_ dents cauſed a delay of nine days after the evacuation, 
before they left Nantaſket- road. F 
This embarkation was attended with many circum- 
ſtances of diſtreſs and embarraſſment. On the departure 


of the royal army from Boſton, a great number of the 


inhabitants, attached to their ſovereign, and afraid of 
public reſentment, choſe to abandon their country. From 
the great multitude about to depart, there was no pol- 
ſibility of procuring purchaſers for their furniture, nei- 
ther was there a ſufficiency of veſſels for its convenient 
. tranſportation. Mutual jealouſy ſubſiſted between the 
army and navy; each charging' the other as the cauſe of 
ſome part of their common diſtreſs. The army was full 
of diſcontent. Reinforcements, though long promiſed, 
had not arrived: Both officers and ſoldiers thought theni- 
_ {elves neglected. Five months had elapſed fince they had 
received any advice of their deſtination, Wants and in. 
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conveniencies increaſed their ill humour. Their in- 
tended voyage to Halifax ſubjected them to great dangers. 
The . at all times hazardous, was eminently ſo at 
that tempeſtuous equinoctial ſeaſon. They had reaſon 
to fear they would be blown off to the Weſt Indies, and 
without a ſufficient ſtock of proviſions. They were alſo 
going to a barren country. To add to their difficulties, - 
this dangerous voyage, when completed, was directly ſa. 
much out of their way. Their buſineſs lay to the ſouth -, 
ward, and they were going northward. - Under all. theſe: 
difficulties, and with all theſe gloomy proſpects, the fleet. 
ſteered for Halifax. Contrary to appearances, the voyage. 
thither was both ſhort and proſperous. ' They remained. 
there for ſome time, waiting for reinforcements and in. 
ſtructions from England. When the royal fleet and, 
army departed from Boſton, ſeveral ſhips were left be. 
hind for the protection of - veſſels coming from England, 


but the American privateers were ſo alert, that they, 


nevertheleſs made many prizes. Some of the veſſels; 
which they captured, were laden with arms and warlike 
ſtores. - Some tranſports, with troops on. board, were 
alſo taken, Theſe had run into the harbour, not know 
ing that the place was evacuated. . The boats employed 
in the embarkation of the Britiſh troops had ſcarcely, 
completed their buſineſs, when general Waſhington with, 
his army marched into Boſton, He was received with 
marks of approbation more flattering than the pomp of, 
a triumph. The inhabitants, releaſed from the ſeverities- 
of a garriſon-life, and from the various indignities to 
which they were ſubjected, hailed him as their deliverer.. 
. congratulations between thoſe who had been 
confined within the Britiſh lines and thoſe who were ex- 
cluded. from entering them, were exchanged with an ar- 
dour which cannot be deſcribed. : General Waſhington” 
was honoured by congreſs with a vote of thanks: They: 
alſo ordered a medal to be ſtruck, with ſuitable devices,. 
to perpetuate the remembrance of the great event. The 
Maſlachuſets council and houſe of repreſentatives com 
plimented him in a joint addreſs, in which they expreſſed 
their good wiſhes in the following words: May you 
vol. II. 2 i RiY | 
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ſtill go on, approved by Heaven, revered by all good men, 
and dreaded by thoſe tyrants who claim their feHow-men 
as their property. His anſwer was modeſt and proper. 


The evacuation of Boſton' had been previouſly deter- 


mitted upon by the Britiſh miniftry, from principles of 


political expedience. Being reſolved to carry on the 


war for purpoſes affecting all the colonies; they conceived 


4 central poſition to be preferable to Boſton. Reaſoning 


of this kind had induced the adoption of the meaſure, 
but the American works on Roxbury expedited its exe- 


cutidn.' The abandonment of their friends, and the 
withdrawing their forces from Bofton, was the firft act of 
a tragedy in which evacuations and retreats were the 
ſcenes Which moſt frequently occurred, and the epilogue 


of which was à total evacuation of the United States. 
The tide of good fortune Which in the autumn of 
2775 flowed in upon general Montgomery, induced con- 
grefs to reinforce the army under his command. Cham- 
bee, St. John's, and Montreal, having ſurrendered to 


the Americans, à fair profpe& opened of expelling the 


Britim from Canada, and of annexing that province to 
the united cblonies. While they were in imagination 
anticipating theſe events, the army in which they confided 


was defeated, and the general whom they advted was 


Killed; The 2 from general Mont- 

mery previous to his aſſault on Quebec “, encouraged 
os pA rh that nine — ſhould be kept tp 
and maititzined in Canada. The repulſe of their army, 
though diſcouraging, did not extinguiſh the ardour of 
the Americans. It was no ſooner known at head-quarters 
in Cathbridze; than general Waſhington convefed 4 


council of wir, by whith it was refolved, „ That as no 


troops could be ſpared from Cambridge, the colonies of 


be Tequeſted to raiſe three regiments, and forward them 
to Catada. Congrefs alſo, on the 19th of January, re- 
ſdlved to forward the reinforcements previouſly voted, 


and to raife four battalions in New-York, for the defence 


| of 
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of that colony, and to garriſon Crown Point, and the 
ſeveral poits to the ſouthward of that fortreſs. That the 
army might be ſupplied with blankets for this winter- 
expedition, a committee was appointed to procure from 
houſeholders ſuch as could be ſpared from their families. 
To obtain a ſupply of hard money for the uſe of the 
army. in Canada, proper perſoas were employed to ex- 
change paper-money for ſpecie. $uch was the enthuſiaſm 
of the times, that many thouſand Mexican dollars were 
freely exchanged at par, by individuals, for the paper 
bills of congreſs. It was alſo reſolved to raiſe: a corps 
of artillery for this ſervice, and to take into the pay of 
the colonies one thouſand Canadians, in addition to el 
Livingſton's regiment ; Moſes Hazen, a native of Maſſa. 
chuſets, who had reſided many years in Canada, was 
appointed to the command of this new corps. © 
On the 24th of January, congreſs addrefled a letter to 
the Canadians, in which they obſerved, ' Such is the lot 
of human nature, that the beſt of cauſes are ſubject to 
viciſſitudes; but generous ſouls, enlightened and warmed 
with the fire of liberty, become more reſolute as difficul- 
ties increaſe.” They ſtated to them, ** that eight bat - 
talions were raiſing to proceed to their province, and that 
if more force was neceſſary, it ſhould be ſent. They 
requeſted them to ſeize with eagerneſs the favourable op- 
portunity then offered to co-operate in the preſent glorious 
enterpriſe; and they adviſed them to eſtabliſh aſſociations 
in their different pariſhes, to cle& deputies for forming a 
provincial aſſembly, and for repreſenting them in congrels; 
The cauſe of the Americans had received ſuch power= 
ful aid from many patriotic publications in their gazettes, 
and from the fervent exhortations of popular preachers, 
connecting the cauſe of liberty with the animating prin- 
ciples of religion, that it was determined to employ theſe 
two powerful inſtruments of revolutions, printing and 
preaching, to operate on the minds of the Canadians. A 
complete apparatus for printing, together with a printer 
and a clergyman, were — — ſent into Canada. f 
Congreſs alſo appointed Dr. Franklin, Mr. Chaſe, and 
Mr. Carrol, the two firſt of whom were members of 
75271 Py their 
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their body, and the laſt a reſpectable gentleman of the 
Roman catholic perſuaſion, 'to proceed to Canada with 
the view of gaining over the people of that colony to the 
cauſe of America, and authoriſed them to promiſe on 
behalf of the united colonies, that Canada ſhould be re- 
ceived into their aſſociation on equal terms, and alſo that 
the inhabitants thereof ſhould enjoy the free exerciſe of 
their religion, and the peaceable pc ſſeſſion of all their ec- 
cleſiaſtical property. e 
The deſire of effecting ſomething deciſive in Canada 
before the approaching ſpring would permit relief to aſ- 
cend the river St. Lawrence, added to the enthuſiaſm of 
the day, led the Americans to encounter difficulties which, 
in leſs animated times, would be reckoned inſurmountable. 
Arthur St. Clair, who was appointed colonel of one of 
the Pennſylvania regiments, received his recruiting or- 
ders on the 1oth of January; and notwithſtanding the 
Mortneſs of the period, his regiment was not only raiſed, 
but ſix companies of it had, in this extreme cold ſeaſon, 
completed their march from Pennſylvania to Canada, a 
diſtance of feveral hundred miles, and on the 11th of 


April following joined the American army before 


vebec. . S248; 4 . 
Wr pough congreſs and the ſtates made great exertions 
to ſupport the war in Canada, yet from the fall of Mont- 


gomery their intereſt in that colony daily declined. The 


reduction of Quebec was an object to which their re- 
ſources were inadequate. Their unſucceſsful aſſault on 
Quebec made an impreſſion both on the Canadians and 


Indians unfavourable to their views. A woman infected 


with the ſmall-pox had either been ſent out, or volunta- 
rily came out of Quebec, and by mixing with the Ame- 
rican ſoldiers propagated that ſcourge of the new world, 
to the great diminution of the effective force of their 
army. The ſoldiers inoculated themſelves, though their 
officers iſſued poſitive orders to the contrary. By the firſt 


. of May fo many new troops had arrived, that the Ame- 


rican army, in name, amounted to 3000, but from the 
prevalence of the ſmall-pox there- were only goo fit for 
duty. The increaſing number of invalids NM 
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military operations, and diſcouraged their friends, while 


the oppote party was buoyed up with the expectation 


that the advancing ſeaſon would toon bring them relief. 
To theſe cauſes of the declining intereſt of cangrels, it 
mult be added, that the affections of the Canadjans were 


| alienated. They had many and well-founded complaints 


againſt the American ſoldiers. Unreſtrained by the 


terror of civil law, and refuſing obedience to à military 


code, the hope of impunity and the love of plunder Jed 
many of the inyading army to practices not leſs diſgrace» 
ful to themſelves than injurious to the cauſe in which 
they had taken arms. Not only the common ſoldiers, 
but the officers of the American army, deviated in their 


Intercourſe with the Canadians, from the maxims of ſound 


policy. Several of them having been lately taken from 
obſcure lite were giddy with their exaltation. Far from 
home, they were unawed by thoſe checks which com- 
monly. reſtrain the fexocity of man. | 

On the 5th of May, the van of the Britiſh force deſtined 
for the relief of Quebec made good Js paſſage through 
the ice up the river St. Lawrence. The expectation of 
their coming had for ſome time damped the hopes pf the be- 
ſiegers, and had induced them to think of a retreat. The 


day before the firſt of the Britiſh reinforcements arrived, 


that meaſure was reſolved upon by a council of war, and 
arrangements were made for carrying it into execution. 

. Goyernqr Carleton was too great a proficient in the 
art of war, to delay ſeizing the advantages which the con- 
ſternation of the beſiegers, and the arrival of a reinforce- 


ment, afforded. A imall detachment of foldiers and ma- 


rines from the ſhips which had juſt aſcended the river St. 
Lawrence, being landed and joined ta the garriſon in 
Quebec, he marched out at their head to attack the Ame- 
licans. On his approach, he found every thing in con- 
ſuſion; the late 2 abandoning their artillery and 
military ſt..res, had in great precipitation retreated, In 
this manner, at the expiration of five months, the mixed 
ſiege and blockade of Quebec was raiſed. 

The reputation acquired by general Carleton in his mi- 
litary character, for bravely and judiciouſly defending the 
nord 2 3 province 
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| Province committed to his care, was excecded by the ſu. 
jj! perior applauſe, merited from the exerciſe of the virtues 
of humanity and generoſity. Among the numerous ſick 
in the American hoſpitals, ' ſeveral incapable of being 
| moved were left behind. The victorious general proved 
| himſelf worthy of ſucceſs by his treatment of theſe un- 
fortunate men; he not only fed and clothed them, but 
permitted them, when recovered, to return home. Ap- 
prehending that fear might make ſome conceal themſelves 
in the woods, rather than, by applying for relief, make 
themſelves known, he removed their doubts by a procla- 
mation *, in which he engaged, that as ſoon as their 
health was reſtored, they ſhould have free liberty of re- 
turning to their reſpective provinces.” This humane 
line of conduct was more injurious to the views of the 
leaders in the American councils, than the ſeverity prac- 
tiſed by other Britiſh commanders. The truly politic, 
as well as humane, general Carleton, diſmiſſed theſe pri- 
foners, after liberally fupplying their wants, with a recom- 
mendation, to go home, mind their farms, and keep 
themſelves and their neighbours from all participation in 
the unhappy war.” | 
The ſmall force which arrived at Quebec in May, was 
followed by ſeveral Britiſh regiments, together with the 
_ | Bi unſwick troops, in ſuch a rapid ſucceſſion, that in a 
1 few weeks the whole was eſtimated at 13, ooo men. 
The Americans retreated forty- five miles before they 
ſtopped. After a ſhort halt, they proceeded to the Sorel, 
| at which place they threw up ſome ſlight works for their 
afety . They were there joined by ſome battalions coming 
to reinforce them. About this time, general Thomas, 
the commander in chief in Canada, was ſeized with the 
1 ſmall · pox, and died; having forbidden his men to Mocu- 
100 late, he conformed to his own rule, and refuſed to ayail 
lf himſelf of that precaution. On his death, the command 
W! devolved at firſt on general Arnold, and afterwards on 
i! general Sullivan, It ſoon became evident that the 
Americans muſt abandon the whole province of Canada. 


[: . 8 From 
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From a deſire to do ſomething which might counter- 
balance, in the minds of the Canadians, the unfavourable 
impreſſion which this farther retreat would communicate, 
general Thomſon projected an attack on the Britiſh poſt 
at the Three Rivers. This lies about halt way between 
Quebec and Montreal, and is ſo called from the vicinity 
ot one of the branches of a large river, whoſe waters are 
diſcharged through three mouths into the St. Lawrence. 
With this view a detachment of fix hundred men was put 
under the command . of colonel St. Clair. At their 
head he advanced to the village of Nicolette, When 
every thing was ready for the enterpriſe, intelligence was 
received that ſix tranſports, eſcorted by two frigates from 
Quebec, had arrived and brought a large addition to the 
late force at the Three Rivers. This cauſed ſome new 
movements, and a delay till more troops could be brought 
forward. General Thomſon then came on with a re- 
inforcement, and took the command of the whole. It 
was determined to make the propoſed attack in four dif- 
ferent places at the ſame time. One diviſion, commanded 
by colonel Wayne, was. to gain the eaſtern extremity 
of the town : One, commanded by colonel] Maxwell, was 
to enter from the northward about the centre; and the 
other two diviſions, commanded by colonels Sinclair and 
vine, were to enter from the weſtward. The whole 
having embarked at midnight, landed at the Point du 
Lac, about three hours before day. At ſome diſtance 
from this pomt, there are two ways of approaching Three 
Rivers, one by a road that leads along the banks of the 
St. Lawrence, the other by a road almoſt parallel, but at 
a conſiderable diſtance. It had been determined to ad- 
vance on the laſt. Intelligence was brought to general 
Thomſon, ſoon after his landing, that a party of 3 or 
400 men were poſted at three miles diſtance. The troops 
were inſtantly put in motion to diſlodge them. The in- 
telligence proved to be falſe, but it had carried the de- 
tachment ſome diſtance beyond the point where the roads 
ſeparated. To have returned, would have conſumed time 
that could not be ſpared, as the day was faſt approaching. 
It was therefore relolved to proceed in a diagonal — 
3032p : towards 
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towards the road they had left. After being much re. 


tarded by very diſhcult grounds, they arrived at a moraſs 
which ſeemed impaflable. Here the day broke, when 
they were ſix miles from their objet. General Thomſon 
ſuſpecting the fidelity of his guides, put them under 
arreſt, reverſed the order of his march, and again reached 
the road by the river. He had advanced but a ſmali 
— 2 before he was fired upon by two armed vel- 
els. | 
All expeRation of ſucceeding by ſurpriſe was now at an 
end; it was therefore inſtantly determined to make an open 
attack. The ſun was riſing; the drums were ordered to 
beat, and the troops moved on with the greateſt alacrity, 


Having advanced three miles farther, the ſhips of war 


began to fire on them. The American officer who Jed 


the advance, ſtruck into a road on the left, which alio 


led to the town, and was covered from the fire of the 
fhips. This laſt road was circuitous, and led through a 
vaſt tract of woodland at that ſeaſon almoſt impaſſable. 
He nevertheleſs entered the wood, and the reſt of the 


detachment followed. After incredible labour, and wa- 


ding a rivulet breaſt deep, they gained the open country 
north of the village. A party of the Britiſh were ſoon 
diſcovered about a mile to the left of the Americans, and 
between them and the town. Colonel Wayne, ardent 
for action, immediately attacked them. The onſet was 
gallant and vigorous, but the conteſt was unequal, The 
Americans were ſoon repulſed and forced to retreat. In 
the beginning of the action general Thomſon left the 
main body of his corps to join that which was engaged. 
The woods were ſo thick, that it was difficult for any 
perſon in motion, after loſing ſight of an object, to recover 
it. The general therefore never found his way back. 
The ſituation of colonel St. Clair, the next in command, 
became embarraſſing. In his opinion a retreat was ne- 
ceſſary, but not knowing the preciſe ſituation of his 
ſuperior officer, and every moment expecting his return, 
he declined giving orders for that purpoſe. At laſt, 
when the Britiſh were diſcovered on the river road, ad- 
Vancing in a direction to gain the rear of the Americans, 

colonel 


the detachment had arrived ſafe before them. In their 
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colonel St. Clair, in the abſence of general Thomſon, or- 
dered a retreat. This was made by treading back their 


ſteps through the ſame diſmal ſwamp by which they had 


advanced. The Britiſh marched directly for the Point 


du Lac, with the expectation of ſecuring the American 


batteaux. On their approach major Wood, in whole care 
they had been left, retired with them to the Sorel, At 
the Point du Lac, the Britiſh halted, and took a very ad- 
vantageous poſition. As ſoon as it was diſcovered that 
the Americans had retired, a party of the Britiſh purſued 
them. When the former arrived near the place of their 
embarkation, they found a large party of their enemies 
poſted in their front, at the ſame time that another was 
only three quarters of a mile in their rear. Here was a 
new and trying dilemma, and but little time left for con- 
ſideration. There was an immediate neceſſity, either to 
lay down their arms, or attempt by a ſudden march to 
turn the party in front and get into the country beyond 
it. The laſt was thought practicable. Colonel St. Clair 
having ſome knowledge of the country from his having 
ſerved in it in the preceding war, gave them a route by the 


Acadian village where the river de Loups is fordable. 


They had not advanced far when colonel St. Clair found 
himſelf unable to proceed from a wound, occaſioned by 


a root which had penetrated through his ſnoe. His men 


offered to carry him, but this generous propoſal was de- 
clined. He and two or three officers, who having been 
worn down with fatigue, remained behind with him, 
found an aſylum under a cever of a large tree which had 


been blown up by the roots. They had not been long in 


this ſituation when they heard a firing from the Britiſh in 
almoſt all directions; they nevertheleſs lay till, and in 
the night ſtole off from the midſt of ſurrounding foes. 
They were now preſſed with the importunate cravings 
of hunger, for they were entering on the third day with- 


out food. After wandering for ſome time they accident- 
ally found ſome peaſants, who entertained them with great 
hol pitality. In a few days they joined the army at Sorel, 


and had the ſatisfa tion to find that the greateſt part of 


way 
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way through the country, although they might in almoſt 
every ſtep of it have been made priſoners, and had reaſon 
to fear that the inhabitants, from the proſpect of reward, 
would have been tempted to take them, yet they met 
with neither injury nor inſult. General "Thomſon was 
not ſo fortunate. After having loſt the troops, and fallin: 
in with colone] Irwine, and ſome other officers, they 
wandered the whole night in thick ſwamps, without 
being able to find their way out. Failing in their at- 
tempts to gain the river, they had taken refuge in a houſe, 
and were there made priſoners. 2 | 

The Britiſh forces having arrived, and a conſiderable 
body of them having rendezvouſed at the Three Rivers, 
a ſerious purſuit of the American army commenced, 


Had Gr Guy Carleton taken no pains to cut off their re- 


treat, and at once attacked their poſt, or rather their 
fortified camp at Sorel, it would probably have fallen into 


his hands; but either the bold, though unſucceſsful attack 


at the Three Rivers had taught him to reſpe& them, or 
he wiſhed to reduce them without bloodfhed. In the 
purſuit he made three divifions of his army, and arranged 
them ſo as to embrace the whole American encampment, 
and to command it in every part. The retreat was delayed 
ſo long that the Americans evacuated Sorel, only about 
two hours before one diviſion of the Britiſh made its 
appearance. | 

While the Americans were retreating, they were daily 
aſſailed by the remonſtrances of the inhabitants of Ca- 


nada, who had either joined or befriended them. Great 


numbers of Canadians had taken a decided part in their 
favour, rendered them eſſential ſervices, and thereby in- 
curred the heavy penalties annexed to the crime of ſup- 
porting rebellion. Theſe, though congreſs had aſſured 


them but a few months before, ** that they would never 


abandon them to the fury of their common enemies, 
were, from the neceſſity of the cafe, left expoſed to the 
reſentment of their provincial rulers. Several of them, 
with tears in their eyes, expoſtulated with the re- 
treating army, and, bewailing their hard fate, prayed for 
ſupport. The only relicf the Americans could offer was 

an 
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an aſſurance of continued protection, if they retreated with 


them; but this was a hard alternative to men who had 
wives, children, and immoveable effects. They gene- 
rally concluded, that it was the leaſt of two evils to caſt 
themſelves on the mercy of that government againſt which 
they had offended. 

The diſtreſſes of the retreating army were great. The 
Britiſh were cloſe on their rear, and threatening them 
with deſtruction. The unfurniſhed ſtate of the colonies 
in point of ordnance impoſed a neceſſity of preferving 
cheir cannon. The men were obliged to drag their loaded 
batteaux up the rapids by mere ſtrength, and when they 
were to the middle in water. The retreating army was 
alſo encumbered with great numbers labouring under the 
imall-pox and other diſeaſes. Two regiments, at one 
time, had not a fingle man in health; another had only 
tix, and a fourth only forty, and two more were in nearly 
the fame condition. i | 

To retreat in the face of an enemy is at all times ha- 
zardous; but on this occafion it was attended with an un- 
uſual proportion of embarraſſments. General Sullivan, 
who u the retreat, nevertheleſs ated with fo 
miich judgment and propriety, that the baggage and pub- 
lic ſtores. were ſaved, and the numerous ſick brought off. 
The American army reached Crown Point on the iſt of 
July, and at that place made their firſt ſtand. 

A ſhort time before the Americans evacuated the pro- 
vince of Canada, general Arnold convened the merchants 
of Montreal, and propoſed to them to furniſh a quantity 
of tpecified articles for the uſe of the army in the ſervice 
of congreſs. While they were del:beraiing on the ſub- 
ject, he placed centinels at their ſhop doors, and made 
ſuch arrangements, that what was at firſt only a requeſt, 
operated as a command. A great quantity of goods were 
taken on pretence that they were wanted for the ufe of 
the American army, but in their number were many ar- 
ticles only ſerviceable to women, and to perſons in civil 
lite. His nephew ſoon after opened a ſtore in Albany, 


and publicly diſpoſed of goods which had been procured 


at Montreal, | 
1 The 
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; The poſſeſſion of Canada ſo eminently favoured the 
plans of defence adopted by congrels, that the province 
was evacuated with great reluctance. The Americans 
were not only mortified at the diſappointment of their 
favourite ſcheme, of annexing it as a fourteenth link in 
the chain of their confederacy, but apprehended the 
molt ſerious conſequences from the aſcendancy of the Bri. 
tiſh power in that quarter. Anxious to preſerve a foot- 
ing there, they had perſevered for a long time in ſtemming 
the tide of unfavourable events. 

General Gates was about this time. * appointed to 
command in Canada, butꝰon coming to the knowledge of 
the late events in that province, he determined to ſtop ſhort 
within the limits of New-York. The ſcene was hence. 
forth reverſed. Inſtead of meditating the recommence- 
ment of offenſive operations, that army which had lately 
excited ſo much terror'in Canada, was called upon to be 
prepared for repelling an invaſion threatened from that 
province, | | | 
The attention of the Americans being — fixed 
on plans of defence, their general officers commanding in 
the northern department were convened to deliberate on 
the place and means moſt ſuitable for that purpoſe. To 
form a judgment on this ſubject, a recollection of the 
events of the late war between France and England was 
of advantage. The ſame ground was to be fought over, 
and the ſame poſts to be again contended for. On the 
confines of Lake George and Lake Champlain, two inland 
ſeas, which ſtretch almoſt frem the ſources of Hudſon's 
river to the St. Lawrence, are ſituated the famous poſts of 
Ticonderoga and Crown Point. Theſe are of primary 
neceſſity to any power which contends for the poſſeſſion 
of the adjacent country, for they afford the moſt conve- 
nient ſtand either for its annoyance or defence. In the 
opinion of ſome American officers, Crown Point, to 
which the army on the evacuation of Canada had re- 
treated, was the moſt proper place for erecting works of 
defence; but it was otherwiſe determined by the council 


convened 
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convened on this occaſion. It was alſo by their advice 
reſolved to move lower down, and to make the principal 
work on the ſtrong ground eaſt of Ticonderoga, and eſ- 
pecially by every means to endeavour to maintain a naval 
ſuperiority on Lake Champlain. In conformity to theſe 
reſolutions, general Gates, with about 12, 00 men, which 
collected in the courſe of the ſummer, was fixed in com- 
mand of Ticonderoga, and a fleet was conſtructed at 
Skeneſborough. This was carried on with fo much ra- 
pidity, that in a ſhort time there were afloat in Lake 
Champlain, one floop, three ſchooners, and fix gondo- 
las, carrying in the whole 58 guns, 86 ſwivels, and 440 
men. Six other veſſels were alſo nearly ready for launch- 


ing at the ſame time. The fleet was put under the con- 


mand of general Arnold, and he was inſtiucted by gene- 
ral Gates to proceed beyond Crown Point, down Lake 
Champlain, to the Split Rock; but moſt peremptorily 
reſtrained from advancing any farther, as ſecurity againſt 
an apprehended invaſion was the ultimate end of the 
armament. | 

The expulſion of the American invaders from Canada 
was but a part of the Britiſh deſigns in that quarter. 
They urged the purſuit no farther than St. John's, but 
indulged the hope of being ſoon in a condition for paſſing 
the lakes, and penetrating through the country to Al- 
bany, ſo as to form a communication with New-York, 
The obje&as they had in view were great, and the obſta- 
cles in the way of their accompliſhment equally ſo. 
Before they could advance with any proſpect of ſucceſs, 
a fleet ſuperior to that of the Americans on the Jakes was 
to be conſtructed. The materials of ſome large veſſels 


were, for this purpoſe, brought from England, but their 


tranſportation, and the labour neceſſary to put them to- 
gether, required both time and patience. The ſpirit of 
the Britiſh commanders roſe in proportion to the difficul- 
ties which were to be encountered. Nevertheleſs it was 
ſo late as the month of October before their fleet was pre- 
pared to face the American naval force on Lake Cham- 


plain. The former conſiſted of the ſhip Inflexible, mount- 


ing 18 twelve-pcunders, Which was ſo expedittouſly 
f VOI. II. A A | con- 
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conſtrued; that ſhe ſailed from St. John's 28 days after 
| laying her keel; one ſchooner mounting 14, and another 
12 fix-ponnders; a flat-bottomed radeau carrying fix 
24 and fix 12-pounders, beſides howitzers, and a gondola 


with ſeven nine-pounders. There were alſo twenty 
ſmaller veſſels with braſs field-pieces, from 9g to 24 pound. 
ers, or with howitzers. Some longboats were furniſhed 
in the fame manner. An equal number of large boats 


ated as tenders. Befides theſe veſſels of war, there wag 


a vaſt number deſtined for the tranſportation of the army, 
its ſtores, artillery, baggage, and proviſions. The whole 
was put under the command. of captain Pringle. The 
naval force of the Americans, from the deficiency of 
means, was far ſhort of what was brought againſt them, 
Their principal armed veſſel was a ſchooner, which 
mounted only 12 fix and four pounders, and their whole 


fleet, in addition to this, conſiſted of only fifteen veſſels - 


of inferior force. | 

No one ſtep could be taken towards accompliſhing the 
deſigns of the Britiſh, on the northern frontiers of New- 
York, till they had the command of Lake Champlain. 
With this view their fleet proceeded up the lake, and on 
the 11th of October engaged the Americans. The wind 
was ſo unfavourable to the Britiſh, that their ſhip Inflex- 
ible, and ſome other veſſels of force, could not be brought 
to action. This leſſened the inequality between the con- 
tending fleets ſo much, that the principal damage ſuſ- 
tained by the Americans was the loſs of a ſchooner and 
gondola. At the approach of night the action was diſ- 
continued. The vanquiſhed took the ad vantage which 
the darkneſs afforded to make their eſcape. This was 
effected by general Arnold with great judgment and abi- 
lity. By the next morning the whole fleet under bis 


command was out of fight. The Britiſh purſued with 


all the fail they could crowd. The wind having become 
more favourable, they overtook the Americans, and on 
the 17th of October brought them to action near Crown 
Point. A ſmart engagement enſued, and was well ſup- 
ported on both ſides for about two hours. Some of the 
American veſſels which were moſt a-head eſcaped to Ti- 
| : conderoga. 
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conderoga. Two gallies and five gondolas remained, and 
reſiſted an unequal force with a ſpirit approaching to de- 
ſperation. One of the gallies ſtruck and was taken. Ge- 
neral Arnold, though he knew that to eſcape was impol- 
fible, and to reſiſt unavailing, yet, inſtead of ſurrendering, 
determined that his people ſhould not become priſoners, 
nor his veſſels a reinforcement to the Britiſh, This 
you reſolution was executed with a judgment equal to 
the boldneſs with which it had been adopted. He run 


the Congreſs galley, on board of which he was, together 


with the five gondolas, on ſhore, in ſuch a pcfition as 
enabled him to land his men and blow up the veſſels. In 
the execution of this perilous enterpriſe he paid a roman- 
tic attention to a point of honour, He did not quit his own 
galley til} ſhe was in flames, left the Britiſh ſhould board 
her and ftrike his flag. The reſult of this action, though 
unfavourable to the Americans, raiſed the reputation of 
general Arnold higher than ever; in addition to the 
jame of a brave ſoldier he acquired that of an able ſea 
efficer. | | 
The American naval force being nearly deſtroyed, the 


Britiſh had undiſputed poſſeſſion of Lake Champlain. 


On this event a few continental troops, which haa been 
at Crown Point, retired to their main body at Ticonde- 
roga. Genera] Carleton tock poſſeſſion of the ground 
from which they had retreated, and was there ſoon joined 
by his army. He fent out ſeveral reconnoitring parties, 
and at one time puſhed forward a ſtrong detachment 
on both fides of the lake, which approached near ta 
Ticonderoga. Some Britiſh veſſels appeared at the ſame 
time, within cannon ſhot of the American works at that 
place. Tt is probable he had it in contewplation, if cir- 
cumftances-favoured, to reduce the poſt, and that the ap- 
parent ſtrength of the works reſtrained him from makin 
the attempt, and induced his return to Canada, 
The command of the force which was deſtined to make 


z 


an impreſhon on the ſouthern colonies, was by the Bri- 


tin miniſtry committed to general Clinton and hr Peter 
Parker; the formet with a 1majl force having called at 
AA2 New- 
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New-York, and alſo viſited in Virginia lord Dunmore, 
the late royal governor of that colony, and finding that no- 
thing could be done ateither place, proceeded to Cape Fear 
river. At that place he iſſued a proclamation from on 
board the Pallas tranſport, offcring free pardon to all ſuch 
as ſhould lay down their arms, excepting Cornelius Haſ- 
nett and Robert Howe ; but the recent defeat of the re- 
gulators and highlanders reſtrained even their triend 
from paying any attention to this act of grace. 
At Cape Fear a junction was formed between fir Henry 
Clinton and fir Peter Parker. They concluded to at- 
tempt the reduction of Charleftown, as being, of all places 
within the line of their inſtructions, the object at which they 
could ſtrike with the greateſt proſpe&t of advantage. 
They had 2800 land forces, which they hoped; with the 
co-operation of their ſhipping, would he fully ſufficient. 
For ſome months every exertion had been made by the 
Americans to put the colony of South-Carolina, and eſ- 
pecially its capital, Charleftown, in a reſpectable poſture 
of defence. In ſubſerviency to this view, works had been 
erected on Sullivan's Iſland, which is ſituated ſo near the 
channel leading up to the town, as to be a convenient poll 
for amoying veſſels approaching it. | 
On the 18th of July fir Peter Parker attacked the fort 
on that ifland, with two fifty-gun ſhips, the Briſtol and 
1 four frigates, the Active, Acteon, Solebay, 
and Syren, each of 28 guns; the Sphynx of 20 guns, 
the Friendſhip armed veſſel of 22 guns, the Ranger | 
and Thunder bomb, each of 8 guns. On the Het were 
mounted 26 cannon, 26, 18, and 9 pounders. The attack 
commenced between ten and eleven in the forenoon, and 
was continued for upwards of ten hours. The garriſon, 
conſiſting of 375 regulars and a few militia, under the 
command of colonel] Moultrie, made a moſt gallant de- 
Fence. They fired deliberately, for the moſt part took 
aim, and ſeldom miſſed their object. The ſhips were 
torn almoſt to pieces, and the killed and wounded on 
board exceeded 200 men. The loſs of the garriſon was 


only ten men killed, and 22 wounded, The fort being 


buil 
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built of palmetta, was little damaged; the ſhat which 
ſtruc k it weie ineffectually buried in its lpft wood. Ge- 
neral Climon had, ſome time before the engagement, 
landed with a number of tzoops on Long Iſland, and it 
was expected that he would have co-operated with tip 
Peter Parker, by craſſing over the narrow paſſage which 
divides the two iſlands, and attacking the fort in its 
unfiniſhed rear; but the extreme danger to which he mult 
unavoidably have expcled his men, induced him to decline 
the periicus attempt. Colcnel Thomſon, with 7 or 800 
men, was ſtationed at the eaſt end of Sullivan's Ifland, to 
oppoſe their croſſing. No ſerious attempt was made to 
land, either from the fleet, or the detachment commanded 
by ſir Henry Clinton. The firing ceaſed in the evening, 
and ſoon after the ſhips flipped their cahles; before morn- 
ing they had retired about two miles from the iſland. 
Within a frw days more the troops re-embarked, and the 
whole failed for New-York. The thanks of congreſs 
were given to general Lee, who had been ſent on by con- 
greſs to take the command in Carolina, and allo to colo- 
nels Moultrie and Thomſon, for their good conduct on 
this memorable day. In compliment to the commanding 
officer, the fort from that time was called Fort Moultrie. 

During the engagement, the inhabitants ſtood with 
arms in their hands at their reſpective poſts, prepared ta 
receive the enemy whereyer they might land. Impreſſed 
with high ideas of Britiſh power and bravery, they were 
appreheniive that the fort would be either filencsd or 
pafled, and that they ſhould be called to immediate action. 
They were cantoned in the various land:ng-places near 
Charleſtown, and their reſolution was fixed to meet the 
invaders at the water's edge, and diſpute every inch of 
ground, truſting the event to Heaven. 

By the repulle of this armament, the fouthern ſtates 
obtained a reſpite from the calamities of war for two years 
and a half, The defeat the Britiſh experienced at Charleſ- 
town, ſeemed in ſame meaſure to counterbalance the un- 
favcu;ablc impreſſion made by their ſubſequent ſucceſſes 
to the nerthward. The event of the expedition contri- 
duted greatly to eſtabliſh the cauſe which it was intended 
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to overſet. In oppoſition to the bold aſſertions of ſome, 
and the defponding fears of others, experience proved that 
America might effectually reſiſt a Britiſh fleet and army. 
Thoſe who from intereſted motives had abetted the royal 
government, aſhamed of their oppoſition to the ſtruggles 
of an infant people for their deareſt rights, retired into 


_ obſcurity. | 


The effects of this victory, in animating the Americans, 
were much greater than could be warranted by the circum- 
ſtances of the action. As it was the firſt attack made 
by the Britiſh navy, its unſucceſsful iſſue inſpired a con- 
fidence which a more exact knowledge of military calcu- 


lations would have corrected. The circumſtance of its 


happening in the early part of the war, and in one of the 
weaker provinces, were happily inſtrumental in diſpelling 
the gloom which overſhadowed the minds of many of the 


coloniſts on hearing of the powerful fleets and numerous 


armies which were coming againſt them. 
The command of the force which was deſigned to ope- 


rate againſt New-York, in this campaign, was given to 


admiral lord Howe, and his brother fir William, officers 
who, as well from their perſonal characters, as the known 
bravery of their family, ſtood high in the confidence of the 
Britiſh nation. To this ſervice was allotted a very pow- 
erful army, conſiſting of about 30, ooo men. This force 
was far ſuperior to any thing that America had hitherto 


ſeen. The troops were amply provided with artillery, 


military ſtores, and warlike materials of every kind, and 
were ſupported by a numerous fleet. The admiral and 
general, in addition to their military powers, were ap- 
pointed commiſſioners for reſtoring peace to the colonies, 
General Howe having in vain waited two months at 
Halifax for his brother, and the expected reinforcements 
from England, impatient of farther delays, on the roth of 
June failed from that harbour, with the force with which 
he had previouſly commanded in Boſton, and directing his 
courſe towards New-York, arrived in the latter end of 
June, off Sandy Hook. Admiral lord Howe, with part 
of the reinforcement from England, arrived at Halifax 
ſoon after his brother's departure. Without OY 
x PRs. anc 
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ancher he followed, and ſoon after joined him near Staten 
Illand. The Eritiſh general, on his approach, found 
every part of New-York ifland, and the moſt expoſed 
ag of Long Iſland, fortified and well defended by artil- 
ery. About fifty Britiſh ti anſports anchored near Sta- 


ten Iſland, which had not been ſo much the object of 


attention. The inhabitants, either from fear, policy, or 
affection, expreſſed great joy on the arrival of the royal 
forces. General Howe was there met by Tryon, late 
governor of the province, and by ſeveral of the loyaliſts, 
who had taken refuge with him in an armed veſſel. He 
was allo joined by about ſixty perſons from New-Jerley, 


and 200 of the inhabitants of Staten Iſland were embo- 


died as a royal militia, From theſe appearances, great 
hopes were indulged that as ſoon as the army was in a 


condition to penetrate into the country, and protect the 


toyalifts, ſuch numbers would flock to their ſtandard as 


would facilitate the attainment of the objects of the cam- 


aign. ä 
While ſuch were the arrangements of the Britiſh ge- 
nerals, a bold and deciſive meaſure was taken by their 
opponents, which gave a new complexion to the conteſt, 
and was ſoon productive of the moſt important conſe» 
quences. We ſpeak of the declaration of independence. 

The public mind had been long prepared by pamphlets 
and harangues for this important ſtep. But in the peo» 
ple the eagerneſs for independence reſulted more from 


feeling than reaſoning. The advantages of an unfettered 


trade, the proſpect ot honours and emoluments in admi- 


niſtering a new government, were of themſelves inſuf- 


ficient motives for adopting this bold meaſure. But 
what was wanting from conſiderat ions of this kind, was 
wade up by the perſeverance of Great Britain in her 
ſchemes of coercion and conqueſt. The determined reſo- 
lution of the mother - country to ſubdue the coloniſts,” to- 
gether with the plans ſhe adopted for accompliſhing that 
purpole, and their equally determined reſolution to appeal 
to Heaven rather than ſubmit, made a declaration of in- 
pendence as neceſſary in 1776, as was the non- im- 
PAtation agreement of 1774, or the aſſumption of arme 
. | in 
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in 1775. The laſt naturally reſulted from the firſt, The 
revolution was not forced on the people by ambitious 
leaders graſping at ſupreme power, but every meaſure of 
it was forced on congreſs, by the neceſlity of the caſe 
and the voice of the people. The change of the public 
mind of America reſpecting a connexion with Great Bri- 
tain is without a parallel. In the ſhort ſpace of two years, 
nearly three millions of people paſſed over from the love 
and duty of loyal ſubjects, to the hatred and reſentment 
of enemies. : | 
The motion for declaring the colonies free and inde- 
pendent was firſt made in congreſs by Richard Henry 
Lee, of Virginia; he was warranted in making this mo- 
tion by the particular inſtructions of his immediate con- 
ſtituents, and alſo by the general voice of the people of 
all the ſtates. When the time for taking the ſubject 
under conſideration arrived, much knowiedge, ingenuity, 
and eioquence were diſplayed on both ſides of the queſ- 
tion. The debates were continued for ſome time, and 
with gieat animation. In theſe John Adams, and John 
Dickinſon, took leading and oppoſite parts. The former 
ſtrongly urged the immediate diſſolution of all 1 
connexion of the colonies with Great Britain, from the 
voice of the people, from the neceſſity of the meaſure in 
order to obtain foreign aſſiſtance, from a regard to con- 
ſiſtency, and from the proſpects of glory and happinels, 
which opened beyond the war, to a free and independent 
people. Mr. Dickinſon replied to this ſpeech. He urged 
that the preſent time was improper for the declaration of 
independence, that the war might be conducted with 
equal vigour without it, that it would divide the Ame- 
ricans, and unite the people of Great Britain againſt 
them. He then propoſed that ſome aſſurance ſhould 
be obtained of aſſiſtance from a foreign power, before 
they renounced their connexion with Great Britain, and 
that the declaration of independence ſhould be the condi- 
tion to be offered for this aſſiſtance. He likewiſe ſtated 
the diſputes that exiſted between ſeveral of the colonies, 
and propoſed that ſome meaſures for the ſettlement of 


them ſhould be determined upon, before they loſt fight of 
| that 
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that tribunal which had hitherto been the umpire of all 
their differences. | 

After a full diſcuſſion, the meaſure of declaring the 
colonies free and independent was approved, by nearly an 
unan:mous vote. The anniverſary of the day on which 
this great event took place, has ever ſince been conſe- 
crated by the Americans to religious gratitude and focial | 

pleaſures; it is conſidered by them as the birth-day of 
their freedom. | | 

The act of the united colonies for ſeparating them-. 
ſelves from the government of Great Britain, ard declar- 
ing _ independence, was expreſſed in the following 
Words: | ; 

„ When, in the courſe of human events, it becomes 
neceſſary for one people to diſſolve the political bands 
which have ———_— them with another, and to aſſume. 
among the powers of the earth, the ſeparate and equal 
ftation to which the laws of nature and of nature's God 
entitle them, a decent reſpe& to the opinions of mankind. 
requires that they ſhould declare the cauſes which impel 
them to the ſeparation. ; 

«© We hold tlieſe truths to be felf-evident, that all men 
are created equal; that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable rights; that among theſe are life, 
liberty, and the purſuit of happineſs ; that to ſecure theſe. 
rights, governments are 1 among men, de- 
riving their juſt powers from the conſent of the governed; 
that whenever any form of government becomes deſtruc- 
ve of theſe ends, it is the right of the people to alter or 
to aboliſh it, and to inſt itute a new government, laying its 
foundation on ſuch principles, and organizing its power 
in ſuch form, as to them ſhall ſeem moſt likely to effect 
their ſafety and happineſs. Prudence, indeed, will die- 
tate that governments long eſtabliſhed ſhould not be chan- 
ged for light and tranfient cauſes; and accordingly all ex- 
perience hath ſhown, that mankind are more diſpoſed to 
ſuffer, while evils are ſufferable, than to right themſelves 
by aboliſhing the ferms to which. they are accuſtomed. 
But when a long train of abuſes and uſurpations, pur- 
kung invariably the ſame object, evinces a deſign * re- 
3 * ce 
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duce them under abſolute deſpotiſm, it is their right, it 


without, and convulſions within. | 
0 He has endeavoured to prevent the population of the 
Will | ſtates, for that purpoſe obſtructing the Jaws for natural- 


is their duty, to throw off ſuch government, and to pro- | 

vide new guards for their future ſecurity. Such has he 

been the patient ſufferance of theſe colonies, and ſuch is 1 

now the neceſſity which conſtrains them to alter their 

former ſyſtems of government. The hiſtory of the preſent bit 

king of Great Britain is a hiſtory of repeated injuries and | — 
uſurpations, all having in direct object the eftabliſhment f 

of an abſolute tyranny over theſe ſtates. To prove this, = 

let facts be ſubmitted to a candid world. mw 

. £6 He has refuſed his aſſent to laws the moſt wholeſome 4 

and neceſſary for the public good. - 

«© He has forbidden his governors to paſs laws of im- 478 

mediate and preſſing importance, unleſs ſuſpended in their ah 

operation till his aſſent ſhould he obtained; and when fo wy. 
ſuſpended he has utterly neglected to attend to them. 5 

He has refuſed to paſs other laws for the accommo- 

dation of large diftrits of prope, unleſs thoſe people Ki 

would relinquiſh the right of repreſentation in the legiſ- _ 

lature, a right ineſtimable to them, and formidable to 0 

tyrants only. - * 

He has called together legiſſative bodies at places un- a= 

uſual, uncomfortable, and diſtant from the depoſitory of 0 

their public records, for the ſole purpoſe of fatiguing them arial 

1 into compliance with his meaſures. 60 
| i « He has diſſolved repreſentative houſes repeatedly, for k 
| _ appoling, with manly firmneſs, his invaſions on the rights 0 
i of the people. e | 10 
Wil „He has refuſed, for a long time after ſuch diſſolutions, 1 
| to cauſe others to be elected; whereby the legiſlative ow” 
| powers, incapable of annihilation, have returned to the gh 
| people at large for their exerciſe; the ſtate remaining in > 
Lil the mean time expoſed to all the danger of invaſion from —_ 

| lj 


WH . f 5 : | them 
ih! 1zation of foreigners; refuſing to paſs others to encou- 5 
it rage their migration hither, and railing the conditions © 
Will. of new appropriations of lands. | 
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© He has obſtructed the adminiſtration of juſtice, by 
refuſing his aſſent to laws for eſtabliſhing judiciary powers. 

« He has made judges dependant on his will alone, for 
the tenure of their offices, and the amount and payment 
of their ſalaries. 

«© He has erected a altos of new offices, and ſent 
hither ſwarms of officers to haraſs our people and eat out 
their ſubſtance. 

« He has kept among us, in time of peace, ſtanding 
armies, without the conſent of our legiſlatures. 

He has affected to render the military independent 
of, and ſuperior to, the civil power. 

He has combined with others to ſubject us to a juriſ- 
diction foreign to our conſtitution, and unack nowledged 
by our laws; giving his aſſent to their acts of nn 
legiſlation: 

«© For \ large bodies of armed troops among 
us: 

„ For protecting them, by a mock trial, from puniſh- 
ment for any murders which they ſhould commit on the 
inhabitants of theſe ſtates: | 

« For cutting off our trade with all parts of the world: 

& For impoing taxes on us without our conſent : 

& For depriving us, in many caſes, of the benefits of 
trial by jury: 

For tranſporting us beyond the ſeas to be Ude for 
pretended offences: 

„For aboliſhing the free ſyſtem of Engliſh laws in a 
neighbouring province, eſtabliſning therein an ar bitrary 
government, and enlarging its boundaries, ſo as to ren- 
der it at once an example and fit mitrument for introdu- 
cing the ſame abſolute rule into theſe colonies : 

For taking away our charters, aboliſhing our moſt 
raluable Jaws, and altering fundamentally the form of our 
goverpments: 

&« Fer ſuſpending our own legiſlatures, and declaring | 
themſelves inyeſted with power to legiſlate for us in all 
ca'es whatſoever. | 

He has abdicated government here, by declaring us 


aut of his protection, and waging war againſt us. 72 
i | | 6c 
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( He has plundered our ſeas, ravaged our coaſts, burnt 
our towns, and deſtroyed the lives of our people. L 
« Heis, at this time, tranſporting large armies of foreign 
mercenaries to complete the works of death, defolation, 
and tyranny, already begun, with circumſtances of cruelty 
and perfidy, ſcarcely paralleled in the molt barbarous ages, 
and totally unworthy the head of a civilized nation. 

He has conſtrained our fellow- citizens, taken captive 
on the high ſeas, to bear arms againſt their country, to 
become the executioners of their friends and brethren, or 
to fall themſelves by their hands. 

He has excited domeſtic inſurrections among us, and 
has endeavoured to bring on the inhabitants of our fron- 
tiers the mercile(s Indian ſavages, whoſe known rule of 
warfare is an undiſtinguiſhed deſtruction of all ages, ſexes, 
and conditions, | 

In every ſtage of theſe oppreſſions we have petitioned 
for redreſs in the moſt humble terms: Our repeated peti- 
tions have been anſwered only by repeated injury. A 
prince, whoſe character is thus marked by every act which 
may define a tyraat, is unfit to be the ruler of a free 

ople. EC 2 | 
Fear Nor have we been wanting in attention to our Britiſh 
brethren. We have warned them from time to time of 
attempts made by their legiſlature, to extend an unwar- 
rantable juriſdiction over us. We have reminded them 
of the circumſtances of our emigration and ſettlement 
here. We have appealed to their native juſtice and mag- 
nanimity, and we have conjured them, by the ties of our 
common kindred, to diſavow theſe uſurpations, which 
would inevitably interrupt our connexions and corre- 
ſpondence. They too have been deat to the voice of juf- 
tice and of conſanguinity. We muſt, therefore, acquieſce 
in the neceſſity, which denounces our ſeparation, an! 
hold them as we hold the reit of mankind, enemies in 
war, in peace, friends, | 

«© We, therefore, the repreſentatives of the United States 
of America, in general congreſs aſſembled, appealing to 
the Supreme Judge. of the world for the rectitude of 
our intentions, do in the name, and by authority of the 
TEND | goal 
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good people of theſe colonies, ſolemnly publiſh and de” 
clare, that theſe united colonies are, and of right ought _ 
to be, FREE and INDEPENDENT STATES ; that they are 

abſolved from all allegiance to the Britiſh crown; and 
that all political connexion between them and the ſtate of 
Great Britain is and ought to be totally diffolved ; and 
that, as free and independent ftates, they have full power 
to levy war, conclude peace, contract alliances, - eſtabliſh 
commerce, and to do all other acts and things which in- 
dependent ſtates may of right do. And for the ſupport 
of this declaration, with a firm reliance on the protectien 
of Divine Providence, we mutually pledge to each other 
our lives, our fortunes, and our ſacred honour, v 


« Join HAN cock, Preſident. 


& Neau. Hampſtire, Joſiah Bartlett, William Whipple, 
Matthew Thornton. Maſſachuſet's Bay, Samuel 
Adams, John Adams, Robert Treat Paine, El- 
bridge Gerry. Rhode Hand, &c. Stephen Hop- 

_ kins, William Ellery. Connecticut, Roger Sher- 
man, Samuel Huntington, William Williams, 
Oliver Wolcott. New-York, William Floyd, 
Philip Livingfton, Francis Lewis, Lewis Morris, 
New-Ferſey, Richard Stockton, John Wither- 
ſpoon, Francis Hopkinſon, John Hart, Abra- 
ham Clark. Pennſylvania, Robert Morris, Ben- 
jamin Ruſh, Benjamin Franklin, John Morton, 
George Clymer, James Smith, George Taylor, 
James Wilſon, George Roſs. Delaabare, Cæſar 

odney, George Read, Maryland, Samuel Chaſe, 

William Paca, Thomas Stone, Charles Carroll, 

of Carrollton. Virginia, George Wythe, Rich- 
ard Henry Lee, Thomas Jefferſon, Benjamin 
Harriſon, Thomas Nelſon, jun. Francis Light— 
foot Lee, Carter Braxton. North-Carolina, Wil. 
liam Hooper, Joſeph Hewes, John Penn. South. 
Carolina, Edward Rutledge, Thomas Heyward, 
jun. Thomas Lynch, jun. Arthur Middleton, 

Georgia, Button Gwinnet, Lyman Hall, George 

Walton,” 3 | 
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From the promulgation of this declaration, every thi 
aſſumed a — 2 The Americans no longer = 
peared . in the character of ſubjects in arms againſt their 
ſovereign, but as an independent people, repelling the at- 
tacks of an invading foe. The propoſitions and ſuppli- 
cations for reconciliation were done away. The diſpute 
was brought to a ſingle point, whether the late-Britih 
colories ſhould be conquered provinces, or free and inde. 
. dependent ſtates. | | 105 
All political connexion between Great Britain and her 
colonies being diſſolved, the inſtitution of new. forms of 
government became unavoidable. The neceſſity of this 
was ſo urgent, that congreſs *, before the declaration of 
independence, had recommended to the reſpective aſſem- 
blies and conventions of the United States, to adopt ſuch 
governments as ſhould, in their opinion, beſt conduce to 
the happineſs and ſafety of their conſtituents. During 
more than twelve months the coloniſts had been held to- 
gether by the force of ancient habits, and by laws under 
the ſimple ſtyle of recommendations. The impropriety 
of proceeding in courts of juſtice by the authority of a 
ſovereign, againſt whom the colonies were in arms, was 
ſelf- evident. The impoſſibility of governing, for any 
length of time, three millions of people, by the ties of 
honour, without the authority of law, was equally appa- 
rent. The rejection of Britiſh ſovereignty therefore drew 
after it the neceſſity of fixing on. ſome other principle of 
government. The genius of the Americans, their repub- 
lican habits and ſentiments, naturally led them to ſubſtt- 
tute the majeſty of the people, in lieu of diſcarded royalty, 
The kingly office was dropped, but in moſt of the ſub- 
ordinate departments of government, ancient forms and 
names were retained. Such a portion of power had at 
all times been exerciſed by the people and their repre- 
ſentatives, that the change of ſovereignty was hardly per- 
ceptible, and the revolution took place without violence 
or convulſion. Popular elections elevated private citizens 


to the ſame offices which formerly had been conferred by 
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royal appointment. The people felt an uninterrupted 
e of the eng of law and government un- 
der old names, though derived from a new ſovereignty, 
and were ſcarcely ſenſible of any change in their political 
conſtitution. The checks and balances which reſtrained” 
the popular aſſemblies under the royal government, were 
partly dropped and partly retained, by fubſtituting ſome- 
thing of the ſame kind. The temper of the people would 
not permit that any one man, however exalted by office, 
or diſtinguiſhed by abilities, ſnould have à negative on 
the declared ſenſe of a majority of their repreſentatives; 
but the experience of all ages had taught them the danger 
of lodging all power in one body of men. A ſecond 
branch of legiſlature, conſiſting of a few ſele& perſons, 
under the name of ſenate, or council, was therefore con- 
ſtituted in eleven of the thirteen ſtates, and their concur- 
rence made neceſſary to give the validity of law to the ats 
of a more numerous branch of popular repreſentatives. 
New-York and Maſſachuſrts went one ſtep further. The 
former conſtituted a council of reviſion, conſiſting of the 
governor and the heads of judicial departments, on whoſe 
object ing to any propoſed law, a reconſideration became 
necefſary, and unleſs it' was confirmed by two-thirds of 
both houſes, it could have no operation. A fimilar 
power was given to the governor of Maſſachuſets : Georgia 
and Pennſylvania were the only ſtates whoſe legiſlature 
conſiſted of only one branch. Though many in theſe 
ſtates, and a majority in all the others, ſaw and acknow- 
ledged the propriety of a compounded legiſlature, yet the 
mode of creating two branches out of a homogeneous 
maſs of people, was a matter of difficulty. No diſtine- 
tion of ranks exiſted in the colonies, and none were en- 
titled to any rights, but ſuch as were common to all, 
Some poſſeſſed more wealth than others, but riches and 
ability were not always affociated. Ten of the eleven' 
ſtates, whoſe legiſlatures conſiſted of two branches, or- 
dained that the members of both ſhouid be elected by the 
people. This rather made two co-ordinate houſes of re- 
preſentatives, than a check on a ſingle one, by the mode- 
ration of a ſelect few, Maryland adopted a ſingular plan 
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for, conſtituting an independent ſenate. ;; By her eonſti- 


tution, the members of that body were elected for five 
years, while the members of the houle of delegates held 
their | ſeats, only for one. The number of ſenators was 
only. fifteen, and they were all elected indiſcriminately 
from the inhabitants of any part of the ſtate, excepting 
that nine of them were to be reſidents on the weſt, and fix 
on the eaſt ſide of the Cheſapeak Bay. They were elected 


not immediately by the people, but by electors, two from 


each county, appointed by the inhabitants for that ſole 
purpoſe. By theſe regulations, the ſenate of Maryland 
conſiſted of men of influence, integrity, and abilities 
and juch as were a real and beneficial check on the haſty 
proceedings of a more numerous branch of popular repre- 
ſentatives. The laws: of that ſtate were well digeſted, 
and its intereſts ſteadily purſued, with a peculiar unity 
of ſyſtem ;. while elſewhere it too often happened, in the 
fluctuation of public aſſemblies, and where the legiſlative 
department was not ſufficiently checked, that paſſion and 

party predominated over principle and public good. 
Pennſylvania, inſtead of a legiſlative council or ſenate, 
adopted the expedient of publiſhing bills after the ſecond 
reading, for the information of the inhabitants. This 
bad its advantages and diſadvantages. It prevented the 
precipitate adoption of new regulations, and gave an op- 
ortunity of aſcertaining the ſenſe of the people on thoſe 
— which they were to be bound: But it carried the 
ſpirit of diſcuſſion into every corner, and diſturbed the 
peace and harmony of neighbourhoods. By making the 
buſineſs of government the duty of every man, it drew 
off the attention of many from the ſteady purſuit of their 

reſpective buſineſſes. 2 ty | 

The ſtate of Pennſylvania alſo adopted another con- 
ſtitution peculiar to itſelf, under the denomination of 2 
council of cenſors. I heſe were to be choſen once every 
ſeven years, and were authoriſed to inquire whether the 
conſtitution had been preſerved—whether the legiſlative 
and executive branch of government had performed their 
duty, or aſſumed to themſelves, or exerciſed other of 
greater powers than thoſe to which they were anne, 
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ally entitled: To inquire whether the public taxes had 
been juſtly laid and collected, and in what manner the 

blic monies had been diſpoſed of, and whether the laws: 
2 been duly executed. However excellent this inſtitu- 
tion may appear in theory, it is doubtful whether in 
practice it will anſwer any valuable end. It moſt cer- 
tainly s a door for diſcord, and furnifhes abundant 
matter for periodical altercation. Either from the diſpo- 
ſition of its inhabitants, its form of government, or ſome 
other cauſe, the people of Pennſylvania have conſtantly 
been in a ſtate of fermentation. The end of one public 
controverſy has been the beginning of another. From 
the colliſion of parties, the minds of the citizens were 
ſharpened, and their active powers improved; but internal 
harmony has been unknown. Thoſe who were out of 
place ſo narrowly watched thoſe who were in, that no- 
thing injurious to the public could be eaſily effected; but 
from the fluctuation of power, and the total want of per- 
manent ſyſtem, nothing great or laſting could with ſafety 
de undertaken, or proſecuted to effect. Under all theſe 
diſadvantages the ſtate flouriſned, and, from the induſtry 
and ingenuity of its inhabitants, acquired an unrivalled 
aſeendancy in arts and manufactures. This muſt, in a 
great meaſure, be aſcribed to the influence of habits, of 
order, and induftry, that had long prevailed. | 
The Americans agreed in appointing a ſupreme exe- 
cutive head to each ſtate, with the title either of governor 
or preſident, They allo agreed in deriving the whole 
powers of government, either mediately or immediately, 
from the people, In the eaſtern ſtates, and in New-York, 
their governors were elected by the inhabitants, in their 
reſpective towns or counties, and in the other ſtates by the 
legiſlatures; but in no caſe was the ſmalleſt tittle of 
| power exerciſed from hereditary right. New-York was 
the only ſtate which inveſted” its governor with executive 
authority without a council. Such was the extreme 
jealouſy of power which pervaded the American ſtates, 
that they did not think proper to truſt the man of their 
choice with the power of executing their own determina- 
tions, without obliging him in many caſes to take the 
ene | BB3 advice 
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for, conſtituting an independent ſenate, ;; By her eonſti. 


tution, the members of that body were elected for five 
years, while the members of the houſe of delegates held 
their ſeats, only for one. The number of ſenators was 
only fiſteen, and they were all elected indiſcriminately 
from the inhabitants of any part of the ſtate, excepting 
that nine of them were to be reſidents on the weſt, and ſix 
on the eaſt ſide of the Cheſapeak Bay. They were elected 


not immediately by the people, but by electors, two from 


each county, appointed by the inhabitanis for that ſole 
purpoſe. By theſe regulations, the ſenate of Maryland 
conſiſted of men of influence, integrity, and abilities; 
and juch as were a real and beneficial check on the haſty 
proceedings of a more numerous branch of popular repre- 
ſentatives. The laws: of that ſtate were well digeſted, 
and its intereſts ſteadily purſued, with a peculiar unity 
of ſyſtem; while elſewhere it too often happened, in the 
fluQuation of public aſſemblies, and where the legiſlative 
department was not ſufficiently checked, that paſſion and 
party predominated over principle and public good. 
Pennſylvania, inſtead of a legiſlative council or ſenate, 
adopted the expedient of publiſhing bills after the ſecond 
reading, for the information of the inhabitants. This 
bad its advantages and diſadvantages. It prevented the 
precipitate adoption of new regulations, and gave an op- 
ortunity of aſcertaining the ſenſe of the people on thoſe 
laws by which they were to be bound: But it carried the 
ſpirit of diſcuſſion into every corner, and diſturbed the 
peace and harmony of neighbourhoods. By making the 
buſineſs of government the duty of every man, it drew 
off the attention of many from the ſteady purſuit of their 
reſpective buſineſſes. i 7 | 
The ſtate of Pennſylvania alſo adopted another con- 
Kitution peculiar to itſelf, under the denomination of a 
council of cenſors. I heſe were to be choſen once every 
ſeven years, and were authoriſed to inquire whether the 
conſtitution had been preſerved—whether the legiſlative 
and executive branch of government had performed their 
duty, or aſſumed to themſelves, or exerciſed other of 
greater powers than thoſe to which they were R's 
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ally entitled: To inquire whether the public taxes had 
been juſtly laid and collected, and in what manner the 
blic monies had been diſpoſed of, and whether the laws 
2 been duly executed. However excellent this inſtitu- 
tion may appear in theory, it is doubtful whether in 
practice it will anſwer any valuable end. It moſt cer- 
tainly s a door for diſcord, and furnifhes abundant 
matter for periodical altercation. Either from the diſpo- 
ſition of its inhabitants, its form of government, or ſome” 
other cauſe, the people of Pennſylvania have conſtantly 
been in a ſtate of fermentation. The end of one public: 
controverſy has been the beginning of another. From 
the collifion of parties, the minds of the citizens were 
ſharpened, and their active powers improved; but internal 
harmony has been unknown. Thoſe who were out of 
place fo narrowly watched thoſe who were in, that no- 
thing injurious” to the public could be eaſily effected; but 
from the fluctuation of power, and the total want of per- 
manent ſyſtem, nothing great or laſting could with ſafety 
de undertaken, or proſecuted to effect. Under all theſe 
diſadvantages the ſtate flouriſhed, and, from the induſtry 
and ingenuity of its inhabitants, acquired an unrivalled 
aſeendancy in arts and manufactures. This muſt, in a 
great meaſure, be aſcribed to the influence of habits, of 
order, and induſtry, that had long prevailed. | 
The Americans agreed in appointing a ſupreme exe- 
| cutive head to each ſtate, with the title either of governor 
or preſident. They alſo agreed in deriving the whole 
powers of government, either mediately or immediately, 
from the people. In the eaſtern ſtates, and in New-York, 
their governors were elected by the inhabitants, in their 
reſpective towns or counties, and in the other ſtates by the 
legiſlatures; but in no caſe was the ſmalleſt tittle of 
power exerciſed from hereditary right, New-York was 
the only ſtate which inveſted its governor with executive 
authority without a council. Such was the extreme 
| jealouſy of power which pervaded the American ſtates, 
that they did not think proper to truſt the man of their 
choice with the power of executing their own determina- 
tions, without obliging him in many caſes to take the 
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advice of ſuch counſellors as they thought proper to no- 
The diſadvantages of the inſtitution far out- 


minate. 
weighed its advantages. Had the governors ſucceeded by 
hereditary right, a council would have been often neceſ- 
ſary to ſupply the real want of abilities; but when an in- 


dividual had been ſelected by the people as the fitteſt per- 


ſon for diſcharging the duties of this high department, to 
fetter him with a council was either to leſſen his capacity 
of doing good, or to furniſh him with a ſkreen for doing 
evil. It deſtroyed the ſecrecy, vigour, and deſpatch, 
which the executive power onght to poſſeſs ; and hy make 
ing government acts the acts of a body, diminiſhed indi- 
vidual reſponſibility. In ſome ſtates it greatly enhanced 
the expenſes of government, and in all, retarded its ope- 
rations without any equivalent advantages. | | 
New-York, in another particular, diſplayed political 
ſagacity ſuperior to her neighbours. This was in her 
council of appointment, conſiſting of one ſenator from 
each of her four great election diſtricts, authoriſed to de- 
ſignate proper perſons for filling vacancies in the executive 
departments of government, Large bodies are far from 
being the moſt proper depoſitaries of the power of ap- 
pointing to offices. The aſſiduous attention of candidates 
is too apt to bias the voice of individuals in popular aſ- 
ſemblies. Beſides, in ſuch appointments, the reſponſibility 
for the conduct of the officer is in a great meaſure anni- 
hilated. The concurrence of a ſelect few on the nomina- 
tion of one, ſeems a more eligible mode for ſecuring 4 
roper choice, than appointments made either by one, or 
be a numerous body. In the former caſe there would be 
danger of favouritiſm; in the latter, a modeſt unaſſuming 
merit would be overlooked, in fayour of the forward and 
obſequious. | | 1 
A rotation of public officers made a part of moſt of tie 
American conftitutions, Frequent elections were required 
by all, but ſeveral proceeded ſtill farther, and deprived the 
electors of the power of continuing the ſame office in the 


ſame hands, after a ſpecified. length of time. Young 


politicians ſuddenly called from the ordinary walks of 
life, to make laws and inſtitute forms of nern 
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turned their attention to the hiſtories of ancient republics, 
and the writings of ſpeculative men on the ſubject of 
government. This led them into many errors, and occa- 
toned them to adopt opinions, unſuitable to the ſtate 
of ſociety in America, and contrary to the genius of real 
republicaniſm. , | 

The principle of rotation was carried ſo far, that in 
ſorie of the ſtates, public officers in ſeveral departments 
ſcarcely knew their official duty, till they were obliged to 
retire and give place to others, as ignorant as they had 
been on their firſt appointment. If offices had been inſti- 
tuted for the benefit of the holders, the policy of diffuſing 
theſe benefits would have been proper ; but inſtituted as 
they were for the convenience of the public, the end was 
marred by ſuch frequent changes. By confining the ob- 
jets of choice, it diminiſhed the privileges of electors, 
and frequently deprived them of the liberty of chuſing the 
man who, from previous experience, was of all men the 
moſt ſuitable. The favourers of this ſyſtem of rotation 
contended for it, as likely to prevent a perpetuity of office 
and power in the ſame individual or family, and as a ſe- 
curity againſt hereditary honours. To this it was re- 
plied, that free, fair, and frequent elections were the moſt 
natural and proper ſecurities tor the liberties of the peoples, 
It produced a more general diffuſion of political Know- 
ledge, but made more ſmatterers than adepts in the 
ſcience of government. 

As a farther ſecurity for the continuance of republican 
principles in the American conſtitution, they agreed in 

prohibiting all hereditary honours and diſtinftion of 
ranks. 

It is not eaſy to define the power of the ſtate legiſla- 
| tures, ſo as to prevent a claſhing between their juriſdic- 

tion and that of the general government. On mature de- 
liberation it was thought proper, that the former ſhould 
| be abridged of the power of forming any other confede- 
ration or alliance - of laying on any impoſts or duties that 
might interfere with treaties made by congreſs—or keep- 
ing up any veſſels of war, or granting letters of marque or 
reprilals, The powers of cangrels were allo defined, 
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Of theſe the principal were as follows: To have the ſole el. 

and excluſive right of determining on peace and war—of + 

ſending and receiving ambaſſadors—of entering into trea. 4 p 

ties and alliances—of granting letters of marque and re. 7 

prifals in time of war to be the laſt reſort on appeal in 8 

all diſputes between two or more ſtates—to have the ſole goir 

and excluſive right of N the alloy and value of * 

coin —of fixing the ſtandard of weights and meaſures— Wu 

regulating the trade and managing all affairs with the batt: 

Indians—eftabliſhing and regulating poſt- offices to bor- Fs 

row money or emit bills om the credit of the United States requ 

to build and equip a navy—to agree upon the number latte 

of land forces, and to make requiſitions from each ſtate for 5 

its quota of men, in proportion to the number of its white F Wd: 

inhabitants. f - FT of th 
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exertions to effebt the reduction of New-York. General 
Lee, while the Britiſh were yet in poſſeſſion of the capi- 
tal of Maſſachuſets, had been detached from Cambridge, 
to put Long Iſland and New-York into a poſture of de- 
fence. As the departure of the Britiſh from Boſton 
became more certain, the probability of their inſtantly 
going ro New- Vork increaſed the neceſſity of collecting 
a force for its ſafety, It had been therefore agreed in a. 
council of war, that five regiments, together with a rifle 
battalion, ſhould march without delay to New-York, and 
that the ſtates of New-York and New- Jerſey ſhould be 
requeſted to furniſh the former two thouſand, and the 
latter one thouſand men for its immediate defence. Ge- 
neral Waſhington ſoon followed, and early in April 
fixed his head quarters in that city. A. new diſtribution 
of the American army took place: Part was left in Maſ- 
ſachuſets, between two and three thouſand were ordered to 
Canada, but the greater part rendezvouſed at New-York. 
Experience had taught the Americans the difficulty 
of attacking an army after it had effected a lodgment. 
They therefore made ſtrenuous exertions to prevent the 
| Britiſh from enjoying the advantages in New-York, 
which had reſulted from 'their having been permitted to 
land and fortify themſelves in Boſton. The ſudden 
commencement of hoſtilities in Maſſachuſets, together 
with the previous undiſturbed landing of the royal army, 
allowed no time for deliberating on a ſyſtem of war. A 
change of circumſtances indicated the propriety of fixing 
on a plan for conducting the defence of the new-formed 
ſtates. On this occaſion general Waſhington, after much 
thought, determined on a war of poſts, This mode of 
conducting military operations gave confidence to the 
Americans, and beſides, it both retarded and alarmed 
their adverſaries. The ſoldiers in the American army 
were new levies, and had not yet learned to ſtand unco- 
vered before the inſtruments of death; habituating them 
to the found of fire-arms, while they were ſheltered from 
danger, was one ſtep towards inſpiring them with a por- 
tion of mechanical courage. The Britiſh gs 
y un- 
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Of theſe the principal were as follows: To have the ſole 
and excluſive right of determining on peace and war—of 
ſending and receiving ambaſſadors—of entering into trea. 
ties and alliances—of granting letters of marque and re. 


ifals in time of war—to be the laſt reſort on appeal in 
all diſputes between two or more ſtates—to have the ſole 


atid excluſive right of regulating the alloy and value of 


coin—of fixing the ſtandard of weights and meaſures— 


regulating the trade and managing all affairs with the 
Itidians—eftabliſhing and regulating poſt- offices to bor. 


row money or emit bills on the credit of the United States 


— to build and equip a navy to agree upon the number 


of land forces, and to make requiſitions from each ſtate for 
its quota of men, in proportion to the number of its white 


inhabitants. | | | 
On the fourth day after the arrival of the Britiſh off Sandy 


Hook congreſs ratified the declaration of independence; 


it was publiſhed at the head of the American army, and 
though they were eye-witneſſes of the immenſe force which 
was preparing to act againſt them, both officers and pri- 
vates gave every evidence of their hearty me of 
the decree which ſevered the colonies from Great Britain, 
and ſubmitted to the deciſion of the ſword, whether they 
ſhould be free ſtates or conquered provinces. | 
It had early occurred to general Waſhington, that the 
poſſeſſion of New-York would be with the Britiſh a fa- 
vourite object. Its central ſituation and contiguity to 
the ocean enabled them 'to carry with facility the war to 
any pat of the ſea- coaſt. The poſſeſſion of it was ren- 
dered ſtil] more valuable by the eaſe with which it could 
be maintained. Surrounded on all ſides by water, it 
was defenſible by a ſmall number of Britiſh ſhips, againſt 
adverſaries whote whole navy conſiſted ory, a few fri- 
gates. Hudſon's river being —— for ſhips of the 
largeſt ſize to a great diſtance, afforded an opportunity 
of ſevering the eaſtern from the more ſouthern ſtates, 
1 — of preventing almoſt any communication between 
- them, | A ney | | 
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exertions to effect the reduction of New-York. General 
Lee, while the Britiſh were yet in poſſeſſion of the capi- 
tal of Maſſachuſets, had been detached from Cambridge, 
to put Long Iſland and New-York into a poſture of de- 
| fence. As the departure of the Britiſh from Boſton 
became more certain, the probability of their inſtantly 
going to New-York increaſed the neceſſity of collecting 
a force for its ſafety, It had been therefore agreed in a 
council of war, that five regiments, together with a rifle 
battalion, ſhould march without delay to New-York, and 
that the ſtates of New-York and New- Jerſey ſhould be 
requeſted to furniſh the former two thouſand, and the 
latter one thouſand men for its immediate defence. Ge- 
neral Waſhington ſoon followed, and early in April 
fixed his head quarters in that city. A new diſtribution 
of the American army took place: Part was left in Maſ- 
ſachuſets, between two and three thouſand were ordered to 
Canada, but the greater part rendezvouſed at New-York. 
Experience had taught the Americahs the difficulty 
of attacking an army after it had effected a lodgment. 
They therefore made ſtrenuous exertions to prevent the 
Britiſh from enjoying the advantages in New-York, 
which had reſulted from their having been permitted to 
land and fortify themſelves in Boſton. The ſudden 
commencement of hoſtilities in Maſſachuſets, together 
with the previous undiſturbed landing of the royal army, 
allowed no time for deliberating on a ſyſtem of war. A 
change of circumſtances indicated the propriety of fixing 
on a plan for conducting the defence of the new-formed 
ſtates. On this occaſion general Waſhington, after much 
thought, determined on à war of poſts. This mode of 
conducting military operations gave confidence to the 
Americans, and beſides, it both retarded and alarmed 
their adverſaries. The ſoldiers in the American army 
were new levies, and had not yet learned to ſtand unco- 
vered before the inſtruments of death; habituating them 
to the ſound of fire- arms, while they were ſheltered from 
danger, was one ſtep towards inſpiring them with a por- 
tion of mechanical courage. The Britiſh 3 
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Bunker's Hill, and had no ſmall reverence for even flight 


fortifications, when defended by freemen. From views 
of this kind, works were erected in and about New Vork, 


or Os Iſland, and the heights - of Haerlem. Thele, 
des batteries, wert field redoubts, formed of earth, 


with a parapet and ditch. The former were ſometimes 
fraiſed, and tlie latter palifadoed, but they were in no 


inſtance formed te ſuſtain a ſiege. Slight as they were, 
the e was nearly waſted away before they were ſo 
9 


far reduced, as to permit the royal army to penetrate into 
the country. 20 | CLE Wh 

The war having taken a more important turn than in 
the preceding year had been foreſeen, congreſs, at the 
2 of the campaign, found themſelves deſtitute of a 
force ſufficient for their defence. They therefore in 


ſylvania, Maryland, and Delaware, to be in conſtant ſer- 
vice to the firſt day of the enſuing December. Congreſs 
at the fame time called for 13, 9800 of the common mi- 
litia from Maſſachuſets, Connecticut, New- Vork, and 
New-Jerſey. The men for forming the flying camp 
were generally procured, but there were great deficiencies 
of the militia, and many of thoſe who obeyed their 
country's call, manifeſted a reluctance to ſubmit to the 
neceſſary diſcipline of camps. b 

The difficulty of providing the troops with arms while 
before Boſton, was exceeded by the ſuperior difficulty of 
ſupplying them in their new poſition, By the returns of 


the ' garriſon at Fort Montgomery, in the highlands, in 


April, it appeared that there were 208 privates, and 
only 41 muſkets fit for uſe. In the garriſon at Fort 
Conſtitution there were 136 men, and only 68 mnſkets fit 
for uſe. Flints were-alſo much wanted. Lead __ 
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have been equally deficient, had: not a ſupply for the 
muſquetry been obtained by ſtripping dwelling-houſes. 
The uncertainty of the place where the Britiſh would 
commence their operations added much to the embarraſſ- 
ment of general Waſhington. Not only each colony, 
but each ſea-port town, ſuppoſed itſelf to be the object of 
the Britiſh, and was ardent in its fupplications to the com- 
mander in chief for his peculiar attention. The people af 
Maſſachuſets were ſtrongly impreſſed with an idea, that 
the evacuation of Boſton was only a feint, and that the 
Britiſh army would ſoon return. They were for that rea- 
ſon very deſirous, that the continental troops ſhould not 
be withdrawn from their ſtate.» The inhabitants of 
Rhode Iſland urged, in a long petition, that their mari- 
time fituation expoſed them to uncommon danger, while 
their great exertions in fitting out armed veſſels had de- 
prived them of many of their citizens: They therefore 
prayed for a body of continental ſoldiers to be ſtationed for 
their conſtant and peculiar defence. So various were the 
applications for troops, ſo numerous the calls for arms, 
that a decided conduct became neceſſary to prevent the 
feeble American force, and the deficient ſtock of public 
arms, from being divided and ſubdivided, ſo as to be un- 
equal to the proper defence of any one place. 5 
In this criſis of particular danger, the people of News- 
Vork acted with ſpirit. Though they knew they were 
to receive the firſt impreſſion of the Britiſh army, yet their 
convention reſolved, that all perſons reſiding. within the 
ſtate- of New-York, and claiming protection from its 
laws, owed it allegiance, and that any perſon owing it al- 
legiance, and levying war againſt the ſtate, or being an 
adherent to the king of Great Britain, ſhould be deemed 
guilty of treaſon, and ſuffer death.. They alſo reſolved 
that one fourth of the militia of Weſt Cheſter, Dutcheſs, 
and Orange counties, ſhould be forthwith. drawn out far 
the defence of the liberties, property, wives, and children, 
of the good people of. the ſtate, to be continued in ſer- 
vice till the laſt day of December, and * that as the in- 
habitants of King's County had determined not to op- 
pole the enemy, a committee ſhouid be appointed to 
* inquire 


- Panied the ſame. 
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Inquire into the authenticity of theſe reports, and to dif- 
arm and ſecure the diſaffected; to remove or deſtroy the 
ſtock of grain, and, if neceſſary, to lay the whole coun. 
try waſte.” 4 +. | 

The two royal commiſſioners, admiral and general 
Howe, thought proper, before they commenced their mi- 
litary operations, to try what might be done in their civil 
capacity, towards effecting a reunion between Great 
Britain and the colonies. It was one of the firſt acts of 
lord Howe, to ſend on ſhore a circular letter to ſeveral of 
the royal governors in America, informing them of the 
late act of parliament, © for reſtoring peace to the colo. 
Nies, and granting pardon to ſuch as ſhould deſerve mercy,” 
and defiring them to publiſh a declaration which accom. 
In this he informed the coloniſts of 
the powers with which his brother and he were entruſted, 
« of granting general or particular pardons to all thoſe 
who, though they had deviated from their allegiance, 
were willing to return to their dnty,”* and of declaring 
& any colony, province, county, or town, port, diſtrict, 
or place, to be at the peace of his majeſty.” Congreſs, 
impreſſed with a belief, that the propoſals of the commil. 
ſioners, inſtead of diſuniting the people, would have 2 
contrary effect, ordered them to be ſpeedily publiſhed in 
the ſeveral American newſpapers. Had a redreſs of 
grievances been at this late hour offered, though the 
Honour of the ſtates was involved in ſupporting their late 
declaration of independence, yet the love of peace, and 
the bias of great numbers to their parent ſtate, would in 
all probability have made a powerful party for reſcinding 
the act of ſeparation, and for reuniting with Great Britain. 
But when it appeared that the power of the royal commil- 
fioners was little more than to grant pardons, congrel 
appealed to the good ſenſe of the people for the neceſſiy 
of adhering to the act of independence. The reſolution 
for publiſhing the circular letter, and the declaration of 
the royal commiſſioners, aſſigned a reaſon thereof to by, 
e that the good people of the United States may be in- 


formed of what nature are the commiſſioners, and what 
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of Great Britain had endeavoured to amuſe and diſarm 
them, and that the few who ſtill remain ſuſpended by a 
hope, founded either in the juſtice or moderation of their 
late king, may now at length be convinced that the valour 
alone ot their country is to ſave its liberties.” | 

About the ſame time flags were ent aſhore by lord 
Howe with a letter directed to George Waſhington, Eſq. 
which he refuſed to receive, as not being addrefled to him 
with the title due to his rank. In his letter to congreſs 
on this ſubject he wrote as follows : I would not on any 
occaſion ſacrifice eſſentials to punctilio; but in this inſtance 
I deemed it a duty to my country and appointment, to in- 
ſiſt on that reſpe&t, which in any other than a pores 
view I would willingly have waved.** Congreſs applauded 
his conduct in a public reſolution, and at the ſame time 
directed, that no letter or. meſſage ſhould be received on 
any occaſion whatever, from the enemy, by the com- 
mander in chief, or others the commanders of the Ame- 
rican army, but ſuch as were directed to them in the cha- 
rafters they ſeverally ſuſtained. 

Some time after adjutant-general Patterſon was (ent to 
New-York by general Howe, with a letter addrefled to 
general Waſhington, &c. &c. &c. On an interview the 
adjutant-general, after expreſſing his high eſteem for the 
perſon and character of the American general, and de- 
claring, that it was not intended to derogate from the 
reſpect due to his rank, expreſſed his hopes that the et 
ceteras would remove the impediments to their corre- 
ſpondence. General Wafhington replied, . That a letter 
directed to any perſon in a public character ſhould have 
ſome deſcription of it, otherwiſe it would appear a mere 
private letter; that it was true the ef ceteras implied 
every thing, but they alſo implied any thing ; and that he 
ſhould therefore decline the receiving of any letter directed 
to him as a private perſon, when it related to his public 
ſtation.” A long conference enſued, in which the adju- 
tant-general obſerved, „that the commiſſioners were 
armed with great powers, and would be very happy in ef- 
fecting an accommodation. He received for anſwer, 
that from what appeared, their powers were only to 
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grant pardon; that they who had committed no fault 
wanted no pardon.” Soon after this interview, a letter 
from Howe, reſpecting priſoners, which was properly ad- 
dreſſed to Waſhington, was received. 

While the Britiſh, by their manifeſtoes and declara. 
tions, were endeavouring to ſeparate thoſe who preferred a 
reconciliation with Great Britain from choſe who were 
the friends of independence, congreſs, by ſimilar policy, 
was attempting to detach the foreigners, who had come 
with the royal troops, from the ſervice of his Britannic 
majeſty. Before hoſtilities had commenced, the follow- 
ing reſolution was adopted and circulated among thoſe on 
whom it was intended to operate: Reſolved, that theſe 
ſtates will receive all ſuch foreigners who ſhal! leave the 
armies of his Britannic majeſty in America, and ſhall 
chuſe to become members of any of theſe ſtates, and they 


ſhall be protected in the free exerciſe of their reſpective 


religions, and be inveſted with the rights, privileges, and 
immunities of natives, as eſtabliſhed by the laws of theſe 
ſtates 3 and moreover, that this congreſs will provide for 
every ſuch perſcn fifty acres of unappropriated lands in 
ſome of theſe ſtates, to be held by him and his heirs as ab- 
ſolute property.“ 2 | 

The numbers which were prepared to oppoſe the Bri- 
tiſh, when they ſhould diſembark, made them for ſome 
time cautions of proceeding to their projected land ope- 
rations ; but the ſuperiority of their navy enabled them 
to go by water whitherſoever they pleaſed. 

On the x2th of July, a Britiſh forty-gun fhip, with 
ſome ſmaller veſſels, failed up North River, without re- 
ceiving any damage of conſequence, though fired upon 
from the batteries of New-York, Paule's Hook, Red 
Bank, and Governor's Iſland. An attempt was made, not 
long after, with two fire ſhips, to deftroy the Britiſh veſ- 
iels in the North River, but without effecting any thing 
more than the burning of a tender. They were alſo at- 
tacked: with row. gallies, but to little purpoſe. After 
ſome time the Phoenix and Roſe men of war came down 
the river, and joined the fleet, Every effort of the Ame- 


ricans from their batteries on land,. as well as their ex- 
| ertions 
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ertions on the water, proved ineffectual. The Britiſh . 
ſhips paſſed with leſs loſs than was generally expected; 
but nevertheleſs the damage they received was ſuch as 
deterred them from frequently repeating the experiment. 
In two or three inſtances they aſcended the North River, 
and in one or two the Eaſt River, but thoſe which failed 
up the forrner ſpeedily returned, and by their return a free 
communication was opened through the upper part of 
the ſtate.. | . 4 
The American'army in and near New-York amounted 
to 17,225 men. Theſe were moſtly new troops, and 
were divided in many ſmall and unconnected poſts, ſome 
of which were fifteen miles removed from others. The 
Britiſh force about New-York was increaſing by frequent 
ſucceſſive arrivals from Halifax, South-Carolina, Flo- 
rida, the Weſt Indies, and. Europe. But ſo many unfore- 
ſeen delays had taken place, that the month of Auguſt 
was far advanced before they were in a condition to open 
the campaign. | 
When all things were ready, the Britiſh commanders 
reſolved to make their firſt attempt upon Long Iſland. | | 
This was preferred to New-York, as it abounded with | | 
thoſe ſupplies which their forces required. | | 
The Britiſh landed, without oppoſition, between two 
ſmall towns, Utrecht and Graveſend. The American 
works protected a ſmall peninſula, having Wallabout Bay 
to the left, and ſtretching over to Red Hook on the right, | 
the Eaſt River being in their rear. General Sullivan; = | 
with a ſtrong force, was encamped within theſe works at | 
Brooklyne. From the eaſt fide of the narrows runs a | | 
ridge of hills covered with thick wood, about five or fix | 
miles in length, which terminates near Jamaica. There 
were three paſſes through theſe hills, one near the nar- 
rows, a ſecond on the Flatbuſh road, and a third on the 
Bedford road, and they are all defenſible. Theſe were 
the only roads which could be paſſed from the ſouth ſide 
of the hills to the American lines, except a road which 
led round the eaſterly end of the hills to Jamaica. The 
Americans had 800 men on each of theſe roads, and 
colonel Miles was placed with his battalion of riflemen, 
C2 to 
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to guard the road from the ſouth of the hills to Jamaica, 
and to watch the motions of the Britiſh. 

General de Heiſter, with his Heſſians, took poſt at 
Flatbuſh in the evening of the 26th of Auguſt. In the 
following night the greater part of the Br:...n army, com- 
manded by general Clinton, marched to gain the road 
leading round the eaſterly end of the hills to Jamaica, ayd 
to turn the left of the Americans. He arrived about two 
hours before day within half a mile of this road. One of 
his parties fell in with a patrole of American officers, 
and took them all priſoners, which prevented the early 
tranimiſſion of inteiligence. Upon the firſt appearance 
of day, general Clinton advanced, and took poſſeſſion of 
the heights over which the road paſſed. General Grant, 
with the left wing, advanced along the coaſt by the weſt 


road, near the narrows; but this was intended chiefly 


as a feint. | 5 
The guard which was ſtationed at this road fled with- 
out making any reſiſtance. A few of them were after- 
wards rallied, and lord Stirling advanced with 1 500 men, 
and took poſſeſſion of a hill about two miles from the 
American camp, and in front of general Grant, | 
An attack was made very early in the morning of the 
27th of Auguſt, by the Heſſians from Flatbuſh, under 
general de Heiſter, and by general Grant on the coaſt, 
and was well ſupported for a conſiderable time by both 
ſides. The Amer:cans who oppoſed general de Heiſter 
were firſt informed of the approach of general Clinton, 
who had come round on their left. They immediately 
began to retreat to their camp, but were intercepted by 
the right wing under general Clinton, who got into the 
rear of their left, and attacked them with his light-infan- 
try and dragoons while returning to their lines. They 
were driven back till they were met by the Heſſians. 
They were thus alternately chaſed and intercepted, be- 
tween general de Heiſter and general Clinton. Some of 


their regiments nevertheleſs found their way to the camp. 
The Americans under lord Stirling, conſiſting of colonel 
Miles's two battalions, colonel] Atlee's, colonel Small- 
wood's, and colonel Hatche's regiments, who were as 
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gaged with general Grant, fought with great reſolution 
for about fix hours. They were un'nformed of the move- 
ments made by general Clinton, till ſome of the troops 
under his command had traverſed the whole extent of 
country in their rear. Their retreat was thus intercepted; 
but ſeveral, notwithſtanding, broke through, and got into 
the woods; many threw themſelves into the marſh, ſome 
were drowned, and 6thers periſhed in the mud, but a con- 
ſiderable number eſcaped by this way to their lines. 

The king's troops diſplayed great valour throughout 
the whole day, The variety of the ground occaſioned a 
ſucceſſion of ſmall engagements, purſuits, and flaughter, 
which laſted for many hours. Britiſh diſcipline in every 
inſtance triumphed over the native valour of raw troops, 
wuo had never heen in action, and whole officers were 
unacquainted with the ſtratagems of war, | 

The loſs of the Britiſh and Heſſians was about 450, 
The kilied, wounded, and priſoners, uf the Americans, 
including thoſe who were drowned or periſhed in the 
woods or mud, conliderably exceeded a thouſand. Among 
the priſoners of the latter were two of their general 
officers, Sullivan and lord Stirling ; three colonels, 
four lieutenant-colonels, three majors, 18 captains, 43 
lieutenants, and 11 enſigns. Smallwood's regiment, the 
officers of which were young men of the beſt families in 
the ſtate of Maryland, ſuſtained a loſs of 259 men. The 
Britiſh after their victory were fo impetuous, that it was 
with difficulty they could be reſtrained from attacking 


the American lines. 
In the time of the engagement, and ſubſequent to it, 


general Waſhington drew over to Long Iſland the great- 


eſt part of his army. After he had collected his prin- 
cipal force there, it was his wiſh and hope that fir 


William Howe would attempt to ſtorm the works on 


the iſland. Theſe, though inſufficient to ſtand a regu- 
lar fiege, were ſtrong enough to reſiſt a coup- de- main. 
Tne remembrance of Bunker's Hill, and a deſire to ſpare 
his men, reftrained the Britiſh general from making 
an aſſault, On the contrary, he made demonſtrations of 


proceeding by fiege, and broke ground within three 
ccz hundred 
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hundred yards to the left at Putnam's redoubt. Though 
general Waſhington wiſhed for an aſſault, yet being cer- 
tain that his works would be untenabie when the Britiſh 
batteries ſhou!d be fully opened, on the 3oth of Auguſt he 
called a council of war, to confult on the meaſures pro. 


per to be taken, It was then determined that the objects 
in view were in no degree proportioned to the dangers to 
which, by a continuance on the iſland, they would be ex- 
poſed. Conformably to this opinion, diſpoſitions were 
made for an immediate retreat, This commenced ſoon 


after it was dark from two points, the upper and lower 


ferries on Eaſt River. General M Dougal regulated 
the embarkation at one, and colone] Knox at the other, 
The intention of evacuating the iſland had been ſo pru- 
dently concealed from the Americans, that they knew not 
whither they were going, but ſuppoſed to attack the 
enemy. The field artillery, tents, baggage, and about 
gooo men, were conveyed to the city of New-York over 
Eaſt River, more than a mile wide, in leſs than 13 hours, 
and without the knowledge of the Britiſh, though not tix 
hundred yards diſtant. Providence in a remarkable man- 
ner fayoured the retreating army. For ſome time after 
the Americans began to croſs, the ſtate of the tide and a 
ſtrong north-eaſt wind made it impoſſible for them to 


make uſe of their ſail-boats, and their whole number of 


row-boats was inſufficient for completing the huſineſs in 
the courſe of the night. But about eleven o'clock the 
wind died away, and ſoon after ſprung up at ſouth-eaſt, 
and blew freſh, which rendered the ſail- boats of uſe, 
and at the ſame time made the paſſage from the iſland to 
the city, direct, eaſy, and expeditious. Towards morning 
an extreme thick fog came up, which hovered over Long 
Iſland, and by concealing the Americans, enabled them 
to complete their retreat without interruption, though 
the day had begun to dawn ſome time before it was 
finiſhed. By a miſtake in the tranſmiſſion of orders, the 
American lines were evacuated for about three quarters 
of an hour before the laſt embarkation took place; but 
the Britiſh, though ſo near, that their -working parties 
could be diftintly heard, being enyeloped in ao 
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knew nothing of the matter. The lines were repoſſeſſed 
and held till fix o'clock in the morning, when every 
thing except ſome heavy cannon was removed. General 
Mifflin, who commanded the rear-guard, left the lines, 
and under the cover of the fog got off ſafe. in about 
half an hour the fog cleared away, and the Britiſh entered 
the works which had been juſt relinquiſhed. Had the 
wind not ſhifted, the half of the American army could 
not have croſled, and even as it was, if the fog had not- 
concealed their rear, it mult have been diſcovered, and 
could hardly have eſcaped. General Sullivan, who was 
taken priſoner on Long Iſland, was immediately ſent on 
parole, with the following verbal meſſage from lord Howe 
to congreſs, ©* That though he could not at preſent treat 
with them in that character, yet he was very deſirous of 
having a conference with ſome of the members, whom 
he would conſider as private gentlemen that he, with his 
brother the general, had full power to compromile the 
diſpute between Great Britain and America, upon terms 
advantageous to both—that he wiſhed a compact might 
be ſettled at a time when no deciſive blow was ſtruck, 


and neither party could ſay it was compelled to enter 


into ſuch agreement—that were they diſpoſed to treat, 
many things which they had not yet aſked, might and 
ought to be granted; and that if upon conference they 
found any probable ground of accommodation, the au- 
thority of congreſs would be afterwards acknowledged, 
to render the treaty complete. Three days after this 
meſſage was received, general Sullivan was requeſted to 
inform lord Howe, © That congreſs being the repre- 
ſentatives of the free and independent States of America, 
they cannot with propriety ſend any of their members to 
confer with his lordſhip in their private characters; but, 


that, ever deſirous of eſtabliſhing peace on reaſonable 


terms, they will ſend a committee of their body, to know 
whether he has any authority to treat with perſons au- 
thoriſed by congreſs for that purpoſe, on behalf of Ame- 


rica, and what that authority is; and to hear ſuch propo- 


ſitions as he ſhall think fit to make reſpecting the ſame.“ 
They elected. Dr, Franklin, John Adams, and Edward 
| | KRutlege, 
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Rutlege, their committee for this purpoſe. In a few 
days they met lord Howe on Staten Iſland, and were re- 
ceived with great politeneſs, On their return they made 
a report of their conference, which they ſummed up by 
ſaying, ** It did not appear to your committee that his 
lordſhip's commiſſion contained any other authority than 
that expreſſed in the act of parliament ; namely, that of 
granting pardons, with ſuch exceptions as the commiſ- 
ſioners ſhall think proper to make, and of declaring Ame- 
rica, or any part of it, to be in the king's peace on ſub- 
miſſion : For as to the power of inquiring into the ſtate of 
America, which his lordſhip mentioned to us, and of 
conferring and conſulting with any perſons the commil. 
ſioners might think proper, and repreſenting the reſult 
of ſuch converſation to the miniſtry, who, provided the 
colonies would ſubject themſelves, might after all, or 
might not, at their pleaſure, make any alterations in thg 
former inſtructions to governors, or propoſe in parlia- 
ment any amendment of the acts complained of; we ap- 
prehend any expectation from the effect of ſuch a power 
would have been too uncertain and precarious to be re- 
lied on by America, had ſhe ſtill continued in her ſtate 
of dependance.“ Lord Howe had ended the conference 
on his part, by expreſſing his regard for America, and 
the extreme pain he would ſuffer in being obliged to dil- 
treſs thoſe whom he ſo much regarded. Dr. Franklm 
thanked him for his regards, and aſſured him, „ that the 
Americans wou'd ſhow their gratitude, by endeavouring 
to leſſen as much as poſſible all pain he might feel on 
their account, by exerting their utmoſt abilities in taking 
good care of themſelves. | 
The committee in every reſpe& maintained the dignity 
of congreſs. Their conduct and ſentiments were ſuch 
as became their character. The friends to independence 
rejoiced that nothing refulted from this interview that 
might diſunite the people. Congreſs, truiting to the 
good ſenſe of their countrymen, ordered the whole to be 
printed for their information. All the ſtates would have 
than rejoiced at leſs beneficial terms than they obtained 
about ſeven years after. But Great Britain counted - 
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the certainty of their abſolute conqueſt, or unconditional 
ſubmiſſion. Her offers therefore comported ſo little with 
the feelings of America, that they neither cauſed demur 
nor e iſunion among the new- formed ſtates. , 
The unſucceſsful termination of the action on the 27th 
led to conſequences more ſeriouſly alarming to the Ame- 
ricans than the Joſs of their men. The army was uni- 
verſally diſpirited. The militia ran off by companies. 
Their example infected the regular regiments. The looſe 
footing on which the militia came to camp, made it ha- 
zardous to exerciſe over them that diſcipline, without 
which an army is a mob. To reſtrain one part of an 
army while another claimed and exerciſed the right of 
2 as they pleaſed, was no leſs impracticable than ab · 
urd. | 
A council of war recommended to a& on the defen- 
five, and not to riſque the army for the ſake of New- 
York. To retreat, ſubjected the commander in chief to 
refletions painful to bear, and yet impolitic to refute ; 
To ſtand his ground, and, by ſuffering himſelf to be ſur- 
rounded, to hazard the fate of America on one deciſive 
engagement, was contrary to every rational plan of de- 
fending the wide-extended ſtates committed to his care. 
A middle line between abandoning and defending was 
therefore for a ſhort time adopted. The public ſtores 
were moved to Dobb's Ferry, about 26 miles from New- 
York; 12,000 men were ordered to the northern extre- 
mity of New-York Iſland, and 4500 to remain for the 
defence of the city, while the remainder occupied the in- 
termed1ate ſpace, with orders either to ſupport the city or 
Kingſbridge, as exigencies might require. Before the 
Britiſh landed, it was impoſſible to tell what place would 
be firſt attacked: This made it neceſſary to ereèt works for 
the defence of a variety of places as well as of New-York. 
Though every thing was abandoned when the criſis came 
that either the city muſt be relinquiſhed, or the army 
riſqued for its defence, yet from the delays occaſioned by 
the redoubts and other works which had been erected on 
the idea of making the defence of the ſtates a war of poſts, 
a whole campaign was loſt to the Britiſh, and ſaved fo the 
me- 


: 
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Rutlege, their committee for this purpoſe. In a few 
days they met lord Howe on Staten Ifland, and were re- 
ceived with great politeneſs, On their return they made 
a report of their conference, which they ſummed up by 
ſaying, ** It did not appear to your committee that his 
lordſhip's commiſſion contained any other authority than 
that expreſſed in the act of parliament ; namely, that of 
granting pardons, with ſuch exceptions as the commiſ- 
ſioners ſhall think proper to make, and of declaring Ame- 
rica, or any part of it, to be in the king's peace on ſub- 
miſſion : For as to the power of inquiring into the ſtate of 
America, which his lordſhip mentioned to us, and of 
conferring and conſulting with any perſons the commiſ- 
ſioners might think proper, and repreſenting the retult 
of ſuch converſation to the miniſtry, who, provided the 
colonies would ſubje& themſelves, might after all, or 
might not, at their pleaſure, make any alterations in thy 
former inſtructions to governors, or propoſe in parlia- 
ment any amendment of the acts complained of; we ap- 
prehend any expectation from the effect of ſuch a power 
would have been too uncertain and precarious to be re- 
lied on by America, had ſhe ſtill continued in her ſtate 
of dependance. Lord Howe had ended the conference 
on his part, by expreſſing his regard for America, and 
the extreme pain he would ſuffer in being obliged to dil- 
treſs thoſe whom he ſo much regarded. Dr. Franklin 
thanked him for his regards, and aſſured him, ** that the 
Americans would ſhow their gratitude, by endeavouring 
to lefſen as much as poſſible all pain he might feel on 
their account, by exerting their utmolt abilities in taking 
good care of themſelves.” | | 
The committee in every reſpe& maintained the dignity 
of congreſs. Their conduct and ſentiments were ſuch 
as became their character. The friends to independence 
rejoiced that nothing refulted from this interview that 
might diſunite the people. Congreſs, truiting to the 
good ſenſe of their countrymen, ordered the whole to be 
printed for their information. All the ſtates would have 
th-n rejoiced at leſs beneficial terms than they obtained 
about ſeven years after, But Great Britain counted - 
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the certainty of their abſolute conqueſt, or unconditional 
ſubmiſſion. Her offers therefore comported lo little with 
the feelings of America, that they neither cauſed demur 
nor diſunion among the new-formed ſtates. , 

The unſucceſsful termination of the action on the 27th 
led to conſequences more ſeriouſly alarming to the Ame- 
ricans than the Joſs of their men. The army was uni- 
verſally diſpirited. The militia ran off by companies. 
Their example infected the regular regiments. The looſe 
footing on which the militia came to camp, made it ha- 
zardous to exerciſe over them that diſcipline, without 
which an army is a mob. To reſtrain one part of an 
army while another claimed and exerciſed the right of 
__ as they pleaſed, was no leſs impracticable than ab- 
urd. | 

A council of war recommended to a& on the defen- 
five, and not to riſque the army for the ſake of New- 
York. To retreat, ſubjected the commander in chief to 
reflections painful to bear, and yet impolitic to refute ; 
To ſtand his ground, and, by ſuffering himſelf to be ſur- 
rounded, to hazard the fate of America on one deciſive 
engagement, was contrary to every rational plan of de- 
fending the wide-extended ſtates committed to his care, 
A middle line between abandoning and defending was 
therefore for a ſhort time adopted. The public ſtores 
were moved to Dobb's Ferry, about 26 miles from New- 
York; 12,000 men were ordered to the northern extre- 
mity of New-York Iſland, and 4500 to remain for the 
defence of the city, while the remainder occupied the in- 
termediate ſpace, with orders either to ſupport the city or 
Kingſbridge, as exigencies might require. Before the 
Britiſh landed, it was impoſſible to tel] what place would 
be firſt attacked: This made it neceſſary to ereèt works for 
the defence of a variety of places as well as of New-York. 
Though every thing was abandoned when the crifis came 
that either the city muſt be relinquiſhed, or the army 
riſqued for its defence, yet from the delays occaſioned by 
the redoubts and other works which had been erected on 
the idea of making the defence of the ſtates a war of poſts, 
a whole campaign was loſt to the Britiſh, and ſaved to the 

| Ame- 
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Americans. The year began with hopes that Great 
Britain would recede from her demands, and therefore 
every plan of defence was on a temporary ſyſtem. The 
declaration of independence, which the violence of Great 
Britain forced the colonies to adopt in July, though nei. 
ther foreſeen nor intended at the commencement of the 
year, pointed out the neceſſity of organizing an army on 
new terms, correſpondent to the enlarged objects for which 
they had reſolved to contend. Congre's accordingly, on 
the 16th of September, determined to raiſe 88 battalions, 
to ſerve during the war. Under theſe circumſtances, to 
wear away the campaign with as little misfortune as poſ. 
ſible, and thereby to gain time for raifing a permanent 
army againſt the next year, was to the Americans a mat- 
ter of the laſt importance. Though the commander in 
chief abandoned thoſe works, which had engroſſed much 
time and attention, yet the advantage reſulting from the 
delays they occaſioned, far overbaianced the expenſe in- 
curred by their erection. | | 

General Howe having prepared every thing for a de. 
ſcent on New-York Iſland, began, on September 15, to 
land his men under cover of ſhips of war, between 
Kepps* Bay and Turtle Bay. A breaſtwork had been 
erected in the vicinity, and a party ſtationed in it to op- 
poſe the Britiſh, in caſe of their attempting to Jang; 
but on the firſt appearance of danger they ran off in con. 
fuſion. The commander in chief came up, and in vain 
attempted to rally them. Though the Britiſh in ſight 
did not exceed fixty, he could no', either by example, 
entreaty, or authority, prevail on a ſuperior force to ſtand 
their ground, and face that inconſiderable number. Such 
daſtardly conduct raiſed a tempeſt in the uſually tranquil 
mind of general Waſhington, Having embarked in the 
American cauſe from the pureſt principles, he viewed 
with infinite concern this ſhameful behaviour, as threat- 
ening ruin to his country. He recollected the many de- 
clarations of congreſs, of the army, and of the inhabit- 


ants, preferring liberty to life, and death to diſhonour, Wi 


and contraſted them with their preſent ſcandalous flight, 


Extenſive confiſcations and numerous attainders preſentet 
SOT themſelves 
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themſelves in full view te his agitated mind. He ſaw, in 
imagination, new- formed ſtates, with the means of de- 
fence in their hands, and the glorious proſpects of li- 
berty before them, levelled to the duſt, and ſuch conſti- 
tutions impoſed on them as were likely to cruſh the vigour 
of the human mind, while the unſucceſsful iſſue of the 
preſent ſtruggle would, for ages to come, deter poſterity 
from the bold deſign of aſſerting their rights. Impreſſed 
with theſe ideas, he hazarded his perſon for ſome conſider - 


able time in the rear of his own men and in front of the 


enemy, with his horſe's head towards the latter, as if in 
expectation that by an honourable death he might eſcape 
the infamy he dreaded from the daſtardly conduct of 
troops on whom he could place no dependance. His aids 
and the confidential friends around his perſon, by indirect 
violence compelled him to retire. 

On the day after this ſhameful flight of part of the 
American army, a ſkirmiſh took place between two bat- 
talions of I'ght-infantry and highlanders, commanded by 
brigadier Leſlie, and ſome detachments from the Ameri- 
aan army, under the command of lieutenant-colonel 
Knowlton of Connecticut, and major Leitch of Virginia. 
The colonel was killed, and the major badly wounded, 
Their men behaved with great bravery, and fairly beat 
their adverſaries from the field. Moſt of theſe were the 
ſame men who had diſgraced themſelves the day before, 


by running away : Struck with a ſenſe of ſhame for their 


late miſbehaviour, they had offered themſelves as volun- 
tiers, and requeſted the commander in chief to give them 
an opportunity to retrieve their honour. Their good con- 
duct at this ſecond engagement proved an antidote to the 
ill effe&ts of their example on the preceding day. It de- 
monſtrated that the Americans only wanted reſolution and 
good officers to be on a footing with the Britiſh, and in- 
ſpired them with hopes that a little more experience 
would enable them to aſſume, not only the name and 
arb, but the ſpirit and firmneſs, of ſoldiers. 

| The Americans having evacuated the city of New- 
York, a brigade of the Britiſh army marched into it. 


They had been a few days in poſſeſſion when a my" 
| re, 
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fire, moſt probably occafioned by the diforderly conduct 
of ſome Britiſh ſailors, who had been permitted to re- 
galt themſelves on ſhore, broke out, and conſumed about 
a thouſand houſes. Dry weather and a briſk wind ſpread 
the flames to ſuch an extent, that had it not been for the 
great exertions of the troops and ſailors, the whole city 
mult have ſhared the ſame fate. After the Americans had 
evacuated New-York, they retired to the north end of 
the iſland on which the city is ereted. In about four 
weeks general Howe began to execute a plan for cutting 
off general Waſhington's communication with the eaſtern 
ſtates, and encloſing him ſo as to compel a general en- 
gagement on the iſland. With this view, the greater 
part of the royal army paſſed through Hellgate, entered 
the ſound, and on the 12th of October landed on 
Frog's Neck, in Weſt-Cheſter county, Two days after 
they made this movement, general Lee arrived from his 
late ſucceſsful command to the ſouthward. He found 
that there was a prevailing diſpoſition among the officers 
in the American army for remaining on New-York Iſland, 
On October the 16th, a council of war was called, in 
which general Lee gave ſuch convincing reaſons for quit. 
ting it, that they reſolved immediately to withdraw the 
bulk of the army. He alſo preſſed. the expediency of 


evacuating Fort Waſhington ; but in this he was oppoſed 


by general Greene, who argued that the poſſeſſion ot that 
poſt would divert a large body of the enemy from joining 
their main force, and, in conjunction with Fort Lee, would 
be of great uſe in covering the tranſportation of provi- 
hons and ſtores up the North River, for the ſervice of the 
American troops. He added farther, that the garriſon 
could be brought off at any time by boats from the Jer- 
{ey ſide of the river. His opinion prevailed ; though the 
ſy ſtem of evacuating and retreating was in general adopted, 
an exception was made in favour of Fort Waſhington, 
and near 3000 men were aſſigned for its defence. 
The royal army, after a halt of ſix days at Frog“ 

Neck, advanced on the 18th of October near to New- | 


Rochelle. On their march they ſuſtained a conſiderabl: 
lois by a party of Americans, whom general Lee poſted 
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behind a wall. After three days, general Howe moved 
the right and centre of his army two miles to the north- 
ward of New - Rochelle, on the road to the White Plains, 
and there he received a large reinforcement. 

General Waſhington, while retreating from New- 
Vork Ifland, was careful to make a front towards the 
Britiſh, from Eaſt-Cheſter almoſt to White Plains, in 
order to fecvre the march of thoſe who were behind, and 
to defend the removal of the fick, the cannon, and ſtores 
of his army. In this manner his troops made a line of 
imall detached and entrenched camps on the feveral 
heights and ſtrong grounds, from Valentine's Hill on the 
right, to the vicinity of the White Plains on the left. 

On the 25th of October the royal army moved in two 
columns, and took a poſition with the Brunx in front, 
upon which the Americans aſſembled their main force at 
White Plains, behind entrenchments. A general action 
was hourly expected, and a conſiderable one took place, 
in which ſeveral hundreds fell. The Americans were 
commanded by general M*Dongal, and the Britiſh by 
general Leſlie. While they were engaged the American 
baggage was moved off, in full view of the Britiſh army. 
Soon after this, general Waſhington changed his front, 
his left wing ſtood faſt, and his right fell back to fome 
hills. In this poſition, which was an admirable one in 
a military point of view, he both defired and expected an 
action; but general Howe declined it, and drew off his 
torces towards Dobb's Ferry, The Americans after- 
wards retired to North- Caſtle. 

General Waſhington, with part of his army, eroſſed 
the North River, and took poſt in the neighbourhood of 
Fort Lee. A force of about 7500 men was lett at North- 
Caſtle, under general Lee. 

The Americans having retired, on the 12th of Novem- 
ber fir William Howe determined to improve the op- 
portunity of their abſence, for the reduction of Fort 
V aſhington, This, the only poſt the Americans then 
held on New-York Ifland, was under the. command 
of colonel Magaw. The royal army made four at- 
tacks upon it, The firk, on the north fide, was led on 
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behind a wall. After three days, general Howe moved 
the right and centre of his army two miles to, the north- 
ward of New-Rochelle, on the road to the White Plains, 
and there he received a large reinforcement. 

General Waſhington, while retreating from New- 
York Ifland, was careful to make a front towards the 
Britiſh, from Eaſt-Cheſter almoſt to White Plains, in 
order to ſecure the march of thoſe who were behind, and 
to defend the removal of the fick, the cannon, and ſtores 
of his army. In this manner his troops made a line of 
imall detached and entrenched camps 'on the ſeveral 
heights and ſtrong grounds, from Valentine's Hill on the 
right, to the vicinity of the White Plains on the left. 

On the 25th of October the royal army moved in two 
columns, and took a poſition with the Brunx in front, 
upon which the Americans aſſembled their main force at 
White Plains, behind entrenchments. A general action 
was hourly expected, and a conſiderable one took place, 
in which ſeveral hundreds fell. The Americans were 
commanded by general M Dougal, and the Britiſh by 
general Leſlie. While they were engaged the American 
baggage was moved off, in full view of the Britiſh army. 
Soon after this, general Waſhington changed his front, 
his left wing ſtood faſt, and his right fell back to ſome 
hills. In this pofition, which was an admirable one in 
a military point of view, he both deſired and expected an 
action; but general Howe declined it, and drew off his 
forces towards Dobb's Ferry. The Americans after- 
wards retired to North- Caſtle. 1 

General Waſhington, with part of his army, eroſſed 
the North River, and took poſt in the neighbourhood of 
Fort Lee. A force of about 7500 men was left at North- 
Caſtle, under general Lee. | 

The Americans having retired, on the 12th. of Novem- 
ber fir William Howe determined to improve the op- 
portunity of their abſence, for the reduction of Fort 
Waſhington, This, the only poſt the Americans then 
held on . New-York Ifland, was under the command 
of colonel Magaw. The royal army made four at- 
tacks upon it. The firſt, on the north fide, was led on 
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by general Kniphauſen; the ſecond, on the eaſt, by 


general Matthews, ſupported by lord Cornwallis. The 
third was under the direction of lieutenant-colonel Ster- 


ling, and the fourth was commanded by lord Percy, 


The troops under Kniphauſen, when advancing to the 
fort, had to paſs through a thick wood, which was oc- 
cupied by colonel Rawling's regiment of riflemen, and 
ſuffered very much from their well-direCted fire. Dur- 
ing this attack, a body of the Britiſh light-infantry ad. 
vanced againſt a party of the Americans, who were an- 
noying them from behind rocks and trees, and obliged 
them to diſperſe. Lord Percy carried an advance work 
on his ſide, and lieutenant- colonel Sterling forced his way 
up a ſteep height, and took 170 priſoners, Their out- 
works being carried, the Americans left their lines, and 


- crowded into the fort. Colonel Rahl, who led the right 


column of Koniphauſen's attack, puſhed forward, and 
Jodged his column within an hundred yards of the fort, 
and was there ſoon joined by the left column. The garriſon 
ſurrendered on terms of capitulation, by which the men 
were to be conſidered as priſoners of war, and the officers 
to keep their baggage and fide-arms. The number of 
priſoners amounted to 270. The loſs of the Britiſh, in- 
cluſive of killed and wounded, was about 1200. Shortly 
after Fort Waſhington had ſurrendered, lord Cornwallis * 
with a conſiderable force paſſed over to attack Fort Lee, 
on the oppoſite Jerſey ſhore, 

The garriſon was ſaved by an immediate evacuation, 
but at the expenſe of their artillery and ſtores. General 
Waſhington about this time retreated to New-Ark. 


Having abundant reaſon, from the poſture of affairs, to 


count on the neceſſity of a farther retreat, he aſked co- 
lonel Reed“ Should we retreat to the back parts of 
Pennſylvania, will the Pennſylvanians ſupport us?“ The 
colonel replied, * If the lower countries are ſubdued and 
give up, the back countries will do the ſame.“ The ge- 
neral replied, We muſt retire to Auguſta county in Vir- 
ginia z numbers will be obliged to repair to us for ſafety, 


November 18, 


and 
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and we muſt try what we can do in carrying on a preda- 
tory war, and if overpowered, we muſt croſs the Allegany 
mountains.“ 

While a tide of ſucceſs was flowing in upon general 
Howe, he and his brother, as royal commiſſioners, iſſued 
a proclamation, in which they commanded. all per- 
ſons aſſembled in arms againſt his majeſty's government 
to diſband, and all general or provincial congreſſes to de- 
fiſt from their treaſonable actings, and to relinquiſh their 
uſurped power.” They alſo declared, that every per- 
fon who, within ſixty days, ſhould appear before the go- 
vernor, lieutenant-governor, or commander in chief of 
any of his majeſty's colonies, or before the general or 
commanding officer of his majeſty's forces, and claim the 
benefit of the proclamation, and teſtify his obedience to 
the laws, by ſubſcribing a certain declaration, ſhould ob- 
tain a full and free pardon of all treaſons by him com- 
mitted, an of all forteitures and penalties for the ſame.“' 
Many who had been in office, and taken an active part in 
ſupport of the new government, accepted of theſe offers, 
and made their peace by ſubmiſſion. Some who had been 
the moſt vehement in favour of independence, veered 
round to the ſtrongeſt fide. Men of fortune generally 
gave way; the few who ſtood firm, were moſtly to be 

ound in the middle ranks of the people. 15 Mole 

The term for which the American ſoldiers. had en- 
gaged to ſerve, ended in November or December, with no 
other exception than that of two companies of artillery 
belonging to the {tate of New-York, which were engag- 
ed for the war. The army had been organized at the 
cloſe of the preceding year, on the fallacious idea, that 
an accommodation would take place within a twelve- 
n:onth. Even the flying camp, though inſtituted after the 
projpect of that event had vaniſhed, was enliſted only till 
the firſt of December, from a preſumption that the cam- 
paign would terminate by tbat time. 

When it was expected that the conquerors would re- 
tire to winter-quarters, they commenced a new plan of 
operaticns, moe alsrming than all their previous con- 
queils, The reductien of Fort Waſhington, the evacua- 

DD2 tion 
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tion of Fort Lee, and the diminution of the American 
army, by the departure of thoſe whoſe time of ſervice 
had expired, encouraged the Britiſh, notwithſtanding the 
ſeverity of the winter and the badneſs of the roads, to 
purſue the remaining inconfiderable continental force, 
with the proſpect of annihilating it. By this turn of af- 
fairs, the interior country was ſurpriſed into confuſion, 
and found an enemy within its — without a ſufficient 
army to oppoſe it. To retr as the only expedient 
left. This having commenced, lord Cornwallis fol- 
lowed, and was cloſe in the rear of general Waſhington 
as he retreated ſucceſſively to New-Ark, to Brunſwick, 
to Princeton, to Trenton, and to the Pennſylvania ſide 
of the Delaware. The purſuit was urged with ſo much 
rapidity, that the rear of the one army pulling down 
bridges was often within ſight and ſhot of the van of the 
other building them up. | | 

This retreat into and through New- Jerſey was attended 
with almoſt every circumſtance that could occaſioh em- 
barraſſinent and depreſſion of ſpirits. It commenced in 
a few days after the Americans had loſt 2700 men in 
Fort Waſhington. In fourteen days after that event, 
the whole flying camp claimed their diſcharge. This 
was followed by the almoſt daily departure of others, 


- whoſe engagements terminated nearly about the ſame |? 


time. A farther diſappointment happened to general 
Waſhington at this time: Gates had been ordered by 
congreſs to ſend two regiments from Ticonderoga, to 
reinforce his army. Two Jerſey regiments were put 


under the command of general St. Clair, and forwarded | 


in obedience to this order ; but the period for which they 


were enliſted, was expired, and the moment they entered x3 
their own ſtate, they went off to a man. A few officers, | 7 


without a ſingle private, were all that general St. Clair 


brought of theſe two regiments, to the aid of the retreat- ; pes 


ing American army. The few who remained with ge- 
neral Waſhington were in a moſt forlorn condition; they 
conſiſted moſtly of the troops which had garriſoned Fort 
Lee, and had been compelled to abandon that poſt ſo ſud- 


denly, that they commenced their retreat without tents 
| ; or 
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or blankets, and without any utenſils to dreſs their pro- 
vifiens. In this fituation they performed a march of 
about ninety miles, and had the addreſs to prolong it to 
the ſpace of nineteen days. As the retreating Ameri- 
cans marched through the country, ſcarcely one of the 
inhabitants joined them, while, numbers were daily flock - 
Ing to the royal army, to make their peace and obtam 
protection. They ſaw on the one fide a numerous well- 
appointed and full-clad army, dazzling their eyes with the 
elegance of uniformity ; on the other a few poor fellows, 


who, from their miſerable clothing, were called ragamut- - 


fins, fleeing for their ſafety. Not only the common people 
changed ſides in this gloomy ſtate of public affairs, but 
ſome of the leading men in New-Jerſey and Pennſylvania 
adopted the ſame expedient. Among theſe Mr. Gallo- 
way, and the family of the Allens of Philadelphia, were 


= moit diſtinguiſhed. The former, and one of the latter, 


had been members of congreſs. In this hour of adver- 
ſity they came within the Britiſh lines, and ſurrendered 
themſelves to the conquerors, alleging, in juſtification of 
their conduct, that though they had joined with their 
countrymen in ſeeking for a redreſs of grievances in a con- 
ſtitutional way, they had never approved of the meaſures 


5 1 lately adopted, and were in particular, at all times, averſe 
8c independence. 
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On the day general Waſhington retreated over the 
Delaware, the Britiſh took poſſeſſion of Rhode Iſland 


without any loſs, and at the fame time blocked up com- 


| modore Hopkins's ſquadron, and a number of privatecrs, 


at Providence. | | | 
In this period, when the American army was relin- 


W quiſhing its general, the people giving up the cauſe, ſome 


of their leaders going over to the enemy, and the Britiſh 
commanders ſucceeding in every enterpriſe, general Lee 


8 prifoner at Baſkenridge, by lieutenant-colonel 


Harcourt, This cauſed a depreſſion of ſpirits among the 
Americans, far exceeding any real injury done to their 


al eſſential intereſts. He had been repeatedly ordered to 
come forward with his diviſion, and join general Waſh- 


ington; but theſe orders were not obeyed, This circume 
| 9 3 1 
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ſtance, and the dangerous criſis of public affairs, together 
with his being alone at ſome diſtance from the troops 
which he commanded, begat ſuſpicions that he choſe to 
fall into the hands of the Britiſh. Though theſe appre- 
henſions were without foundation, they produced the {ame 
extenſive miſchief as if they had been realities. The 
Americans had repoſed extravagant confidence in his mi- 
litary talents, and experience of regular European war. 
Merely to have lot ſuch an idol of the ſtate at any time, 
would have been diſtreſsful; but lofing him under circum- 
ſtances, which favoured an opinion that, deſpairing of the 
American cauſe, he choſe to be taken a priſoner, was to 
many an extinguiſhment of every hope. 

By the advance of the Britiſh into New-Jerſey, the 
neighbourhood of Philadelphia became the feat of war. 
This prevented that undiſturbed attention to public bu- 
ſineſs which the deliberations of congreſs required. They 
therefore, on the 12th of December, adjourned themſelves 
to meet in eight days at Baltimore, reſolving at the ſame 
time, ** that general Waſhington ſhould be poſſeſſed of 
full power to order and dire& all things relative to the 
department and operations of war.” | 

The activity of the Britiſh in thecloſe of the campaign, 
ſeemed in ſome meaſure to compenſate for their tardineſs 
in the beginning of it. 

Hitherto they had ſucceeded in every ſcheme ; they 
marched up and down the Jerſey fide of the river Dela- 
ware, and through the country, without any moleſtation. 
All oppoſition to the re-eſtabliſhment of royal government 
ſeemed to be on the point of expiring. The Americans 
had thus far adted without ſyſtem, or rather feebly exe- 
cuted what had been tardily adopted. Though the war 
was changed from its firſt ground, a redreſs of grievances 
to a ſtruggle for ſovereignty, yet ſome conſiderable time 
elapſed before arrangements conformable to this new 
ſyſtem were adopted, and a much longer before they were 
cairied into execution. 

| In proportion as diſkculties increaſed, congreſs re- 
doubled their exertions to oppoſe them; on the 1oth of 
December they addreſſed the ſtates in animated language, 
calculated 
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calculated to remove their deſpondency, renew their 
hopes, and confirm their reſolutions. | 

They at the ſame time deſpatched gentlemen of charac- 
ter and influence to excite the militia to take the field, 
General Mifflin was, on this occalion, particularly uſe- 
ful; he exerted his great abilities in rouſing his tellow- 
citizens, by animated and affectionate addreſſes, to turn 
out in defence of their endangered libert ies. 

Congreſs alſo recommended to each of the United 


States “ to appoint a day of ſolemn faſting and humilia- 


tion, to implore of Almighty God the forgiveneſs of their 
many fins, and to beg the countenance and aſſiſtance of 
his providence in the proſecution of the preſent juſt and 
neceſſary war.“ 

In the dangerous ſituation to which every thing dear 
to the friends of independence was reduced, congrels 
transferred extraordinary powers to general Waſhington, 
by a reſolution, expreſſed in the following words: 

& The unjuſt, but determined purpoſe of the Britiſh 


court to enſlave theſe free ſtates, obvious through every 


deluſive inſinuation to the contrary, having placed things 
in ſuch a ſituation that the very exiftence of civil liberty 
now depends on the right execution of military powers; 
and the vigorous deciſive conduct of theſe being impoſ- 
fible to diſtant, numerous, and deliberative bodies; this 
congreſs, having maturely conſidered the preſent criſis, 
and having perfect reliance on the wiſdom, vigour, and 
up:ightneſs of general Waſhington, do hereby 

e Reloive, That general Waſhington ſhall be, and he is 
hereby inveſted with full, ample, and complete powers, 
to raile and colleët together, in the moſt ſpeedy and effec- 
tual manner, from any or all of theſe United States, ſix- 
teen battaliuns of infaniry, in addition to thoſe already 
voted by congreſs; to appoint officers for the ſaid batta- 
lions of infantry; to raiſe, officer, and equip 3000 light- 
horſe, three regiments of artillery, and a corps of engi- 
neers, and to eftibljſh their pay; to apply to any of the 
ftates for ſuch aid of he militia as he ſhall judge neceſ- 


ſary; to form ſuch magazines of proviſions, and in ſuch 


places as he ſhall think proper; to diſplace and * 
alt. 
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| ſtance, and the dangerous criſis of public affairs, together 


| 
| with his being alone at ſome diftance from the troops 
| which he commanded, begat ſuſpicions that he choſe to 
| fall into the hands of the Britiſh. Though theſe appre- 
henſions were without foundation, they produced the {ame 
extenſive miſchief as if they had been realities. The 
| Americans had repoſed extravagant confidence in his mi- 
1 litary talents, and experience of regular European war. 
Merely to have loſt ſuch an idol of the ſtate at any time, 
would have been diſtreſsful; but lõſing him under circum- 7 
ſtances, which favoured an opinion that, deſpairing of the 2 
American cauſe, he choſe to be taken a priſoner, was to 
many an extinguiſhment of every hope. 


By the advance of the Britiſh into New- Jerſey, the 
* 


neighbourhood of Philadelphia became the ſeat of war. 
This prevented that undiſturbed attention to public bu- 


> ſineſs which the deliberations of congreſs required. They 
| therefore, on the 12th of December, adjourned themſelves 
3 to meet in eight days at Baltimore, reſolving at the ſame 


time, ** that general Waſhington ſhould be poſſeſſed f 
full power to order and direct all things relative to the | 
department and operations of war. | | 
The activity of the Britiſh in thecloſe of the campaign, 
ſeemed in ſome meaſure to compenſate for their tardineſs 
Is | in the beginning of it. 
1 Hitherto they had ſucceeded in every ſcheme; they 
t marched up and down the Jerſey fide of the river Dela- 
ware, and through the country, without any moleſtation. 
- = All oppoſition to the re-eſtabliſhment of royal government. 
4 ſeemed to be on the point of expiring. The Americans 
had thus far ated without ſyſtem, or rather feebly exe- 
| | cuted what had been tardily adopted. Though the war 
| was changed from its firſt ground, a redreſs of grievances | 
[i to a ſtruggle for ſovereignty, yet ſome conſiderable time 
| elapſed before arrangements conformable to this ne- 
| + ſyſtem were adopted, and a much longer before they were 
Y: cairied into execution. | 
In proportion as diſficulties increaſed, congreſs re- 
doubled their exertions to oppoſe them; on the 1oth of 
| ecember they addreſſed the ſtates in animated language, 
1 | calculated 
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calculated to remove their deſpondeney, renew their 
hopes, and confirm their reſolutions. | 

They at the ſame time deſpatched gentlemen of charac- 
ter and influence to excite the militia to take the field, 
General Mifflin was, on this occaſion, particularly uſe. 
ful; he exerted his great abilities in rouſing his fellow- , 
citizens, by animated and affectionate addreſſes, to turn 
out in defence of their endangered liberties. | 

Congreſs alſo recommended to each of the United 
States © to appoint a day of ſolemn faſting and humilia- 


tion, to implore of Almighty God the forgiveneſs of their 


many fins, and to beg the countenance and aſſiſtance of 
his providence in the proſecution of the preſent juſt and 
neceſſary war.“ | 

In the dangerous ſituation to which every thing dear 
to the friends of independence was reduced, congreſs 
transferred extraordinary powers to general Waſhington, 
by a reſolution, expreſſed in the following words: 

© The unjuſt, but determined purpoſe of the Britiſh 
court to enſlave theſe free ſtates, obvious through every 
deluſive infinuation to the contrary, having placed things 
in ſuch a ſituation that the very exiftence of civil liberty 
now depends on the right execution of military powers z 
and the vigorous decifive conduct of theſe being impoſ- 
fible to diſtant, numerous, and deliberative bodies; this 
congreſs, having maturely conſidered the preſent criſis, 
and having perfect reliance on the wiſdom, vigour, and 
uprightneſs of general Waſhington, do hereby $61 

ce Reſolve, That general Waſhington ſhall be, and he is 
hereby inveſted with full, ample, and complete powers; 
to raiſe and collect together, in the moſt ſpeedy and effec- 
tual manner, from any or all of theſe United States, fix-, 
teen battalions of infantry, in addition to thoſe already 
voted by congreſs; to appoint officers for the ſaid batta- 
lions of infantry; to raiſe, officer, and equip 3000 light- 
horſe, three regiments of artillery, and a corps of engi- 
neers, and to eſtabliſh their pay; to apply to any of the 
ftates for ſuch aid of the militia as he ſhall judge neceſ- 
ſary; to form ſuch magazines of proviſions, and in ſuch 
places as he ſhall think proper; to diſplace and * 

all- 
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all officers under the rank of brigadier-general, and to fill 


up all vacancies in every other department in the Ame- 


rican armies; to take, wherever he may be, whatever he 


may want for the uſe of the army, if the inhabitants will 1 7 


not ſell it, allowing a reaſonable price for the ſame ; to 
arreſt and confine perſons who refuſe to take the conti- 
nental currency, or are otherwiſe diſaffected to the Ame- 
rican cauſe; and retuin to the flates of which they are 
citizens, their names and the nature of their offences, to- 
gether with the witneſſes to prove them: That the fore- 
going powers be veſted in general Waſhington, for and 
during the term of fix months from the date hereof, unleſs 
ſooner determined by congreſs.” | 

In this hour of extremity, the attention of congreſs 
was employed in deviſing plans to ſave the ſtates from 
finking under the heavy calamities which were bearing 
them down. It is remarkable, that neither in the preſent 
condition, though trying and ſevere, nor in any other 
ſince the declaration of independence, was congreſs in- 
fluenced either by force, diſtreſs, artifice, or perſuaſion, 
to entertain the moſt diftant idea of purchaſing peace, by 
returning to the condition of . Britiſh ſubje&s. So low 
were they reduced in the latter end of 1776, that ſome 
members, diſtruſtful of their ability to reſiſt the power of 
Great Britain, propoſed to authoriſe their commiſſioners 
at the court of France to transfer to that country the 
ſome monopoly of their trade which Great Britain had hi- 
therto enjoyed. On examination it was found, that con- 
ceſſions of this kind would deſtroy the force of many ar- 
guments heretofore uſed in favour of independence, and 
probably diſunite their citizens. It was next propoſed to 
offer a monopoly of certain enumerated articles of produce. 
— To this the variant intereſts of the different ſtates were 


ſo directly oppoſed, as to occaſion a ſpeedy and decided 


negative. Some propoſed offering to France a league 
offenſive and defenſive, in caſe ſhe would heartily ſupport 
American independence; but this was alſo rejected. The 
more enlightened members of congreſs argued, ** Though 
the friendſhip of ſmall ſtates might be purchaſed, that of 
France could not,” They alleged, that if ſhe would 
riſque 
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riſque a war with Great Britain, by openly eſpouſing their 
cauſe, it would not be ſo much from the proſpect of direct 
advantages, as from a natural deſire to leſſen the over- 


1 grown power of a dangerous rival. It was therefore ſup- 


poſed, that the only inducement likely to influence France 
to an interference, was an aſſurance that the United States 
were determined to perſevere in refuſing a return to their 
former allegiance. Inſtead of liſtening to the terms of 
the royal commiſſioners, or to any founded on the idea of 
their reſuming the character of Britiſh ſubjects, it was 
therefore again reſolved, to abide by their declared inde- 
pendence, and proffered freedom of trade to every foreign 
nation, truſting the event to Providence, and riſquing all 
conſequences. Copies of theſe reſolutions were ſent to 
the principal courts of Europe, and proper perſons were 
appointed to folicit their friendſhip to the new-formed 
ſtates. Theſe deſpatches fell into the hands of the Bri- 
tiſh, and were by them publiſhed. This was the very 
thing wiſhed for by congreſs; they well knew, that an 
apprehenſion of their making up all differences with Great 
Britain was the principal objection to the interference of 
foreign courts, in what was repreſented to he no more 
than a domeſtic quarrel. A reſolution adopted in the 
deepeſt diftreſs and the worſt of times, that congreſs 
would liſten to no terms of reunion with their parent ſtate, 
convinced thoſe who wiſhed for the diſmemberment of 
the Britiſh empire, that it was ſound policy to interfere, 
io far as would prevent the conqueſt of the United States, 

Theſe judicious determinations in the cabinet were ac- 
companied with vigorous exertions in the field. In this 
critis of danger, 1500 of the Pennſylvania militia embo- 
died to reinforce the continental army. The merchant, 
the farmer, the tradeſman, and the labourer, cheerfully 
relinquiſhed, the conveniencies of home, to perform the 
duties of private ſoldiers, in the ſeverity of a winter cam- 
paign. Though moſt of them were accuſtomed to the 
habits of a city life, they ſlept in tents, barns, and ſome- 
times in the open air, during the cold months of Decem- 
ber and January. There were, nevertheleſs, only two in- 


ſtances of ſickneſs, and only one of death in that large 


body 


ö 
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body of men in the courſe of fix weeks. The delay fo 
judiciouſly contrived on the retreat through Jerſey, af. 


forded time for theſe voluntier reinforcements to join 


general Waſhington. The number of troops under his 
command at that time fluctuated between two and three 
thouſand men. To turn round and face a victorious and 
numerous foe, with this inconſiderable force, was riſquing | 


much; but the urgency of the caſe required that ſome- 
thing ſhould be attempted. The recruiting buſineſs for 
the propoſed new continental army was at a ſtand, while 


the Britiſh were driving the Americans before them. The 


preſent regular ſoldiers could, as a matter of right, in leſs 
than a week claim their diſcharge, and ſcarce a ſingle re- 
cruit offered to ſupply their place. Under theſe circum- 
ftances, the bold reſolution was formed of re- croſſing into 
the ſtate of Jerſey, and attacking that part of the enemy 
which was poſted at Trenten. | 

When the Americans retreated over the Delaware, the 
boats in the vicinity were removed out of the way of their 
purſuers. This arreſted their progreſs : But the Britiſh 
commanders, in the ſecurity of conquelt, cantoned their 
army at Burlington, Bordenton, Trenton, and other towns 
of New-Jerſey, in daily expectation of being enabled to 


croſs into Pennſylvania, by means of the ice which is gene- 


- 


rally formed about that time, 

Of all events, none ſeemed to them more improbable, 
than that their late retreating half-naked enemies ſhould, 
in this extreme cold ſeaſen, face about and commence of- 
fenſive operations. They indulged themſelves in a degree 
of careleſs inattention to the poſſibility of a ſurpriſe, which 
in the vicinity of an enemy, however contemptible, can 
never be juſtified. It has been ſaid, that colonel Rahl, 
the commanding officer in Trenton, being under ſome 
apprehenfion for that frontier poſt, applied to general 
Grant for a reinforcement, and that the general returned 
for anſwer, © Tell the colonel he is very ſafe; I will un- 
dlertake to keep the peace in New-Jerſey with a corporal's 

uard.“ | 
: In the evening of Chriſtmas-day, general Waſhington 


made arrangements for re-croſling the Delaware in three 


diviſions; 
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diviſions; at M Konkey's Ferry, at Trenton Ferry, and 
at or near Bordenton. The troops which were to have 
croſſed at the to laſt places, were commanded by gene- 
rals Ewing and Cadwallader; they made every exertion to 
get over, but the quantity of ice was ſo great, that they 
could not effect their purpoſe. The main body, which 
was commanded by general Waſhington, croſſed at 
M*<Konkey's Ferry, but the ice in the river retarded their 
paſſage ſo long, that it was three o'clock in the morning 
before the artillery could be got over. On their landing 
in Jerſey, they were formed into two diviſions, com- 
manded by generals Sullivan and Greene, who had under 
their command brigadiers lord Stirling, Mercer, and St. 
Clair. One of theſe diviſions was ordered to proceed on 
the lower, or river road, the other on the upper, or Pen- 
nington road. Colonel Stark, with ſome light troops, was 
alſo directed to advance near to the river, and to poſſeſs 
himſelf of that part of the town which is beyond the bridge. 
The diviſions having nearly the ſame diſtance to march, 
were ordered immediately, on forcing the out-guards, to 
puſh directly into Trenton, that they might charge the 
enemy before they had time to farm. Though they 
marched different roads, yet they arrived at the enemy's 
advanced poſt within three minutes of each other. The 
out-guards of the Heſſian troops at Trenton ſoon fell 
hack, but kept up a conſtant retreating fire. Their main 
body being hard preſſed by the Americans, who had al- 
ready got poſſeſſion of halt their artillery, attempted to file 
off by a road leading towards Princeton, but were checked 
by a body of troops thrown in their way. Finding they 
were ſurrounded, they laid down their arms. The num- 
ber which ſubmitted was 23 ofhcers, and 886 men. Be- 
tween thirty and forty of the Heſſians were killed and 
wounded Colonel Rahl was among the former, and ſe- 
ven of his officers among the latter. Captain Waſhing. 
ton, of the Virginia troops, and five or fix of the Ameri- 
cans, were wounded; two were killed, and two or three 
were frozen to death, The detachment in Trenton con- 
ſiſted of the regiment of Rahl, Loſberg, and Kniphauſen, 
amounting in the whole to about fifteen hundred men, 

| aud 
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and a troop of Britiſh light-horſe. All theſe were killed 


rouſe the militia. The rapine and impolitic conduct of 
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or captured, except about ſix hundred, who eſcaped by the 
road leading to Bordenton. = | 
The Britiſh had a ſtrong battalion of light-infantry at 
Princeton, and a force yet remaining near the Delaware, 
ſuperior to the American army. General Waſhington F* 
therefore, in the evening of the ſame day, thought it 
moſt prudent to re-croſs into Pennſylvania with his pri- 
ſoners. : 5.8 
The effects of this ſucceſsful enterpriſe were ſpeedily 
felt in recruiting the American army. About fourteen 
hundred regular ſoldiers, whoſe time of ſervice was on 
the point of expiring, agreed to ſerve fix weeks longer, on 
2 promiſed gratuity of ten paper dollars to each. Men 
of influence were ſent to different parts of the country to 


the Britiſh operated more forcibly on the inhabitants, to 
expel them from the ſtate, than either patriotiſm or per- 
ſuaſion to prevent their over- running it. —_— 
The Hethan priſoners taken on the 26th being ſecured, 
general Waſhington re-croſſed the Delaware, and took 
poſſeſſion of Trenton. The detachments which had been 
diſtributed over New- Jerſey, previous to the capture of 
the Heſſians, immediately after that event aſſembled at 
Princeton, and were joined by the army from Brunſwicc 
under lord Cornwallis. From this poſition, on the 2d 
of January 1777, they came forward towards Trenton in 
great force, hoping, by a vigorous onſet, to repair the in- 
jury their cauſe had ſuſtained by the late defeat. Truly | 
delicate was the ſituation of the feeble American army. 
To retreat was to hazard the city of Philadelphia, and to 
deſtroy every ray of hope which had begun to dawn from 
their late ſucceſs. To riſque an action with a ſuperior | 8 
force in front, and a river in rear, was dangerous in the | 
extreme. To get round the advanced party of the Britiſh, '* 
and by puſhing forwirds to attack in their rear, was | 
deemed preferable to either. The Britiſh, on their adG- 
vance from Princeton, about four o'clock in the afte: nooi, 
attacked a body of Americans which were poſted, with 
four field-pieces, a little to the northward of Trenton, 
c | and | 
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and compelled them to retreat. The purſuing Britiſn 


runs through that town, by ſome field- pieces which were 
poſted on the oppoſite banks of that rivulet, fell back ſo 
far as to be out of reach of the cannon, and kindled their 
Fires. The Americans were drawn up on the other ſide 
XZ of the creek, and in that poſition remained till night, 
cannonading the enemy and receiving their fire. In this 
critical hour two armies, on which the ſucceſs or failure 
of the American revolution materially depended, were 
= crowded into the ſmall village of Trenton, and only ſepa- 
rated by a creek in many places fordable. The Britiſh 
believing they had all the advantages they could wiſh for, 
and that they could uſe them when they pleaſed, diſcon- 
tinued all further operations, and kept themſelves in rea- 
dineſs to make the attack next morning. Sir William 
XZ Erſkine is reported to have adviſed an immediate attack, 
or at leaſt to place a ſtrong guard at a bridge over Sanpink 
Creek, which lay in the route the Americans took to 
Princeton; giving fora reaſon, that otherwiſe, Waſhington, 
jf a good general, would make a move to the left of the 


1 The next morning preſented a ſcene as brilliant on the one 
= fide, as it was unexpected on the other. Soon after it be- 


1 came dark, general Waſhington ordered all his baggage to 
4 be ſlently removed, and having left guards for the purpoſe 
an of deception, marched with his whole force, by a circuit- 
n. ous route, to Princeton. This manceuvre was deter- 
by ; mined upon in a council of war, from a conviction that it 
* 4 would avoid the appearance of a retreat, and at the ſame 
* time the hazard of an action in a bad poſition, and that 


it was the moſt likely way to preſerve the city:of Pbila- 
Mm x delphia from falling into the hands of the Britiſh. Ge- 
or 1 
be neral Waſhington alſo preſumed, that from gn eagerneſs 
. to efface the impreſſions made by the late capture of the 
=” 9 Heſſians at Trenton, the Britiſh commanders had puſhed 
forward their principal force, and that of courle the re- 
mainder in the rear at Princeton was not more than equal 
to his own, The event verified this conjecture. The 
more effectually to-diſguiſc the departure of the Ameri- 
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royal army, and attack the poſt at Princeton in their rear. 
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and a troop of Britiſh light-horſe. All theſe were killed 
or captured, except about ſix hundred, who eſcaped by the 
road leading to Borden to. 1 
The Britiſh had a ſtrong battalion of light-infantry at 
Princeton, and a force yet remaining near the Delaware, 
ſuperior to the American army. General Waſhington 
therefore, in the evening of the ſame day, thought it 
moſt prudent to re-croſs into Pennſylvania with his pri- 
ſoners. : 3 
The effects of this ſucceſsful enterpriſe were ſpeedily 
felt in recruiting the American army. About fourteen 
hundred regular ſoldiers, whoſe time of ſervice was on 
the point of expiring, agreed to ſerve fix weeks longer, on 
2 promiſed gratuity of ten paper dollars to each. Men 
of influence were ſent to different parts of the country to 
rouſe the militia, The rapine and impolitic conduct of 
the Britiſh operated mare forcibly on the inhabitants, to 
expel them from the ſtate, than either patriotiſm or per- 
ſuaſion to prevent their over-running it. f1 Bl 
The Hethan priſoners taken on the 26th being ſecured, * 
general Waſhington re- eroſſed the Delaware, and took 
poſſeſſion of Trenton. The detachments which had been 
diſtributed over New- Jerſey, previous to the capture of 
the Heſſians, immediately after that event afſembled at 
Princeton, and were joined by the army from Brunſwick * 
under lord Cornwallis. From this poſition, on the 2d 
of January 1777, they came forward towards Trenton in 
great force, hoping, by a vigorous onſet, to repair the in- 
jury their cauſe had ſuſtained by the late defeat. Truly A 
delicate was the ſituation of the feeble American army. 
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deſtroy every ray of hope which had begun to dawn from 
their late ſucceſs. To riſque an action with a ſuperior | 


force in front, and a river in rear, was dangerous in the | 


extreme. To get round the advanced party of the Britiſh, i 
and by puſhing forwirds to attack in their rear, was 


xo 


deemed preferable to either. The Britiſh, on their ad- 
vance from Princeton, about four o'clock in the afte:noo1, 
- 48 


attacked a body of Americans which were poſed, With 
four field - pieces, a little to the northward of Trenton, 
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and compelled them to retreat, The purſuing Britiſh 


being checked at the bridge over Sanpink Creek, which - 
runs through that town, by- ſome field- pieces which were 


| poſted on the oppoſite banks of that rivulet, fell back ſo 


tar as to be out of reach of the cannon, and kindled their 
fires, The Americans were drawn up on the other fide 


of the creek, and in that poſition remained till night, 


cannonading the enemy and receiving their fire. In this 


critical hour two armies, on which the ſucceſs or failure 


of the American revolution materially depended, were 


| crowded into the ſmall village of Trenton, and only ſepa- 


rated by a creek in many places fordable. The Britiſh 
believing they had all the advantages they could wiſh for, 


and that they could uſe them when they pleaſed, diſcon- 


tinued all further operations, and kept themſelves in rea- 
dineſs to make the attack next morning. Sir William 
Erſkine is reported to have adviſed an immediate attack, 


or at leaſt to place a ſtrong guard at a bridge over Sanpink 


Creek, which lay in the route the Americans took to 
Princeton; giving fora reaſon, that otherwiſe, Waſhington, 


if a good general, would make a move to the left of the 


royal army, and attack the poſt at Princeton in their rear. 


The next morning preſented a ſcene as brilliant on the one 


ſide, as it was unexpected on the other. Soon after it be- 
came dark, general Waſhington ordered all his haggage to 


E be Glently removed, and having left guards for the purpoſe 


of deception, marched with his whole force, by a circuit- 
ous route, to Princeton. This manceuvre was deter- 
mined upon in a council of war, from a conviction that it 
would avoid the appearance of a retreat, and at the ſame 
time the hazard of an action in a bad poſition, and that 
it was the moſt likely way to preſerve the city-of Pbila- 


" '2 | delphia from falling into the hands of the Britiſh, Ge- 


neral Waſhington alſo preſumed, that from gn eagerneſs 
to efface the impreſſions made by the late capture of the 
Heſſians at Trenton, the Britiſh commanders had puſhed 
forward their principal force, and that of courſe the re- 


q mainder in the rear at Princeton was not more than equal 


to his own, The event verified this conjecture. The 


' | more effectually to-diſguiſe the departure of the Ameri- 
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came out. and ſurrendered themſelves priſoners of war. 
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cans from Trenton, fires were lighted up in front of their 
camp. Theſe not only gave an appearance of going to 
reſt, hut as flame cannot be ſeen through, concealed from 
the Britiſh what was tranſacting behind them. In this 
relative poſition they were a pillar of fire to the one army, 
and a pillar of a cloud to the other. Providence favoured 
this movement of the Americans. The weather had been 


ſoft, and the roads ſo deep as to be ſcarcely paſſable: But 
the wind ſuddenly changed to the north-weſt, and the 
ground in a ſhort time was frozen ſo hard, that when the 
Americans took up their line of march, they were no more 


General Waſhington reached Princeton early the net 
morning, and would have completely ſurpriſed the Bri- 
tiſh, had not a party, which was on their way to Trenton, 
deſcried his troops, when they were about two miles diſ- 
tant, and ſent back couriers to alarm their unſuſpecting 
fellow-ſoldiers in their rear. Thele conſiſted of the 17th, 
the 4oth, and 65th regiments of Britiſh infantry, and ſome 
of the royal artillery with two field-pieces, and three 
troops of light dragoons. The centre of the Americans, 
conſiſting of the Philadelphia militia, while on their line 
of march, was briſkly charged by a party of the Britinß, 
and gave way in diforder. The moment was critical: 
General Waſhington puſhed forward, and placed himſelf 
between his own men and the Britiſh, with his horle's X 
head fronting the latter. The Americans, encouraged | 
by his example and exhortations, made a ſtand, and re- 
turned the Britiſh fire. The general, though between | 
both parties, was providentially uninjured by either. A 
party of the Britiſh fled into the college, and were there 
attacked with field - pieces which were fired into it. The 
ſeat of the muſes became for ſome time the ſcene of action. 
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The party which had taken refuge in the college, after 


receiving a few diſcharges from the American field-pieces, 1 
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In the courſe of the engagement, ſixty of the Britim 
were killed, and a greater number wounded, and about 
309 of them were taken priſoners, The reſt made their 

| 3 escape, 
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eſcape, ſome by puſhing on towards Trenton, others by 
returning towards Brunſwick, The Amercians loft only 
a few; but colonels Haſlet and Potter, and captain Neal 
of the artillery, were among the ſlain. General Mercer 
received three bayonet wounds, of which he died in a 
ſhort time. He was a Scotchman by birth, but from 
principle and affection had engaged to ſupport the liberties. 
of his adopted country, with a zeal equal to that of any 
of its native ſons. In private life he was amiable, and his 
character as an officer ſtood high in the public eſteem. 
While they were fighting in Princeton,” the Britiſh in 
Trenton were under arms, and on the point of making 
an aſſault on the evacuated camp of the Americans. With 
ſo much addreſs had the movement to Princeton been 
conducted, that though, from the critical ſituation of the 
two armies, every ear may be ſuppoſed to have been open, 
and every degree of watchſulneſs to have been employed, 
yet general Waſhington moved completely off the ground 
with his whole force, ſtores, baggage, and artillery, un- 
known to, and unſuſpected by his adverſaries. The Bri- 
tiſh in Trenton were ſo entirely deceived, that when they 
heard the report of the artillery at Princeton, though it 
was in the depth of winter, they ſuppoſed it to be thunder. 
That part of the royal army, which having eſcaped 
from Princeton, retreated towards New- Brunſwick, was 
purſued for three or four miles. Another party which 
had advanced as far as Maidenhead, on their way to 
Trenton, hearing the frequent diſcharge of fire-arms in 


their rear, wheeled round and marched to the aid of their 


companions. The Americans, by deſtroying bridges, re- 


AJ tarded theſe, though cloſe in their rear, ſo long as to 


gain time for themſelves to move off, in good order, to 
Pluckemin. 2 | 

So great was the conſternation of the Britiſh at theſe 
unexpected movements, that they inſtantly evacuated 
both Trenton and Princeton, and retreated with their 


whole force to New-Brunſwick. The American militia 


collected, and forming themſelves into parties, waylaid 
their enemies, and cut them off whenever an opportu- 


nity preſented, In a few days they over-run the Jerſeys. 


* E E 2 General 
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General Maxwell ſurpriſed Elizabeth-Town, and took, 
near 100 priſoners. Newark was abandoned, and the 
late conquerors were forced to leave Woodbridge. The 
royal troops were confined to Amboy and Brunſwick, 
which held a water communication with New-York, 
Thus, in the ſhort ſpace of a month, that part of Jerſey, 
which lies between New-Brunſwick and Delaware, was. 
both over-run by the Britiſh, and recovered by the Ame-- 
ricans. The retreat of the continental army, the timid. 8 
policy of the Jerſey farmers, who choſe rather to ſecure 
their property by ſubmiſſion, than defend it by refiſtance, 
made the Britiſh believe their work was done, and that 
little elſe remained, but to reap. a harveſt of plunder as. * 
the reward of their labours, Unreſtrained by the terrors 
of civil law, uncontrolled by the ſeverity of diſcipline, 
and elated with their ſucceſs, the ſoldiers of the royal 
army, and particularly the Heſſians, gave full ſcope to the. 
ſelfiſh and ferocious paſſions of human nature. A con- 
quered country and ſubmitting inhabitants preſented 
eaſy plunder, equal to their unbounded rapacity. Infants, X 
children, old men and women, were tripped of their blan- 
kets and clothing. Furniture was burnt or otherwiſe 
deſtroyed. Domeſtic animals were carried off, and the 
people robbed of their neceſſary houſehold proviſions. The 
rapes and brutalities committed on women, and even on 
very young girls, would ſhock the ears of modeſty, if 
particularly recited. Theſe violences were perpetrated ' 
on inhabitants who had remained in their houſes, and re- 
ceived printed protections, ſigned by order of the com- 
mander in chief. It was in vain that they produced theſe 
protections as a ſafeguard. The Heſſians could not read; 
them, and the Britiſh ſoldiers thought they were entitled 
to a ſhare of the booty, equally with their foreigg 
aſſociates. | ' 
| Such, in all ages, has been the complexion of the bulk | 
i of armies, that immediate and ſevere puniſhments are in- 
1 diſpenſably neceſſary to keep them from flagrant enor- 
[ ' mities, That diſcipline, without which an army is a a 
band of armed plunderers, was, as far as reſpe&ted the 
inhabitants, either neglected, or but feebly adminiſtered | 2X 
| in 
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in the royal army. The ſoldiers, finding they might take 
with impunity what they pleaſed, were more ſtrongly 
urged by avarice, than checked by policy or fear. Had 
every citizen been ſecured in his rights, protected in his 
property, and paid for his ſupplies, the conſequences 
might have been fatal to the hopes of thoſe who were at- 
tached to independence, What the warm recommenda- 
tions of congreſs, and the ardent ſupplications of general 
Waſhington, could not effect, took place of its own accord, 


in conſequence of the plunderings and devaſtations of the 


royal army. . 
The whole country became inſtantly hoſtile to the in- 


vacders. Sufferers of all parties roſe as one man to re- 


venge their perſonal injuries. "Thoſe. who from age or 
infirmities were incapable of bearing arms, kept a ſtrict 
watch on the movements of the royal army, and trom 
time to time communicated information to their country - 
men in arms. Thoſe who lately declined all military op- 
poſition, though called upon by the ſacred tie of honour, 
pledged to each other on the declaration of independence, 
cheerfully embodied, when they found ſubmiſſion to be 
unavailing for the ſecurity of their eſtates. This was not 


done originally in conſequence of the victories of Tren- 


ton and Princeton; in the very moment of theſe actions, 
or before the news of them had circulated, ſome indi- 
viduals, unconſcious of general Waſhington's movements, 
were concerting private inſurrections, to revenge them- 


ſelves on the plunderers. The diſpute originated about 


property, or, in other words, about the right of taxation, 
From the ſame fource, at this time, it received a new and 


| forcible impulſe. The farmer, who could not trace 


the conſequences of Britiſh taxation, nor of American 


1 independence, felt the injuries he ſuſtained from the de- 


predation of licentious troops. The militia of New- J er- 


ley, who had hitherto behaved moſt ſhamefully, from 
this time forward redeemed their character, and through- 
out a tedious war performed ſervices with a ſpirit and 

x diſcipline, in many reſpects equal to that of regular 
| 3 ſoldier 8. | | | 
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The victories of Trenton and Princeton ſeemed to he 4 


like a reſurrection from the dead to the deſponding friends of 


independence. A melancholy gloom had in the firſt twenty- 4 ; 
hve days of December overſpread the United States; but 
from the memorable æra of the 26th of the ſame month, 7 
their proſpects began to brighten. The recruiting ſer. 1 
vice, which for ſome time had been at a ſtand, was ſuc. A 


ceſsfully renewed ; and hopes were ſoon indulged, that 1 


the commander in chief would be enabled to take the 4 | 


field in the ſpring, with a permanent regular force, Ge- 4 
neral Waſhington retired to Morriſtown, that he might > 


afford ſhelter to his ſuffering army. The American mi- 
litia had ſome ſucceſsful ſkirmiſhes with detachments 
of their adverſaries. Within four days after the affair 


at Princeton, between forty and fifty Waldeckers were 3 
killed, wounded, or taken at Springfield, by an equal 
number of the fame New-Jerſey militia, which but a 


month before ſuffered the Britiſh to over-run their coun- 
try without oppoſition. This enterpriſe was conducted 


by colonel Spencer, whoſe gallantry on the occation 


was rewarded with the command of a regiment. 

During the winter movements, which have been juſt 
related, the ſoldiers of both armies underwent great hard- 
ſhips ; but the Americans. ſuffered by far the greater, 
Many of them were without ſhoes, though marching over 
frozen ground, which ſo gaſhed their naked feet, that 
each ſtep was marked with blood: There was ſcarcely a 


tent in their whole army: The city of Philadelphia had | 7 
been twice laid under contribution to provide them with | 7 
blankets: Officers had been appointed to examine every | 
houſe, and, after leaving a ſcanty covering for the family, 
to bring off the reſt for the uſe of the troops in the field; 
but notwithſtanding theſe exertions, the quantity pro- 


cured was far ſhort of decency, much leſs of comfort. 


| The. officers and ſoldiers of the American army were = 
about this time inoculated in their cantonment at Mor- 
riſtown ; as very few of them had ever had the ſmall pox, . 


the een was nearly univerſal. The diſorder had 


previouſly ſpread among them in the natural way, and 
proved mortal to many: But after inoculation was intro—- 
: | duced, F 
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there was little or no mortality from the ſmall pox, and the 
diſorder was ſo ſlight, that from the beginning to the end 
of it, there was not a fingle day in which they could not, 
and if called upon, would not, have turned out and fought 
the Britiſh. To induce the inhabitants to accommo=- 
date officers and ſoldiers in their houſes, while under the 
2 ſmall pox, they and their families were inoculated gratis 
by the military ſurgeons. Thus in a ſhort time, the 
whole army and the inhabitants in and near Morriſtown 
were ſubjected to the ſmall pox, and with very little in- 


though he was no more than eighteen miles diſtant from 
he itrong garriſon of the Britiſh at Brunſwick. At one 
period he had fewer men for duty than he had miles of 
| Z frontier to guard. The ſituation of general Waſhington 
at Morriſtown was not more eligible. His force was 
= trifling, when compared with that of the Britiſh ; but the 
enemy and his own countrymen believed the contrary. 
Their deception was cheriſhed, and artfully continued by 
the ſpecious parade of a conſiderable army. The Ame- 
lican officers took their ſtations in poſitions of difficult 
| 47 acceſs, and kept up a conſtant communication with each 
other. This ſecured them from inſult and ſurpriſe. 
XZ While they covered the country, they haraſſed the forag- 
ning parties of the Britiſh, and often attacked them with 
; = ſucceſs, Of a variety of theſe, the two following are ſe- 
, 7 lected as moſt worthy of notice: General Dickenſon, with 
4900 Jerſey militia, and fifty of the Pennſylvania riflemen, 
on the 2oth of January croſſed Millſtone river, near 
, 2X Somerſet Court-houſe, and attacked a large foraging 
party of the Britiſh with ſo much ſpirit, that they aban- 
doncd their convoy, and fled. Nine of them were taken 
priſoners. Forty waggons, and upwards of one hundred 
2X horſes, with a conſiderable booty, fell into the hands — 
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duced, though whole regiments were inoculated in a day, 


convenience to either. | 
Three months, which followed the actions of Trenton 
and Princeton, paſſed away without any important mili- 
2 | tary enterpriſe on either ſide. Major-general Putnam was 
directed to take poſt at Princeton, and cover the country 
in the vicinity. He had only a few hundred troops, 
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The victories of Trenton and Princeton ſeemed to be 
like a reſurrection from the dead to thedeſponding friends of 
independence. A melancholy gloom had in the firſt twenty- 
five days of December overſpread the United States; but 
from the memorable æra of the 26th of the ſame month, 
their proſpects began to brighten. The recruiting ſer- 
vice, which for ſome time had been at a ſtand, was ſuc. 
ceſsfully renewed ; and hopes were ſoon indulged, that 
the commander in chief would be enabled to take the 
field in the ſpring, with a permanent regular force. Ge- 
neral Waſhington retired to Morriſtown, that he might 
afford ſhelter to his ſuffering army. The American mi- 
litia had ſome ſucceſsful ſkirmiſhes with detachments 7 
of their adverſaries. Within four days after the affair 
at Princeton, between forty and fifty Waldeckers were 
killed, wounded, or taken at Springfield, by an equal 
number of the fame New-Jerſey militia, which but a 
month before ſuffered the Britiſh to over- run their coun- 


try without oppoſition. This enterpriſe was condutted 


by colonel Spencer, whoſe gallantry on the occanon 


was rewarded with the command of a regiment. | 

During the winter movements, which have been juſt 
related, the ſoldiers of both armies underwent great hard- 
ſhips ; but the Americans ſuffered by far the greater, 
Many of them were without ſhoes, though marching over 
frozen ground, which ſo gaſhed their naked feet, that 
each ſtep was marked with blood: There was ſcarcely a 


tent in their whole army: The city of Philadelphia had 
been twice laid under contribution to provide them with 
blankets: Officers had been appointed to examine every | 
houſe, and, after leaving a ſcanty covering for the family, 
to bring off the reſt for the uſe of the troops in the field; 
but notwithſtanding theſe exertions, the quantity pro- 


cured was far ſhort of decency, much leſs of comfort. 


The. officers and ſoldiers of the American army were 
about this time inoculated in their cantonment at Mor- 
riſtown ; as very few of them had ever had the ſmall pox, , 
the inoculation was nearly univerſal, The diforder had 
previouſly ſpread among them in the natural way, and 
proved mortal to many: But after inoculation was intro- 
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duced, though whole regiments were inoculated in a day, 
there was little or no mortality from the ſmall pox, and the 
diſorder was ſo ſlight, that from the beginning to the end 
of it, there was not a ſingle day in which they could not, 
and if called upon, would not, have turned out and fought 
the Britiſh. To induce the inhabitants to accommo= 
date officers and ſoldiers in their houſes, while under the 
ſmall pox, they and their families were inoculated gratis 
by the military ſurgeons. Thus in a ſhort time, the 
whole army and the inhabitants in and near Morriſtown 
} were ſubjected to the ſmall pox, and with very little in- 
convenience to either. | | 
Three months, which followed the actions of Trenton 
and Princeton, paſſed away without any important mili- 
' tary enterpriſe on either ſide. Major-general Putnam was 
directed to take poſt at Princeton, and cover the country 
in the vicinity. He had only a few hundred troops, 
though he was no more than eighteen miles diſtant from 
the ſtrong garriſon of the Britiſh at Brunſwick. At one 
period he had fewer men for duty than he had miles of 
ffrontier to guard. The ſituation of general Waſhington 
at Morriſtown was not more eligible. His force was 
= trifling, when compared with that of the Britiſh ; but the 
„enemy and his own countrymen believed the contrary. 
' = Their deception was cheriſhed, and artfully continued by 
the ſpecious parade of a conſiderable army. The Ame- 
= rican officers took their ſtations in poſitions of difficult 
4 7 acceſs, and kept up a conſtant communication with each 
other. This ſecured them from inſult and ſurpriſe. . 
P»While they covered the country, they haraſſed the forag- 
ning parties of the Britiſh, and often attacked them with 
; 2X ſucceſs. Of a variety of theſe, the two following are ſe- 
llected as moſt worthy of notice: General Dickenſon, with 
400 Jerſey militia, and fifty of the Pennſylvania riflemen, 
pon the 2oth of January croſſed Millſtone river, near 
; Xx Somerſet Court-houſe, and attacked a large foraging 
party ol the Britiſh with ſo much ſpirit, that they aban- 
doned their convoy, and fled. Nine of them were taken 
priſoners. Forty waggons, and upwards of one hundred 
FX horſes, with a conſiderable booty, fell into the hands — 
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The general. While the Britiſh were loading their wag - 
gons, a ſingle man began to fire on them from the woods, 
He was ſoon joined by more of his neighbours, who could 
not patiently ſee their property carried away. After the 
toragers had been annoyed for ſome time by theſe unſeen 
markſmen, they fancied, on the appearance of general 
Dickenſon, that they were attacked by a ſuperior force, 
and began a precipitate flight. : 

In about a month after * the affair of Somerſet Court- 
houſe, colonel Nelſon, of Brunſwick, with a detachment 
of 150 militia- men, ſurpriſed and captured at Lawrence's 
Neck, a major and fitty-nine privates of the refugees, 
who were in Britiſh pay. | 

Throughout the campaign of 2776, an uncommon 
degree of ſickneſs raged in the American army. Huſ- 
bandmen, transferred at once from the conveniences of 
domeſtic life, to the hardſhips of a field encampment, 
could not accommodate themſelves to the ſudden change. 
The ſouthern troops fickened from the want of ſalt pro- 
viſions. Linen ſhirts were too generally worn in contact 
with the ſkin. The ſalutary influence of flannel, in pre- 
venting the diſeaſes of camps, was either unknown or 
diſregarded. The diſcipline of the army was too feeble 
to enforce thoſe regulations which experience has proved 
to be indiſpenſably neceſſary for preſerving the health of 
large bodies of men collected together: Cleanlineſs was 
alſo too much neglected. On the 8th of Auguſt, the | 
whole American army before New-York conſiſted of 
I7,225 men, but of that number only 10, 514 were fit 
for duty, Theſe numerous ſick ſuffered much from the 
want of neceſſaries; hurry and confuſion added much to 
their diſtreſſes: There was belides à real want of the 
requiſſtes for their relief. | | 20 
The campaign of 1776 did not end till it had been 

rgtracted into the firſt month of the year 1777. The 

Britiſh had counted on the complete and ſpeedy reduction 
of their late colonies, but they found the work more dit 
- Heult af execution than was ſuppoſed. They wholly FR 
failed in their deſigns on the ſouthern ſtates, In Canada 
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they recovered what in the preceding year they had loſt; 
drove the Americans out of their borders, and deſtroyed 
their fleet on the lakes; but they failed in making their 
intended impreſſion on the north-weſtern frontier of the 
ſtates. They obtained poſſeſſion of Rhode Iſland; but 
the acquiſition was of little ſervice ; perhaps was of detri- 
ment. For near three years ſeveral thouſand men ſta- 
tioned thereon for its ſecurity, were loſt to every purpoſe 


of active co-operation with the royal forces in the field, 


and the poſſeſſion of it ſecured no equivalent advantages. 
The Britiſh completely ſucceeded againſt the city of Ne- 
York and the adjacent country; but when they purſued 
their victories. into New-Jerſey, and ſubdivided their 
army, the recoiling Americans ſoon recovered the greateſt 
part of what they had loſt. 6 no et 

Sir William Howe, after having nearly reached Phila- 
delphia, was confined to limits ſo narrow, that the fee- 
ſimple of all he commanded would not reimburſe the 
expenſe incurred by its conqueſt, | 

The war, on the part of the Americans, was but barely 
begun. Hitherto they had engaged with temporary 
forces for a redreſs of grievances, but towards the cloſe 
of this year they made arrangements for raiſing a per- 
manent army to contend with Great Britain for the ſo- 
vereignty of the country. To have thus far ſtood their 
ground with their new levies, was a matter of great im. 
portance, becauſe to them delay was victory, and not to 


SF be conquered was to conquer. 
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CHAP. XII. 


State of Great Britain in the ſummer of 1776. Meeting 


of parliament—Debate on the proclamation of the Ame- 


rican commiſſioners—Secefſion of the minority—Sup- | 
plies— Habeas Corpus act ſuſpended— John the Painter | 


 —Shameful profuſion of. miniſters —Debates on the 
augmentation of the civil liſt— Addreſs of the Speaker, 


Sir F. Norton, to the king —Cenſured by minifliry—Lord | 


Chatham'”s conciliatory motion—Diſpute with Holland. 
Campaign in America—Marauding expeditions —Ac- 
tion on the Brandyabin.— Philadelphia taken— Battle of 
Gerinan-Town—American forts taken—Progreſs of 


general Burgoyne—Ticonderoga evacuated—Britifh | 
repulſed at Fort Schuyler — Defeat of Colonel Baum 
Actions at Stillwater, &c.—Surrenaer of Burgoynee= | 


Concluſion of the campaign. 
LA. B. 1776, 1777+] 


FHE ſummer of 1776 paſſed. in England with no 
+ | diiturbance, and but little agitation of the public 


mind. The pompous accounts which had been detailed 
by miniſtry of the ſucceſſes of our arms, amuſed and miſ- 
led the unthinking many; and the extenſive influence 


which they had eſtabliſhed by means of jobs, loans, eon- 
tracts, and commiſſions, frlenced all oppoſition. Even 
the minority in both houſes of parliament, though con- 

f the ancient nobility of 
the realm, and of the beſt families of the landed intereſt, | 
were ſo diſpirited by continued difappointments and 


ſiſting of the moſt reſpectable o 


fruitleſs efforts, that they even meditated a ſeceſſion from 
their public duty. | RO 

The inattention of the Britiſh nation to the deplora- 
ble ſituation, in which the errors and wickedneſs of mi- 
niſtry had involved them, is the more extraordinary, when 
we recolle& the ever wakeful attention of the commer- 


cial world to their own intereſts, and obſerve, at the ſame 
time, that the captures made on the ſcas by the American 
cruizers} 


— 
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cruizers were calculated at not leſs than one million ſter- 
ling. The Weſt- India iſlands were alſo reduced to a ſtate 
of almoſt intolerable diſtreſs, from the failure of the 
uſual ſupplies from America; and in moſt of them the 
neceſſaries of life had riſen to three or four times their 
uſual price. | 

A contemporary hiſtorian has remarked, that the ſpeech 
from the throne at the opening of parliament, on the 
31ſt October 1776, was diſtinguiſhed by © an un- 
guarded and undignified intemperance of language.” 

Nothing, his majeſty obſerved, could have afforded him 
ſo much ſatisfaction, as to have been able to inform the 
houſes, at the opening of this ſeſſion, that the troubles 
ia North America were at an end; but ſo daring and 
deſperate was the ſpirit of thoſe leaders whoſe object had 
always been dominion and power, that they had now 
openly renounced all allegiance to the crown, and all po- 
litical connexion with this country; they had rejected, 
with circumſtances of indignity and inſult, the means of 
conciliation held out to them under the authority of his 
majeſty's commiſſion, and had preſumed to ſet up their 
rebellious confederacies for independent ſtates. If their 
treaſon were ſuffered to take root, much miſchief muſt 
grow from it, to the ſafety of his majeſty's colonies, the 
commerce of the kingdom, and indeed the preſent ſyſtem 
of all Europe. One great advantage, however, would be 
derived from the object of the rebels having been openly 
avowed, and ciearly underſtood ; we ſhould have unani- 
mity at home, founded in the general convidtion of the juſ- 
tice and neceſſity of our meaſures. The two houſes were 
informed of the recovery of Canada, and the ſucceſs on 
the ſide of New-York, which, although they had been 


| ſo important as to give the ſtrongeſt hopes of the moſt 


decifive good conſequences, would nevertheleſs not pre- 
vent the preparations for another campaign. His ma- 
jeſty obſerved that he continued to receive aſſurances of 
amity ſrom the ſeveral courts of Europe, but that never- 


| theleſs it was neceſſary we ſhould be in a reſpectable Rate 


of defence at home. An apology was made to the com- 
mons for the unavoidable expenſe,  'The ſpeech con- 
HR 2 cluded, 
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cluded with an aſſurance that his majeſty had no object | 


in this arduous contelt but to pi omote the true intereſt of 
all his ſubjects. No people ever enjoyed more happineſs, or 
lived under a milder government, than thoſe now re. 
voited .provinces; the- improvements in every art, of 
which they boaſt, declare it ; their numbers, their wealth, 
their ſtrength by ſea and land, which they think ſuffici- 
ent to enable them to make head againſt the whole power 
of the- mother-country, are irrefragable proofs of it. 


The. debates on the addreſſes, in conſequence of this | 


ſpeech, were long and tedious. . 

. Addreſſes, the echo of the ſpeech, were brought for- 
ward in both houſes 3 but an amendment, which was in 
reality another addreſs in a totally different ſtrain, was 
moved by lord John Cavendiſh in the houſe of commons, 


and the marquis of Rockingham in the houſe of lords, | 


containing a maſterly recapitulation of the manifold er- 


rors of that ſyſtem which had cauſed the entire aliena- 
tion} and at length the open revolt, of ſo large a part of 
his majeſty's once loyal and affectionate ſubjects. It con- 
cluded with the obſervaticn, “ that a wiſe and provident 


uſe of the late advantages might be productive of happy 


effects, as the means of eſtabliſhing a permanent con- 


nexion between Great Britain and her colonies, on prin- 
ciples of liberty, and terms of mutual benefit.” 


„We ſhould look,“ ſaid this truly excellent and ad- 
mirable addreſs, with ſhame and horror on any events 
that ſhould bow them to an abje& and unconditional ſub- 
miſſion to any power whatſoever—annihilate their liber- 
ties, and ſubdue them to ſervile principles and paſſive 


habits by the mere force of foreign mercenary arms.“ 


The ſpeech from the throne, under the eſtabliſhed and 


decorous pretext of its being the ſpeech of the miniſter, 
was treated with the moſt contemptuous and ſarcaſtic ſeve- 
rity. 4 Where, it was aſked, © are thoſe mighty 
leaders to be found whom the Americans obey fo impli- | 
citly, and who govern them with ſo deſpotic a rule? 


They have no grandees among them; their ſoil is not 


oductive of nobility; in no country are there in fact 


10 few individuals poſſeſſed of a commanding or extenſive 
. influence; 
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ect MW influence; the preſident of their ſupreme aſſembly was a 


of merchant ; the general of their armies a private gentle- 
or man. Nothing could be more evident than that a ſenſe 
re. of common danger and of common ſuffering had driven 
of them to the neceſſity of creating leaders, who were poſ- 


th, ſeſſed only of ſuch powers as the people had thought it 
expedient to entruſt them with. In the ſame ſpirit of 
ver falſchood it was aſſerted, ** that the Americans had rejected 
1 with circumſtances of indignity and inſult the terms of 
nis conciliation offered them. The truth was, that no 
. terms had heen offered them but the offer of a pardon on 
r- unconditional ſubmiſſion, which the miniſters well knew 
in they would never accept; nor was even this mock offer 
as made till the whole ſyſtem of irritation and oppreſſion 
18, was completed by the injuſtice and cruelty of the cap- 
ls, ture act, by which they were put out of the. protection 
er- of the law, and their property held out as common ſpoilt. 
a- & The poſition in the ſpeech, fo undeniably true, that 
of 0 people ever enjoyed 1 happineſs, or lived under 
n- a4 milder government, than theſe now re volted colonies, 
-nt implied the ſevereſt cenſure on thoſe who had ſo wan- 
py @& tonly and ——_— departed from a ſyſtem which had 
n- produced ſuch noble and wonderful effects. The expecta- 
n- tion of unanimity from the preſent ſituation of affairs 
was, however, ſaid to be of all the parts of this extrava- 
d- gant ſpeech the moſt ridiculous. «© What! ſhall we at laſt 
ats concur in meaſures, becauſe all the miſchiefs which were 
b- originally predicted have ultimately reſulted from them? 
Have miniſters the unparalleled effrontery to call upon us 
to give our ſanction to that fatal ſyſtem which we in vain 
warned and implored them to ſhun, and which — 
in muſt terminate in utter ruin?” On a diviſion, the 
amendment was rejected in the houſe of commons by a 
majority of 242 to 87, and in the houſe of peers by 91 
to 26, fourteen of whom joined in a proteſt, in which 
the propoſed amendment was verbatim inſerted, in order 
that it might remain as a perpetual memorial on the 
journals of that houſe. | 
In a few days after the addreſſes were preſented, lord 
John Cavendiſh, exhibited in the houſe a printed paper, 
VOL. It, F F pur- 
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rting to be a proclamation. of his . majeſty's com- 

— 2 —— Ah and called upon — inform 
him as to the authenticity of it. This being acknow- i 
ledged, his lordſhip expreſſed in the ſtrongelt terms his 
aſtoniſhment at the contempt and indignity offered to the 
houſe, who, through the medium of a common newſ- 
paper only, were at length informed that they ſtand en- 
| d to America to undertake a reviſion of all thoſe laws 
by which the Americans bad conceived themſelves to be 
aggrieved. Notwithſtanding the reſentment he felt as a 
member of the houſe at this miniſterial inſolence of con- 
duct, his lordſhip ſaid that he felt a dawn of joy break 3 
in upon his mind at the bare mention of reconciliation, 
whatever colour the meaſures might wear that led to ſo 
deſirable an event. The great object of reſtoring peace; 
and unity to this diſtracted empire outweighed ſo far with 
him all other preſent conſiderations, that he not only 
would overlook punctilios on this account, but even ſuci , 
matters of real import as would npon any other occaſion * 1 
4 


call all his powers into action. On theſe grounds his lord- 
-ſhip moved, that the houſe ſhould reſolve itſelf into a 
committee, to conſider of the reviſal of all acts of par- „ 
Hament by which his majeſty's ſubjects in America think e. 
themſelves aggrieved,”* _ [ 
The oppoſit ion were ſtrenuous in aſſerting, that the o. 
crown promiſed in this proclamation more than it could th 
grant without permiſſion of parliament ; the crown hav- yi 
ing only a voice in the paſſing or repeal of laws, but no wv 


power to reviſe ſuch as the parliament have again and th 
again confirmed contrary to all endeavours from oppoſit ion, Sa 
Nothing can be more unjuſt than to pretend to diſarm ve 
the Americans previous to a negotiation. Such practice mc 
cannot derive a foundation even from the moſt tyrannical wi 
edlicts or practices; and after having by ſure and deliberate T. 
degrees impelled the Americans to the natural protection div 
ſelf-defence, to aſk them to lay down their arms and en 
truſt themſelves to their mercy, who had undone them the 


who had tortured them to deſperation, is not more ab# 
ſurd than cruel, and not more unlike Britons, than un 
like ſavages.— The queſtion, after great animoſity of de 
$ | bate 
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bate, being put, the motion was rejected by a majority 


| I of 109 to 47.,—This event was followed by that ſeceſſion, 
- &F which had been — meditated, of a great number of the 
s members of oppoſition, particularly of the — 
e ham party; they no longer ſaw duty or advantage to t 
public in waſting their time and ſtrength in unavailing 
attempts to oppoſe the reſiſtleſs determinations of miniſtry. 
S They had long ago foretold every thing that had happened; 
e they had made uniform efforts to prevent the impending 
a danger, but they ſaw that all their efforts now ſerved only to 
- IF expoſe them to the reſentment of a people infatuated and 
k deluded. We may add, that few circumſtances contri- 
n, buted more to open the eyes of the beſotted people of 
ſo England, than this ſeceſſion. I now felt themſelves 
a 


at the mercy of the miniſtry, deſerted by all the 
wiſdom and patriotiſm of the nation; and the diſſatĩs fac 
tion which toon after broke forth in various patriotic 
ch meetings and reſolves, may in part be attributed to this 
on "IF proceeding. | | Hol | 
d- The expenſes of the navy, including the ordinary at 
a 400,005]. and the building and repairing of ſhips, which 
ir- as voted at 465, Fool. amounted to no leſs than 3, 20 5, sol. 
nk excluſive of 40001. voted to Greenwich hoſpital, and a mil- 
lion afterwards granted for the purpoſe of defraying the debt 
of the navy. The ſupplies for the land ſervice were near 
three millions, although the extraordinaries of the land ſer · 
vice for the preceding year, which exceeded 1,200,000). 
with ſome other expenſes, were not yet provided for. On 
the motion and grant of 45, ooo ſeamen, the conduct of lord 
Sandwich, firſt lord of the admiralty, was ſeverely animad- 
22 verted upon by ſome of the oppoſition in the houſe of com- 
coy mons, who demanded that - ſundry returns of the navy, 
2 within certain ſpecified periods, ſhould be laid before them. 
This, after conſiderable conteſt, was refuſed without a 
2 diviſion upon the motion. | 
3 Soon after the receſs, which continued from December 
the thirteenth to the twenty-firſt of January 1777, lord 
33 North moved for leave to bring in a bill, to enable his 
majeſty to ſecure and detain perſons charged with, or 
ſuſpected of the crime of high treaſon committed in Ames 
215 F F 2 | rica, 
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rica, or on the high ſeas, or the crime of piracy. The 

bill was brought in and read the following day (Febru- 
ary the 7th), and a motion made, that it ſhould be read | 
a ſecond time on the 1oth: But the principal enacting } 
clauſe appearing in a very alarming point of view, it | | 
was ſtrongly combated by ſuch of the oppoſition as were | 
Preſent. This clauſe declared all perſons taken in the 
act of high treaſon, committed in any of the colonies, or | 
on the high ſeas, or in the act of piracy, or who are or 
ſhall be charged with or ſuſpected of any of. theſe crimes, | 
liable to be committed to any common gaol, or to an, 
othe place of confinement, appointed for that purpole ? 
under his majeſty's fign manual, within any part of his } 
dominions, there to be detained in ſafe cuſtody, without 
bail, mainprize, or trial, during the continuance of the 
law, with a proviſion, however, enabling a certain num- * 
ber of the privy council to grant an order for admitting 
ſuch perſons to bail or trial. ot bak 7 I 
Of the few members in oppoſition who happened to be 
preſent, Mr. Dunning animadverted moſt ſeverely on the 
bill now: propoſed by the miniſter. He expreſſed the ut- 
moſt aſtowſhment, that a bill of ſuch magnitude and im- 
portance, which ſtruck directly at the great palladium of 
the Britiſh conſtitution, the habeas corpus act, ſhould be 
brought in without proper notice, at a ſeaſon when the 
bouſe was ſo badly attended, and an attempt made to 
precipitate its paſſage in ſo extraordinary a manner as to 
propoſe the ſecond reading within three or four days after | 
its being firſt heard of. Beſides the defect in point of 
notice, he ſaid it had alſo been brought in unfairly, and 
was totally different from what the miniſter had announced 
it to be on the preceding day, It was likewiſe extremely 
diſcordant in its parts; neither the title nor preamble | 
giving the ſmalleſt idea of the extraordinary matter con- 
tained in the enacting clauſes. He was equally ſhocked | 
and alarmed to ſee a bill, which was to ſuſpend all the 
functions of the conſtitution, brought in under ſuch cir- 
cumſtances, and attempted to be ſmuggled through a thin 
houſe under falſe colours, before the nation could be ap- 
priſed of its danger, or their conſtituents have the ſmalleſt . 
$3 4 notice, 
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ſign of extending the operation of the bill beyond its open 
and avowed objects. He ſaid, ** that the bill was in- 
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notice, that they were going to ſurrender the foundation 


of all their other rights, and the peculiar characteriſtic 
of the Britiſh government. | 
The alarm excited by this meaſure recalled a few of the 
minority gentlemen, who had before refuſed their attend- 
ance, and the debates were renewed with as great violence 
as ever. Among the manifold objections to this bill, it was 
remarked, that it was framed with ** ſuch treacherous ar- 
tifice of conſtruction, that by the enacting clauſes, the 
crown was enabled, at its pleaſure, to commit, not on 
Americans, but any other perſon refident in the Briti 
dominions, without bail or mainprize to any place of con- 
finement in Great Britain or elſewhere. Thus was the 


2 habeas corpus act, that great bulwark of Britiſh li- 
berty, completely annihilated by a vile and infamous con- 


ſtruction of law, which left it in the power of the crown 
to apprehend on the ſlighteſt ſuſpicion, or pretence of 
ſaſpicion, any individual againſt whom the vengeance of 


the court was meant to be directed; and to convey them 


beyond the ſeas to any of the garriſons in Africa or the 


Indies, far from all hope or poſſibility of relief. At 
length the miniſter, with that inconſiſtency which marked 


all his conduct, explicitly diſavowed as to himſelf all de- 


tended for America, and not for England ; that, as he 
would aſk for no power that was not wanted, ſo he would 
ſcorn to receive it by any covert means; and that, far 


from wiſhing to eſtabliſh any unconſtitutional precedent, 
J he neither ſought nor wiſhed any powers to be veſted in 
the crown or its miniſters which 

employed to bad or oppreflive purpoſes.” He therefore 
3 » receive the amendments propoſed ; the principal 
=, 


were capable of being 


which were in ſubſtance: 1. That the clauſe empower» 


Jing his majeſty to confine ſuch perſons as might be ap- 
Fprchended under this act in any part of his dominions, 


ſhould be modified by the inſertion of the worde, within 


the realm ;** and 2dly, That an additional clauſe or pro- 


iſo be inſerted, „ that nothing in this act ſhall be con- 


Wirued to extend to perſons: reſident in Great Britain. 
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Theſe conceſſions gave extreme offence to the leaders of | 
the bigh prerogative party, who had zealouſly defended | 
the bill in its original ſtate, and who now exclaimed, | 
that they were deſerted by the miniſter in a manner which * 
feemed calculated to diſgrace the whole meaſure, to con- 
firm all the charges and ſurmiſes of their adverſaries, and 
to fix all the odium upon them. And it was indeed 
ſufficiently evident (a modern writer obſerves) from the 
whole conduct of the buſineſs, that the miniſter, on this 
as on other occaſions, was not admitted into the inmoſt 
receſſes of the royal cabinet. . 1 
While theſe affairs were tranſacting, the miniſtry were 
enabled by a fortunate occurrence to raiſe an alarm in the 
minds of the people, and ſtill farther to excite their ab- 
horrence of the Americans. The abſurd ſtory of a plot 
againſt the government which had been fabricated in 
1775, aud on which Mr. Sayre had been committed to the MF . 
Tower, was not found to anſwer the purpoſes of the mi- 
niſtry, and had rather contributed to overwhelm them 
with diſgrace, than to raiſe their popularity. The in- 
ſtance we have to relate was more favourable to their 
views; either the man in queſtion was really guilty, or 
the circumſtances were involved in ſuch perplexity, that 
it was impoſſible to unravel the myſtery, In the latter 
end of the year 1775, a fire was diſcovered in the rope. 7 
houſe at the royal dock-yard of Portſmouth, which was 
however extinguiſhed without communicating to the 
other magazines, On the 7th of January, a fire alſo 
broke out in ſome warehouſes at Briſtol ; fix or ſeven 
of which were conſumed, The alarm was inſtantly * 
raiſed of plots and incendiaries, and the ſuſpicions of the 
public were at length directed to an itinerant painter of f. 
the name of John Aitken, by birth a Scotchman, but who f 
was ſaid lately to have returned from America, where he 
had reſided ſome time, As the fire at Briſtol had taken 
place while he was ſuppoſed to be in that city, and ſome #3 hi 
uſpicious circumftances in his conduct, and his ſolitary Þ 
mode of life, had attracted attention, he was arreſted ſoon be 
after his departurg from that place. On his examination, 
however, before the lords of the admiralty, nothing 4 3 
ihe! - "LA 8 peared/ 
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peared to criminate him, but he was nevertheieſs com- 
mitted to priſon. Ia the mean time every ſtratagem was 
employed to draw from him a confeſſion of guilt, Ano- 
ther American painter was enliſted for this purpoſe, who 
by pretending to ſympathize with the misfortunes of John 
the Painter, aſſerted that he had extorted from him a full 
confeſſion of his crimes. This man was almoſt the ſole 
evidence brought forward on the trial, and though a per- 
2X ſon of infamous character, on his teſtimony reſpecting the 
communications which, took place in the priſon, John the 
Painter was condemned and executed. On his way to 
the place of execution he is ſaid to have made a confeſſion 
of his guilt to a certain commiſſioner of the admiralty, 
adding, that he had been encouraged to the undertaking 
by Mr. Silas Deane, one of the American agents at Paris. 
1 Such are the outlines of this myſterious tranſaction. 
The fact was generally believed at the time, though there 
were ſome who entertained doubts, even then, concerning 

the truth of every particular. It was thought extra- 

ordinary that John the Painter, who was certainly a man 

of conſiderable talents, and who knew how much depended 

upon keeping his own counſel, ſhould unburden himſelt - 

at a few interviews to a man who was before a perfect 

ſtranger to him, and who, he might juſtly ſuſpect, was 

ſent purpoſely to draw from him the fatal ſecret. The 

infamous character of the witneſs was alſo ſeverely ani- 

madyerted upon ; and even the confeſſion which he was 

laid to have inade to the commiſſioner of the admiralty, did 

not ſerve entirely to remove theſe doubts. The confeſſion, 
as to its genuineneſs, mult ultimately reſt upon the vera- 

city of that commiſſioner ; but we are nat informed, it was 

ſaid, what methods were made uſe of to extort that con- 

feſſion, or what hopes of pardon might have been held out 

to a man, who, within ſight of the gibbet, conſidered his 

Caſe as deſperate. The @ther circumſtances adduced on 

his trial were too {light to have determined a caſe where 

the life of a fellow-creature is dependiyg; and it muſt not 

be forgotten that the poor victim was a friendleſs and de- 
ſtitute wretch, with neither money nor ſupport of any 
kiud, and whoſe character, from his itinerant mode of . 
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&c. was involved in ſuſpicion. In a word, however guilty | 


John the Painter might be, we truſt the precedent will not 


operate in other cafes : We truſt that no perſon more inno- 
4 . . - WY 4 5 
cent or more meritorious will ever be convicted on cir- 


as the perſon on whoſe evidence he was condemned. 
Severe inquiries were about this period inſtituted in 


parliament concerning the expenditure of the public mo- 
ney» The accounts were ſaid to be in many places ob- 
ſcure, and, if any where intelligible, they were extrava- 
gant, and only calculated to enrich the avaricious contrac- 
tor at the expenſe of the public. Lord North aſſured 
the houſe, that great economy had been obſerved, and 


that in ſome caſes the contractors were loſers ; but in every 
exigency he had been careful to make ſuch bargains as 
were moſt advantageous for the public. The landgrave 
of Heſſe however had made a demand for 44,0001. of levy- 
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cumitantial proof, or on the teſtimony of ſuch a witneſs 


+ q 


8 


money; this demand was unexpected, and ſeemingly un- 
fair; the miniſter to this replied, that the landgrave quoted 
the treaty of 17 55 as a precedent, and was entitled to the ad- 


vantages both of the former and preſent treaties, although Z 


his troops had never ſerved in America; the demand was 


unexpected, indeed, but perfectly fair. A very ſevere and 3 
continued debate was daily renewed in the committee of 
ſupply on theſe ſubjects, and the miniſter had ſcarcely finiſh- |? 


ed his defence, however lame, when he was under a ne- 


ceſſity of laying before them a meſſage from his majeſty, FF 
at a time very untavourable for the requeſt contained in it. 
On the gth of April 1777, a meſſage was delivered | 


by the miniſter from the king, in which his majeſty ex- 


preſſed © his concern in acquainting the houſe with the 


difficulties he laboured under from the debts incurred by 
expenſes of the civil government, amounting, on the pt 

of January preceding, to upwards of 600, oool.“ And 
the houſe on this meſſage reſolving itſelf into a committee 


of ſupply, the miniſter moved, That the ſum of 
618,000]. be granted, to enable his majeſty to diſcharge | 


the debts of the civil government; and that the ſum of 


100,000]. per annum, over and above the ſum of 


* $00,090], be granted as a farther proviſion for the ſame.” 
8 Theſe 
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Theſe propoſitions called forth the whole ſtrength of 
© oppoſition. The gentlemen on that fide of the houſe, 
while they lamented the degrading ſituation of the ſove- 
| reign, and the many diſtreſſes brought upon individuals, 
aſcribed the debt entirely to the boundleſs and ſcandalous 
profuſion of miniſters, and inſiſted that the preſent revenue 
was, without any poſſibility of doubt, not only ſufficient 
to anſwer afl the purpoſes of government, when under the 
reſtriftion of a prudent economy, but alſo fully to ſup- 
port the grandeur, ſplendour, and magnificence of the 
X crown, in a manner ſuitable to its own dignity, and the 
XZ greatneſs of the nation, even in its happieſt æra. It was 
too manifeſt, however, that the debt had been incurred 
in ſupporting and carrying on a ſyſtem of corruption. 
There was no man, let his party be what it would, who 
had not an internal conviction, that the royal revenues 
were ſquandered in obtaining that banefu] and unbounded 
influence which ſwept away every thing before it. Thus 
the nation was already brought to the brink of ruin; we 
were in a great meaſure already deprived of the benefits of a 
limited government; a great monarch was reduced to ſtraits 
which would diſgrace a private gentleman, and the Juflre 
of the Britiſh crown tarniſhed in a manner never heard of 
before. The conſtitution, it was true, was not alarmed 
by the boiſterous voice of prerogative; but the danger 
XZ was now much greater, as the foe was fly, covert, and 
XZ inſidious; and his operations, though flower, were much 
more certain. They were therefore called upon by their 
patriotiſm, and by every tie of public as well as private 
duty, to reftrain, inſtead of augmenting, the means of cor- 
ruption, and to prevent miniſters, under any name or pre- 
tence whatever, from obtaining the diſpoſal of ſuch a per- 
manent revenue as would render them either independent 
of parliament, or enable them to eſtabliſh ſuch an influ- 


d ence as might virtually preſcribe its duties, or control its 
e operations. | WH, 
f FRE The oppoſition alſo animadyerted on the accounts in 
e the moſt ſevere manner. They were fabricated, they ſaid, 
f Fi to perplex, and not to give information; the facts of which 
f PF their titles announced the diſcovery, could not bear the 


I light, A great part of the royal revenue had been _ 
= ; ere 
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&c. was involved in ſuſpicion. In a word, however guilty 
John the Painter might be, we truſt the precedent will not | 
operate in other caſes : We truſt that no perſon more inno- re 
cent or more meritorious will ever be convicted on cir- 
cumitantial proof, or on the teſtimony of ſuch a witneſs 
as the perſon on whole evidence he was condemned. / 
Severe inquiries were about this period inſtituted in 
"parliament concerning the expenditure of the public mo- 
ney» The accounts were ſaid to be in many places ob- 
ſcure, and, if any where intelligible, they were extrava- 
gant, and only calculated to enrich the avaricious contrac- 
tor at the expenſe of the public, Lord North aſſured 
the houſe, that great economy had been obſerved, and 
that in ſome caſes the contractors were loſers ; but in every 
exigency he had been careful to make ſuch bargains as | 
were moſt advantageous for the public. The landgrave | 
of Heſſe however had made a demand for 44,0001. of levy- 
money; this demand was unexpected, and ſeemingly un- 
fair; the miniſter to this replied, that the landgrave quoted 
the treaty of 17 55 as a precedent, and was entitled to the ad- 
vantages both of the former and preſent treaties, although 7 
his troops had never ſerved in America; the demand was 
unexpected, indeed, but perfectly fair. A very ſevere and 
continued debate was daily renewed in the committee of 
ſupply on theſe ſubjeèts, and the miniſter had ſcarcely finiſſi- 
ed his defence, however lame, when he was under a ne- 
ceſſity of laying before them a meſſage from his majeſty, 
at a time very unfavourable for the requeſt contained in it. 
On the gth of April 1777, a meſſage was delivered | 
by the miniſter from the king, in which his majeſty ex- 
preſſed his concern in acquainting the houſe with the! 
difficulties he laboured under from the debts incurred by I 
expenſes of the civil government, amounting, on the 5th Þ* 
of January preceding, to upwards of 600,000].* And! 
the houſe on this meſſage reſolving itſelf into a committee 4 
of ſupply, the miniſter moved, „ That the ſum of. 
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618, oo0l. be granted, to enable his majeſty to diſcharge t 
the debis of the civil government; and that tlie ſum of t 
100,000], per annum, over and above the ſum oft 
- $00,000], be granted as a farther proviſion for the ſame. [WF ! 


" Theſe 


I oppoſition. The gentlemen on that fide of the houſe, 
ot lf while they lamented the degrading ſituation of the ſove- 
0- I reign, and the many diſtreſſes brought upon individuals, 
r- *Þ aſcribed the debt entirely to the boundleſs and ſcandalous 
1s profuſion of miniſters, and inſiſted that the preſent revenue 
; / was, without any poſſibility of doubt, not only ſufficient 
in to anſwer ail the purpoſes of government, when under the 
0- IF reſtrition of a prudent economy, but alſo fully to ſup- 
- port the grandeur, ſplendour, and magnificence of the 
1- crown, in a manner ſuitable to its own dignity, and the 
c- IF greatneſs of the nation, even in its happieſt æra. It was 
d IF too manifeſt, however, that the debt had been incurred 
din ſupporting and carrying on a ſyſtem of corruption. 
There was no man, let his party be what it would, who 
is had not an internal conviction, that the royal revenues 
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Theſe propoſitions called forth the whole ſtrength of 


influence which ſwept away every thing before it. Thus 
the nation was already brought to the brink of ruin; we 
were in a great meaſure already deprived of the benefits of a 
limited government; a great monarch was reduced to ſtraits 
which would diſgrace a private gentleman, and the lufire 
of the Britiſh crown tarniſhed in a manner never heard of 
before. The conſtitution, it was true, was not alarmed 


was now much greater, as the foe was fly, covert, and 
inſidious ; and his operations, though flower, were much 
more certain. They were therefore called upon by their 


76 patriotiſm, and by every tie of public as well as private 


duty, to reftrain, inſtead of augmenting, the means of cor- 
ruption, and to prevent miniſters, under any name or pre- 
tence whatever, from obtaining the diſpoſal of ſuch a per- 
2X 2nanent revenue as would render them either independent 
of parliament, or enable them to eſtabliſh ſuch an influ- 
ence as might virtually preſcribe its duties, or control its 
operations. 4 
The oppoſition alſo animadverted on the accounts i 

the moſt ſevere manner. They were fabricated, they ſaid, 
co perplex, and not to give information; the facts of which 
their titles announced the diſcovery, could not bear the 
light. A great part of the royal revenue had been _ 
| Cre 


* 


were ſquandered in obtaining that baneful and unbounded 
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dered in ſo ſhameful a manner, that the minifters dared 


not avow its diſpoſal, nor communicate ſuch a piece of 
knowledge to the public. They were not accompanied 


with any vouchers, or with any collateral or explanatory 
obſervation, capable of giving them even that colour of 


authenticity which was neceſſary for their appearance be. 


fore parliament, or to render them worthy of its attention. 
Some accounts had even been fabricated, in order to de- 
ceive the people into an opinion, that the crown had been 
a great loſer by the bargain made in 1760. In eſtimating 
the amount of what was moſt improperly called the here. 
ditary revenues, or, properly, the 1 duties, for 

at of the actual 
civil- liſt revenue, a great ſurpluſage was ſtated, and re- 


the laſt ſixteen years, compared with t 


preſented as ſo much loſs to the crown, which had re- 


ſigned the former: Although the fact was, that the greater 
= of this ſurplus aroſe from a parliamentary fund which 
ad no exiſtence in the year 1760, and to which, if it had, 


the crown could not have had the ſmalleſt pretenſion. 
This fund was created by the poſt-office a& of the 5th of 


the preſent reign; and in this eftimate, with an evident} 


view of impoſition and deception, was brought to account 


on the fide of the crown, under the ſuppoſition that the 


multiplicity and perplexity of figures would, together with 


indolence and inattention ſo prevalent in public affairs, 
effectually operate in preventing detection. It was ob- 


ſerved, that the large ſums of 171,000]. and 114, oool. 


were charged in two lines for ſecret ſervice, under the diſ- 
po of the two ſecretaries of the treaſury, which could not 
ut ſeem dangerous as well as myſterious. It was allowed 
to be right and neceſſary that the ſecretaries of ſtate ſhould] 
be allowed money for the purpoſe of procuring foreign in- 
telligence; but that the officers of the treaſury, who can have 
no public connexion beyond their own office, much leſs 


any intercourſe with foreign ſtates, ſhould be the agents for 
D the public money in ſecret ſervice, was moſt 


-alarming, and had in itſelf ſuthcient evidence to put au 
end at once to all doubts as to its deſign or application. 
The expenſe charged under the heads of Cofferer's Office 
Board of Works, and Foreign Minifters, was ſaid to bY 
enormous beyond meaſure. . It now appeared, that an ati 
i | tempt} 
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tempt was made to realize the wretched policy of James II. 
viz. the maintaining an army of ambaſſadors, at the 
ſame time that every tranſaction, either with regard to 
| foreign or domeſtic affairs, proclaimed aloud the imbe- 


cility of miniſters, and the folly of their negotiations. 


Above half a million was ſtated under the article of the 
Board of Works, without the leaſt item toſhow to whom, 
or for what purpoſe it was diſpoſed; or on what palace, 
houſe, park, or royal garden, it had beenexpended. 

On the part of the miniſtry, this deficiency in their 
accounts was attributed to their predeceſſors in office, 
who had carried away from their reſpective departments 
thoſe papers and documents which would have been ne- 
ceſſary to afford that unuſual degree of accuracy and ſpe- 
cification now demanded. It was alſo maintained, that, 
far from treating parliament with contempt, or deſigning 
Wy to miſlead, or keep them in ignorance, they bad much 
exceeded their predeceſſors in exactneſs. Upon fimilar 

occaſions it had been cuſtomary, either to give no ac- 
counts at all, or only ſuch groſs and looſe eſtimates as 


= were now become ſo much the objects of cenſure. Such 


had been the caſe in the year 1710, under queen Anne, 
and in that of George I. when two ſuch applications 
were made. The ſame had been done at the acceſſion of 
the late king, when the annual augmentation of 100,0901. 
was made to the civil-lift revenue; in the year 1747, un- 
der the ſame reign, when parliament granted 450,000l, 
to diſcharge that monarch's debts; and ſuch they ob- 
ſerved, finally, was the caſe in the year 1769, upon the 
former application by his preſent majclty to parliament. 
It was likewiſe contended, particularly in the houſe of 
lords, that the crown had a juſt and equitable claim to 
the proviſion now demanded, in conſequence of that moſt 
| generous and liberal act of his majeſty in the beginning of 
his reign, when, from a feeling for the burdens of his 
people, and a defire of contributing to their eaſe, he ſur- 
rendered the civil-liſt revenue of the former reign, which 


vas fully competent to all the expenſes of his houſehold 


and civil government, and accepted of the preſent income, 
without any experience to decide upon it, although it was 
then hoped it would have been ſufficient ta anſwer every 


purpoſe, 
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purpoſe. During the ſixteen years of the preſent reign, 
they alſo ſaid, that the revenues above mentioned had ex- 
ceeded the annual amount of the royal income by confi. 
derably more than two millions, and about doubled the 
aggregate ſum granted by parliament in the year 1769, 
and that required for the diſcharge of the preſent debt. 
From theſe they contended that the diſcharge of the 
preſent incumbrances, as well as the future augmenta- 
tion, were evidently matters of juſtice and right, thought 
applied for, and wiſhed to be received, as favours ; and 
that, in ſuch circumſtances, the ſcrutinizing of accounts, 
and entering into minute inquiries, was equally abſurd 
and petulant. Te ; 
In the houſe of commons, the application was ſup- 
ported by other arguments. The revenue, it was affirm- 
ed, was really and truly inſufficient for the purpoſes it had i 
to anſwer. It was impoſſible, nor would it be proper, 
even though the caſe were otherwiſe, to reſtrain the ex- 
penſes of a great ſovereign, and thoſe in the numerous 
departments of his houſehold and civil government, within 
the limits of an exact economy. The parſimony which 
would be highly commendable in a private gentleman, 
would be meanneſs in a monarch. They obſerved the 
rodig'ous riſe in all the neceſſaries of life, and increaſe 
in every article of expenſe and the mode of living, which 
had taken place during the laſt fifty years, being the 
period fince certain funds were aſſigned to the civil - liſt 
eſtabliſnment, which were intended to produce at leaſt 
$00,000]. per annum. They dwelt alſo upon the nume- 
rous increaſe of the royal family; but, however great the d. 
ſatis faction ariſing from this circumſtance might be, it f. 
muſt naturally and inevitably be productive of great ad- i p: 
ditional expenſe. Other occaſional or extraordinary ex- lf t! 
— had alſo occurred. The revenues of the crown i fu 
ad been conſiderably diminiſhed in conſequence of the 
pou calamities. By theſe the American quit-rents, at Wl of 
leaſt for the preſent, were loſt ; and, by judgments of law- m 
courts, the Weſt India revenue had been greatly dimi- Wl T 
niſlied. A great clamour was made about the increaſe of Wl 8c 
penſions, and they were talked of in general as means of 


corruption; but, would they cut off the rewards for offi- 
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ers of the law, to whom an honourable repoſe, after the 


toils they had endured, was as neceſſary as equ:table ? 
Muſt miniſters in foreign courts, who had ſpent their 
youth, and certainly not increaſed their fortunes in that 
ſervice, retire to ſpend their laſt years in diſcontent and 
miſery ? 1 8 | | 

By theſe arguments the minority were far from being 
ſilenced. They ridiculed the idea of conſidering the du- 
ties appropriated by the parliament to the ſupport of the 
civil-liſt, as an hereditary property, and the revenue of 
the crown as the entailed eſtate of a private gentleman. 
Theſe duties, they ſaid, belonged at no time to the crown, 
but were always under the diſpoſal of parliament, It 
was, therefore, to the laſt degree abſurd, prepoſterous, 
and fallacious, to repreſent the agreement entered into by 


his preſent majeſty with the public, as an act of conceſſion 
Win him. No perſon, they faid, would pretend to make it 


a doubt, that the miniſters; who were in office at the com- 
mencement of the preſent reign, under all the particular 
circumſtances of glory and affection, which ſo happily 
diſtinguiſhed that æra, would adviſe his majeſty in an ap- 
plication to a parliament. and people, who could refuſe 
him nothing, to demand ſuch an income as would be fully 
adequate to the maintenance and ſupport of the crown 
with dignity and fplendour. It muſt have been then in 
the king's contemplation to marry ; and he muſt himſelf, 
as well as his miniſters, of courſe look forward to the ex- 
penſes conſequent to ſuch a ſtate, attended with the pro- 
bability of a numerous iſſue. This was undoubted] 

done; and theſe contingencies were then ſuppoſed on all 
hides to be amply provided for, by the bounty granted in 
The propoſal not only originated from the 


fully acknowledged. The grant was made in the very 
way propoſed by Mr. Legge, who was then chancellor 
of the exchequer, and who, in the king's name, gave the 
moſt explicit aſſurances, that no more ſhould he aſked, 
The civil liſt at expreſly declares in its preamble, that 
$00,000. was a certain competent revenue for defraying 
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the expenſes of his majeſty's civil government, and ſup- 
porting the dignity of the crown of Great Britain. 

The arguments adduced, and the right claimed, from | 
the ſuppoſed practice of parliament, in conſtantly diſ- 
charg'ng, without account or inquiry, the incumbrances | 
of the crown upon former applications, were ſaid to be | 
equally unfounded, and to have been overthrown by facts 
already ſtated. Queen Anne beltowed 100, oool. annu- 
ally of her private revenue, in ſupporting a moſt extenſive, 
dangerous, and important war; and the expended vaſt 
ſums of money upon a public object, in the erection of 
Blenheim palace. Her claim upon the public was not, 
however, founded upon her generoſity, munificence, or 
prodigality. Parliament, during the preſſing exigencies | 
of the nation, had very conſiderably broken in upon ſeveral | 
branches of the civil-liſt revenue, which were diverted | 
from their proper channel, to anſwer the immediate and 
important demands of the war. This abſtraction of the 
revenue muſt, of courſe, have affected the private econo- 
my of the ſovereign, and occafioned her to run in debt, | 
for the diſcharge of which ſhe had an equitable and legal 
claim on the public. It was no wonder, therefore, t 
' the was not preſſed to ſhow how the debt had been incurs} 

red, when the ſum required was leſs than the demand} 
which a fair creditor might have made. Neither did 
George II. apply to parliament for any benevolence, not 
did he require any increaſe of revenue. He did not defire 
to have his debts paid, merely becauſe he was in debt; he 
only demanded the payment of money to which he was 
legally entitled, and which the nation was bound by ad 
of parliament to make good. | 
But leaving inquiries into paſt tranſactions, and de- 
ductions drawn from them, it was maintained by ſeveral} 
members in both houſes, that if the revenues proceeding 
from Wales, Cornwall, the dutchy of Lancaſter, Ireland, 
the Weſt India iſlands, American quit-rents, and other 
ſources of ſmaller conſequence, were taken into conſider- 
ation, and added to the civil-liſt eſtabliſhment, the 
crown would be found to have poſſeſſed, for ſeveral years 
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American quit- rents had net been loſt, or could be re- 


con ered, this revenue, ſolely in the crown, independent 
of account, and free from inquiry, would, in a few years, 
8 | increaſe in ſuch a degree, as to afford a greater fund of 
e treaſure for private diſpoſal than the moſt powerful and 
ts arbitrary ſovereign in Chriſtendom could boaſt of. 
Though the revenues of Hanover and Oſnaburgh did 
e, not come within the cognizance of parliament, they were, 
4 bovever, to be conſidered as objects of attention in all 
of | 


queſtions relative to the exceſſive ing rank and 
dangerous influence of the crown. With ſuch vaſt funds 
or in its poſſeſſion, that poverty which was now ſo ſtrongly 
es urged, and fo grievoully pleaded, and which, indeed, was 
ral too — apparent in all the economy of the court, 


nd ters in their repreſentations, ſhould have a very different 
the effect, and in reality afforded room for the moſt ſerious 
10» and alarming reffections and apprehenſions. It was 
bt, i Liewiſe ſaid to be a matter of the utmoſt impropriety and 
gal © indecency, to bring in ſuch a demand, in a ſeaſon of 
| blic calamity and danger, like the preſent. Miniſters 
ure BY had already plunged the nation in a civil war, which had 
and coſt upwards of twenty millions; they had ſevered the 
did empire, deſtroyed our commerce, and given a mortal 


nor blow to public credit. Thirteen poi and flouriſhing 


lire BY provinces were loft, ſome of which were already, in point 
he of importance, if not of power, nearly equal to ancient 


was Bi kingdoms ; and the nation was now engaged in a de- 


act ſtructive and hopeleſs attempt to recover by force, what 
had been loſt by folly and violence. Was this, then, a 
de. time to feek for new funds in order to ſupport or increaſe 
reral BY the ſplendour of the crown ? or, would the real ſplendour 
ding which it had loſt, be ſupplied by the falſe glare of oſten- 
Wy tatious profuſion? or, were the oſtenſible expenſes of 
government to increaſe in proportion to its real poverty 
and weakneſs ? 
| Notwithſtanding theſe arguments, and the deteſtable 
light in which the miniftry were placed by oppoſition on 
the preſent occalion, the grant of 618,340]. was carried 
GG2 without 


2 


a revenue of more than a million ſterling: That if the 


inſtead of anſwering the purpoſes propoſed by the miniſ- 
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without a diviſion; and ſoon after that of 100,000], ad- 
ditional revenue, by a great majority. 4 
. In the houſe of lords, the debates were not leſs vehe- 
ment. The duke of Grafton conjured their lordſhips, as 
the beſt proof of their loyalty and affection to his majeſty, 
that they would conſent to have the motion poltponed, 


and agree to appoint a committee to inquire into the 
expenditure, particularly into thoſe departments which 
would beſt admit of reduction. His grace pigdged bim- | 
ſelf to the houſe, that, if they would go into this propoſal, |# 
he would demonſtrate from the molt clear, authentic, and 
inconteſtable documents, that 800,000]. a year would | 
anſwer every end of private eaſe, pe:ſonal dignity, and 

royal ſplendour; in a word, that it would furniſh every 
appendage to royalty, excepting only that which miniſ- 


ters unhappily thought neceſſary, wiz. the obtaining, by 
means of corrupt influence, an unbounded control over 


the will and reſolutions of parliament. This propoſal | 
was rejected by go to 26. A proteſt was entered, in | 


which, after ſtating the neceſſity of economy from the 


vaſt increaſe of public debt, and the decreaſe of the em- 


pire, the utmoſt indignation and aſtoniſhment was, ex- 


preſſed at a profuſion in miniſters, which the greateſt 


proſperity could ſcarcely excuſe. 4 75 

Tane moſt remarkable circumſtance however attending 
this extraordinary grant, was the ſpeech made by the 
ſpeaker of the houſe of commons to his majeſty, on pre- 


ſenting it a few days afterwards for the royal aſſent. 
ln a time, fir,” ſaid he, „of public diſtreſs, full of 
difficulty and danger, their conſtituents labouring under 
burdens almoſt too heavy to be borne, your faithful com- 
mons, poſtponing all other buſineſs, have not only granted | 
to your majeſty a large preſent ſupply, but alſo a very 
2 additional revenue, great beyond example, great 

eyond your majeſty's higheſt expenſe; but all this, ſir, 

ded confidence, that you | 


they have done in the well-groun 
will apply wiſely what they have granted liberally.” 
'T he countenance of the king plainly indicated how little 


acceptable was this unexpected liberty. On the return 


of the ſpeaker and the attendant members, the thanks Fa 


nals. os „ 1 . 
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the houſe were nevertheleſs immediately voted him; yet 
not without exciting the ſecret and acrimonious reſent- 
ment of the king's friends, or prerogative party; one of 
whom, Mr. Rigby, took occaſion in a ſubſequent debate 
to arraign the conduct of the ſpeaker with unuſual vehe- 
mence, as conveying little leſs than an inſult on the king, 
and as equally miſrepreſenting the ſenſe of parliament 
and the ſtate of the nation. The ſentiments delivered 
at the bar of the other houſe, he ſaid, were not thoſe of 
the houſe of commons; he for one totally difclaimed 
them ; and he had no doubt hut the majority of the houſe 
thought with him. The ſpeaker appealed to the vote of 
thanks which had been paſſed, as a proof that he had 
not been guilty of the miſrepreſentation imputed to him: 
And the miniſter, uneaſy at the altercation, intimated his 
wiſh that the ſubje& might not be farther diſcuſſed. But 
Mr. Fox, immediately riſing, declared, ** that a ſerious 
and direct charge having been brought, the queſtion was 
now at iſſue. Either the ſpeaker had miſrepreſented the 
ſenſe of the houſe, or he had not. He ſhould therefore, 
in order to bring this queſtion to a proper and final deci- 
fon, move, that the ſpeaker of the houſe, in his ſpeech 
to his majeſty at the bar of the houſe of peers, did expreſs 
with juſt and proper energy the ſentiments of this 
houſe.” The ſpeaker himſelf declared, that he would 
fit no longer in that chair than he was ſupported in the 
free exerciſe of his duty. He had diſcharged what he 
conceived to be his duty, intending only to expreſs the 
ſenſe of the houſe; and from the vote of approbation with 
which he had been honoured, he had reaſon to believe he 
was not chargeable with any miſrepreſentation. The 
miniſters now found themſeives involved in a moſt unplea- 
ſant ditemma, and in preſſing terms recommended the 
withdrawing of the motion. This being poſitively re- 
fuſed, Mr. Rigby moved for the houſe to 1 But 
the houſe appearing evidently ſenſible of the degradation 
which its dignity muſt ſuſtain from any affront offered to 
the chair, he at length thought fit in ſome degree to con- 
cede; and profeſſed, .** that he meant no reflection upon 
the character of the ſpeaker, but that what he had faid 
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was the mere expreſſion of his private opinion, and the | 
reſult of that freedom of ſpeech which was the right and 
Privilege of every member of that houſe, without reſpect i 
of perſons; and that, if what he had advanced was not 
agreeable to the ſenſe of that houſe, he would readily with- | 
draw his motion of adjournment: Which being done, 
Mr. Fox's motion was unanimouſly carried; and, to 
complete the triumph, the thanks of the houſe to the 
Ipeaker for his conduct in this affair were alſo moved, and 
agreed to without oppoſition. | | . 
A few days previous to the prorogation on the 3oth of | 
May, the earl of Chatham attended the houſe of lords, 
ſupported by crutches, and in a ſtate of the utmoſt bodily i 
infirmity, for rhe purpoſe of making one more conciliatory i 
effort. The penetration of this great ſtateſman clearly | 
foreſaw the intentions of the houſe of Bourbon to embrace 
the opportunity of humbling a proud and proſperous rival; | 
and impreſſed with theſe ideas, moved, That an hum- 
ble addreſs be preſented to his majeſty, moſt humbly to 
adviſe his majeſty, to take the moſt ſpeedy and effectual 
meaſures for putting a ſtop to the preſent unnatural war 
againſt the colonies, upon the only juſt and ſolid founda- 
tion, namely, the removal of accumulated grievances.” 
His lordſhip ſaid, that he had at different times made dif- 
ferent propoſitions, adapted to the circumſtancee in which 
they were offered, The plan contained in the former 
bill was at this time, he confeſſed, impracticable. The 
preſent motion will open the way for treaty. It will be 
the harbinger of peace, and will convince the Americans, 
that parliament is ſincerely diſpoſed to reconciliation. i ! 
We have trjed for unconditional ſubmiſſion—let us now I < 
try what can be gained by.unconditional redreſs, - The WW» 
door of mercy has been hitherto ſhut againſt them; Wi 
you have ranſacked every corner of Germany for boors WF" 
and ruffians to invade and ravage their country; for to t. 
conquer it, my lords, is impoſſible- you cannot do it. Me 
I may as well pretend to drive them before me with this b 
crutch. I am experienced in ſpring hopes and vernal t! 
promiſes, but at laſt will come your equinoctial diſap- 
Pointment. But were it practicable by a mn, ic 
| | courſt 
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courſe of ſueceſs to conquer America, the holding it in 
ſubjection afterwards will be utterly impoſſible. No be- 


nefit can be derived from that country to this, but by the 
ot good will and pure affection of the inhabitants: This is 
h- not to be gained by force of arms; their affection is only 
ne, to be recovered by reconciliation and juſtice, If miniſ-- 
to ters are founded in ſaying, that no engagements are en- 
the tered into by America with France, there is yet a mo- 
nd ment left; the point of honour is ſtill ſafe; a few weeks 


may decide our fate as a nation. Were America ſuffered 
to form a treaty with France, we ſhould not only loſe the 
immenſe advantages reſulting from the vaſt and increaſing 
commerce of our colonies, but thoſe advantages would be 
thrown into the hands of our hereditary enemy. America, 
my lords, is now contending with Great Britain under 
| a maſked battery of France, which will open as ſhe per- 
ceives this country to be ſufficiently weakened by the 
conteſt, France will not Joſe ſo fair an opportunity of 
| ſeparating for ever America from this kingdom. This 
is the critical moment---for ſuch a treaty muſt and will 
take place, ſhould pacification be delayed: And war be- 
_ tween England and France is not the leſs probable be- 
cauſe profeſſions of amity continue to be made. It would 
be folly in France to declare it now, while America gives 
full employment to our arms, and is pouring into her 
lap her wealth and produce. While the trade of Great 
Britain Janguiſhes, while her taxes increaſe and her re- 
venues diminiſh, France is ſecuring and drawing to her- 
| {elf that commerce which is the baſis of your power. 
My motion was ſtated generally, that I might leave the 
| queſtion at large to the wiſdom of your lordſhips. But, 
wy lords, I will tell you fairly what I wiſh for---I wiſh 
lor a repeal of every oppreſſive act paſſed ſince 1763; TI 
bvwould put America preciſely on the footing ſhe ſtood at 
that period. If it be aſked, Why ſhould we ſubmit to 
concede? I will tell you, my lords: Becauſe you have 
been the aggreſſors — the beginning; you ought, 
therefore, to make the firſt overture. I ſay again, my 
lords, you have been the aggreſſors, you have made de- 
leents upon their coaſts, you have burnt their towns, 

| plundered 
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plundered their country, made war upon the inhabitants, 
confiſcated their property, profcribed and impriſoned | 
their perſons; you have injured, oppreſſed, and endea- 
voured to enflave them. America is therefore entitled 
to redreſs. Let then reparation come from the hand that | 
inflicted the injuries; let conciliation ſucceed to oppreſ< | 
ſion ; and I maintain, that parliament will again recover | 
its authority; that his majeſty will be once more en- 
throned in the hearts of his ſubjects; and that your | 
lordſhips, as contributing to ſo great, benignant, and | 
glorious an event, will receive the prayers and benedic- | 
tions of every part of the Britiſh empire.” The peers | 
in adminiſtration repeated upon this occaſion their accul- | 
tomed arguments againſt conceſſions of any kind, as an | 
acknowledgment of weakneſs on our part, which would | 
excite the contempt of our friends, and foſter the malice 
of our enemies. They poſitively denied any danger from | 
France, and aſſerted, that the aſſiſtance given to the 
Americans proceeded neither from the court nor the mi- 
niſters, but from the ſpirit of military enterpriſe and 
commercial adventure; and finally, that the motion ar- 
raigned in the moſt improper terms meaſures which had 
received the ſanction of parliament. On a diviſion, the 
numbers were 99 to 28 peers who ſupported the queſtion, if 
On the 7th of June the ſeffion was cloſed, and his ma- 
jeſty expreſſed in his ſpeech his entire approbation of the | 
conduct of parliament, laviſhing vpon them high and 
flattering compliments for the unqueſtionable proofs they | 
had given of their clear diſcernment of the true intereſts þ 
of their country. | = 
While theſe affairs were tranſacting in + tara og a 
memorial, in a very unuſual ſtyle, was delivered by fir | 
\ Joſeph Yorke, ambaſſador at the Hague, to the ſtates } 
general, in which his excellency declared, That the 
king, his maſter, had hitherto. borne with unexampled} 
patience the irregular conduct of the ſubjects of their high | 
mightineſſes, in their intereſted commerce at St. Euſtatia, as 
alſqin America. If,” ſaid the ambaſſador, the meaſures] 
which your high mightineſſes have thought proper to take, 
had been as efficacious as your afſurances have been -r4 
| | | cable, 
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cable, the underſigned would not now have been under 
the neceſſity of bringing to the cognizance of your high 
mightineſſes, facts of the moſt ſerious nature. His 
excellency then proceeds to ſtate, that M. Van Graaf, 
governor of St. Euſtatia, had permitted the ſeizure of an 
Engliſh veſſel, by an American pirate, within cannon 
ſhot of the iſland; and that he had returned from the 
fortreſs of his government the ſalnte of a rebel flag: And 
the ambaſſador concludes, with demanding, in his ma- 
jeſty's name, and by his expreſs order, from their high 
mightineſſes, a formal diſavowal of the ſalute by Fort 
Orange at St. Euſtatia to the rebel ſhip, and the diſmiſ- 
ſion and immediate recall of the governor Van Graaf; 
declaring farther, that until ſuch ſatisfaction is given, they 
are not to expect, that his majeſty will ſuffer himſelf to 
be amuſed by mere aſſurances, or that he will delay one 
inſtant to take ſuch meaſures as he ſhall think due to the 
intereſt and dignity of his crown, _ | 

The ſtates, offended at the imperious language of this 
memorial, yet acting with their uſual caution, did not con- 
deſcend to give an anſwer to the Britiſh ambaſſador, but or- 
dered count Welderen, their refident in London, to deliver 
into the king of England's own hand a counter-memorial, 
in which they complained of the menacing tone of the 
Engliſh court, ſuch as ought not to take place between 
ſovereign and independent powers; adding, however, 
that, from the ſole motive of demonſtrating their regard 
to his majeſty, they have actually deſpatched orders to 
M. Van Graaf, to render himſelf within the republic with- 
out delay, in order to give the neceſſary information re- 
ſpefting his conduct; nor do they ſcruple to diſavow, in 
the moſt expreſs manner, any act or mark of honour 
which may have been given by their officers to any 
veſſels belonging to the colonies of America, ſo far as it 
may imply a recognition of American independence.“ 
The miniſtry pretended to be fatisfied with this con- 
duct, but ſecretly meditated a blow againſt the United 
Provinces on the very firſt favourable opportunity. We 
return now to the moſt important ſcene of action, and 
RE”. | reſume 
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reſume our narrative of the proceedings in America du- 
ring the campaign of 1777. | . 3 
Soon after the declaration of independence, the au- 
thority of congreſs. was obtained for raiſing an army 
that would be more permanent than the temporary levies | 
which they had previouſly brought into the field. It 
was at firſt propoſed to recruit for the indefinite term 
of the war; but it being found on experiment that the | 
habits of the people were averſe to engagements for ſuch | 
an uncertain period of ſervice, the recruiting officers were. | 
inſtructed to offer the alternative of either enlifting for | 
the war, or for three years. Thole who engaged on the | 
firſt conditions, were promiſed a hundred acres of land in } 
addition to their pay and bounty. The troops raifed by | 
congreſs for the ſervice of the United States were called | 
continentals. Though in September 1776, it had been 
reſolved to raiſe 88 battalions, and in December follow- | 
ing, authority was given to general Waſhington to raiſe | 
16 more, yet very little progreſs had been made in the 
recruiting buſineſs, till after the battles of Trenton and 
Princeton, Even after that period, ſo much time was | 
neceſſarily conſumed before. theſe new recruits joined the 
commander in chief, that his whole force at Morriftown, 
and the ſeveral out-poſts, for ſome time did not exceed 
1 500 men; yet, what is almoſt incredible, theſe 1 500 
kept as many thouſands: of the Britiſh cloſely pent up in 
Brunſwick. . Almoſt every party that was ſent out by 
the latter was ſncceſsfully oppoſed by the former, and | 
the — country preſerved in a great degree of tran- 
quillity. A 
1 It — matter of aſtoniſhment, that the Britiſh ſuffered } 


the dangerous interval between the diſbanding of one 


army and the raiſing of another, to paſs away without 
attempting ſomething of conſequence againſt the remain- 
ing ſhadow of an armed force. Hitherto there had been | 
a deficiency of arms and ammunition, as well as of men; | 
but in the ſpring of 1777, a veſſel of 24 guns arrived from 
France at Portſmouth in New- Hampſhire, with upwards | 
of 11, ooo ſtand of arms, and 1000 barrels of powder. | 


Tea 


| Ten thouſand ſtand of arms arrived about the ſame time 
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in another part of the United States. 
Before the royal army took the field, in proſecution of 
the main buſineſs of the campaign, two enterpriſes for 
the deſtrut ion of American ſtores were undertaken, in 
an oppoſite direction to what proved eventually to be the 
theatre of the operations of ſir William Howe. The firſt 
was conducted by colonel Bird, the ſecond by major- 
general Tryon, The fo mer, on March 23d, landed 
with about 500 men at Peek's Kill, near 50 miles from 
New- Vork. General Waſhington had repeatedly cau- 
tioned the commiſſaries not to ſuffer large quantities of 
roviſions to be near the water, in ſuch places as were 
acceſſible to ſhipping ; but his prudent advice had not 
been regarded. The few Americans, who v ere ſtationed 
as a guard at Peck's Kill, on the approach of colonel 
Bird, fired the principal ſtorehouſes, and retired 10 a 
good poſition, about two or three miles diſtant. The 
Jofs of proviſions, forage, and other valuable articles, 
was conſiderable. 
Major-general Tryon, with a detachment of 2000 men, 
embarked at New-York, and paſſing through the Sound, 
on the 26th of April landed between Fairfeld and Nor- 
walk. They advanced through the country without in- 
terruption, and arrived in about twenty hours at Danbury. 
On their approach, the few continentals who were in the 
town withdzew from it. The Britifh began to burn and 
deſtroy, but abſtained from injuring the property of ſuch 
as were reputed tories—18 houſes, 800 barrels of pork 
and beef, 800 barrels of flour, 2000 buſhels of grain, 
1700 tents, and ſome other articles, were loſt to the 
Americans. Generals Wooſter, Arnold, and Silliman, 
having haſtily collected a few hundred of the inhabitants, 
made arrangements for interrupting the march 'of the 
royal detachment, but the arms of thoſe who came for- 
ward on this emergency, were injured by exceſſive rains, 


and the men were worn down with a march of zo miles 


in the courſe of a day. Such diſpoſitions were neverthe- 


leſs made, and ſuch advantageous poſts were taken, as 
enabled them greatly to annoy the invaders when re- 


turning 


soo men, by a rapid movement, reached Ridgefield in | 


probation of his gallant conduct. 
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turning to their ſhips. General Arnold, with abont 


their front—barricadoed the road, kept up a briſk fire 
upon them, and ſuſtained the attack, till they had made | 
a lodgment on a ledge of rocks on his left. After the 
Britiſh had gained this eminence, a whole platoon le- 
velled at general Arnold, not more than 3o yards | 
diſtant: His horſe was killed, but he eſcaped. While he 
was extricating himſelf from his horſe, a ſoldier advanced 
to run him through with a bayonet, but he ſhot him dead 
with his piſtol, and afterwards got off ſafe. The Ame 
ricans, in ſeveral detached parties, haraſſed the rear of 
the Britiſh, and from various ſtands kept up a ſcatterin 
fire upon them till they reached their ſhipping. | 
The Britiſh accompliſhed the object of the expedition, 
but it coſt them dear. They had by computation 2 or 
300 men killed, wounded, or taken. The loſs of the | 
Americans was about 20 killed, and 40 wounded. Among | 
the former was Dr. Atwater, a gentleman of reſpectable 
character and conſiderable influence. Colonel Lamb was 
among the latter: General Wooſter, though ſeventy years 
old, behaved with the vigour and ſpirit of youth, . While 
gloriouſly defending the liberties of his country, he re- 
ceived a mortal wound. Congreſs reſolved that a monu- 
ment ſhould be ere&ed to his memory as an acknowledg. | 
ment of his merit and ſervice. They alſo reſolved, that 
a horſe, properly capariſoned, ſhould be preſented to 
general Arnold, in their name, as a token of their ap- 


Not long after the excurſion to Danbury, colonel 
Meigs, an enterpriſing American officer, tranſported a 
detachment of about 170 Americans, in . 
over the Sound, which ſeparates Long Iſland from Con- 
necticut, and burned twelve brigs and floops belonging to 
the Britiſh, and deſtroyed a large quantity of forage and 
other articles, collected for their uſe in Sagg Harbour on c 
that iſland ; killed fix of their ſoldiers, and brought of Ml. 
go priſoners, without having a ſingle man either killed A 
or wounded, The colone] and his party returned to 
Guilford in 25 hours from the time of their departure, 
- | having 
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having in that ſhort ſpace not only completed the object 
of their expedition, but traverſed by Jand and water, a 
ſpace not leſs than 90 miles. Congreſs ordered an ele- 
gant ſword to be preſented to colonel Meigs, for his good 
conduct in this expedition. . | 
As the ſeaſon advanced, the American army in New- 
Jerſey was reinforced by the ſucceſſive arrival of recruits ; 
but nevertheleſs at the opening of the campaign it 
amounted only to 7272 men. | : 
Great pains had been taken to recruit the Britiſh army 
with American levies. A commiſſion of brigadier-ge- 
neral had been conferred on Mr. Oliver Delancey, a loy- 
aliſt of great influence in New-York, and he was au- 
thoriſed to raiſe three battalions. Every effort had been 
made to raiſe the men both within and without the Bri- 


tiſh lines, and alſo from among the American priſoners ; 


but with all theſe exertions, only 597 were procured, 
Mr. Courtland Skinner, a loyaliſt well known in Jerſey, 
was alſo appointed a brigadier, and authoriſed to raiſe five 
battalions, Great efforts were alſo made to procure re- 
cruits for his command, but their whole number amount- 
edonly to 517. 

Towards the Jatter end of May, genera] Waſhington 
quitted his winter encampment at Morriſtown, and took 
a ſtrong poſition at Middlebrook, Soon after this move- 
ment was effected, the Britiſh marched from Brunſwick, 


and extended their van as far as Somerſet Court-houſe, but 


in a few days returned to their former ſtation. This 
ſudden change was probably owing to the unexpected op- 
poſition which ſeemed to be collecting from all quarters, 
for the Jerſey militia turned out in a very ſpirited man- 
ner to oppoſe them. Six months before, that ſame army 


Wy marched through New Jerſey, without being fired upon, 


and even ſmall parties of them had ſafely patrolled the 
country at a diſtance from the camp; hut experience 
having proved that Britiſh protect ions were no ſecurity 
for property, the inhabitants generally reſolved to ry the 
effects of reſiſtance, in preference to a ſecond ſubmiſſion. 


A fortunate miſtake gave them an opportunity of aſſem- 


bling in great force on this emergency. Signals had been 
VOL, It, H H agreed 
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agreed on, and beacons erected on high places, with the 
view of communicating over the country inſtantaneous 
intelligence of the approach of the Britiſh. A few hours 
before the royal army began their march, the ſignal of 
alarm, on the foundation of a falſe . report, had been 
hoiſted : The farmers, with arms in their hands, ran to the 
place of rendezyous from conſiderable diſtances : They had 
ſet out at leaſt twelve hours before the Britiſh, and on their 
appearance were collected in formidable numbers. Whe- 
ther ſir William Howe intended to force his way through 
the country to the Delaware, and afterwards to Philadel. 
phia, or to attack the American army, is uncertain; but 
Whatever was his deſign, he thought proper ſuddenly to 
relinquiſh it and fall back to Brunſwick. The Britiſh 
army, on their retreat, burned and deſtroyed the farm- 
houſes on the road, nor did they ſpare thoſe buildings 
which were dedicated to the ſervice of the Deity. 

Sir William Howe, after his retreat to Brunſwick, en- 
deavoured to provoke general Waſhington to an engage- 
ment, and left no manceuvre untried, that was calculated 
to induce him to quit his poſition. At one time he ap- 
peared as if he intended to puſh on without regarding the 
army oppoſed to him, At another he accurately exa- if 
mined the ſituation of the American encampment, hoping 
that ſome unguarded part might be found on which an 
attack might be made that would open the way to a ge- 
neral engagement : All theſe hopes were fruſtrated ; ge- 
neral Waſhington knew the full value of his ſituation, 
He had too much penetration to loſe it from the cir- 
cumvention of military manceuvres, and too much tem- 
per to be provoked to a dereliftion of it. He was well 
apprized that it was not the intereſt of his country to 
commit its fortune to a ſingle action. | | 
Sir William Howe ſuddenly relinquiſhed his poſition 
in front of the Americans, and retired with his whole 
force to Amboy. The apparently retreating Britiſh were 
purſued by a conſiderable detachment of the American 
army, and general Waſhington advanced from Middle- 
brook to Quibbletown, to be near at hand for the ſup- 
port of His advanced parties, The Britiſh general im- 

| mediately 
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mediately “ marched his army back from Amboy, with 
great expedition, hoping to bring on a general action on 
equal ground ; but he was diſappointed. General Waſh- 
ington fell back, and poſted his army in ſuch an ad- 


vantageous poſition, as compenſated for the inferiority of 


his numbers. Sir William Howe was now fully con- 
vinced of the impoſſibility of compelling a general engage- 
ment on equal terms, and alſo ſatisfied that it would be 
too hazardous to attempt paſſing the Delaware, while the 
country was in arms, and the main American army in 
full force in his rear. He therefore returned to 2 
and thence paſſed over to Staten Iſland, reſolving to proſe- 
cute the objects of the campaign by another route. Du- 
ring the period of theſe movements, the real deſigns of 
general Howe were involved in great obſcurity. Though 
the ſeaſon for military operations was advanced as far as 
the month of July, yet his determinate object could not 
be aſcertained. Nothing on his part had hitherto taken 
place, but alternately advancing and retreating. General 
Waſhington's embarraſſment on this account was in- 
creaſed by intelligence which arrived, that Burgoyne was 
coming in great force towards New- Vork from Canada. 
Apprehending that ſir William Howe would ultimately 
move up the North River, and that his movements, which 
looked ſouthward, were calculated to deceive, the 


American general detached a brigade to reinforce the 


northern diviſion of his army. Succeſſive advices of the 
advance of Burgoyne favoured the idea that a junction 
of the two royal armies near Albany was intended. 
Some movements were therefore made by general Waſn- 
ington towards Peek's Kill, and on the other ſide towards 
Trenton, while the main army was encamped near the 
Clove, in readineſs to march either to the north or fouth, 
as the movements of fir William Howe might require. 
At length the main body of the royal army, conſiſting of 
thirty-{ix Britiſh and Heſſian battalions, with a regiment 
of light-horſe, and a loyal provincial corps, called the 
Queen's Rangers, and a powerful artillery, amounting in 
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the whole to about 16,000 men, departed from Sandy. 
hook, and were reported to ſteer ſouthward. About 
the time of this embarkation, a letter from fir William 
Howe to general Burgoyne was intercepted. This con- 
tained intelligence that the Britiſh troops were deſtined 
to New-Hampſhire. The intended deception was ſo ſu- 
perficially veiled, that in conjunction with the intelligence 
of the Britiſh embarkation, it produced a contrary effect. 
Within one hour after the reception of this intercepted 
letter, general Waſhington gave orders to his army to 
move to the ſouthward, but he was nevertheleſs ſo much. 
impreſſed with a conviction that it was the true intereſt 
of Howe to move towards Burgoyne, that he ordered the 
American army to halt for ſome time, at the river Dela- 
ware, ſuſpecting that the apparent movement of the royal 
army to the ſouthward was a feint calculated to draw him 
farther from the North River. The Britiſh fleet having 
failed from Sandy-hook, were a week at ſea before they 
reached Cape Henlopen. At this time and place, for 
reaſons that do not obviouſly oceur, general Howe gave 
up the idea of approaching Philadelphia, by aſcending the 
Delaware, and reſolved on a circuitous route by the way 
of the Cheſapeak. Perhaps he counted on being joined 
by large reinforcements from the numerous tories in Ma- 
ryland or Delaware, or perhaps he feared the obſtruc- 
tions which the Pennſylvanians had planted in the Dela- 
ware, If theſe were his reaſons, he was miſtaken in 
both: From the tories he received no advantage, and 
from the obſtructions in the river, his ſhips could have 
received no detriment, if he had landed his troops at New- 
caſtle, which was 14 miles nearer Philadelphia than the 
head of Cheſapeak Bay. ; 
The Britiſh fleet, after they had left the capes of the 
Delaware, had a tedious and uncomfortable paſſage, be- 
ing twenty days before they entered the capes of Virginia. 
They aſcended the bay with a favourable wind, and on 
the 25th of Auguſt landed at Turkey Point, The cir- 
cumſtance of the Britiſh fleet putting out to ſea, after they 
had looked into the Delaware, added to the apprehenſion 


before entertained, that the whole was a feint calculated 
to 
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to draw the American army farther from the North River, 
ſo as to prevent their being at hand to oppoſe a junction 
between Howe and Burgoyne. Waſhington therefore fell 
back to ſuch a middle ſtation, as would enable him either 
ſpeedily to return to the North River, or advance to 
the relief of Philadelphia. The Britiſh fleet, after leav- 
ing the capes of Delaware, were not heard of for near 
three weeks, except that they had once or twice been ſeen 
near the coaſt ſteering ſouthward. A council of off. 
cers convened at Neſhaminy, near Philadelphia, unani- 
mouſly gave it as their opinion, that Charleſtown, in 
South- Carolina, was moſt probably their obje&, and that 
it would be impoſſible for the army to march in ſeaſon 
for its relief, It was therefore concluded to try to re- 
pair the loſs of Charleſtown, which was conſidered as 
unavoidable, either byattempting ſomething on New-York 
iſland, or, by uniting with the northern army, to give 
more effectual oppoſition to Burgoyne. A ſmall change 


of poſition, conformably to this new ſyſtem, took place. 
The day before the above reſolution was adopted, 


the Britiſh fleet entered the Cheſapeak : The intelli- 
gence .in a few days reached the American army, and 
diſpelled that miſt of uncertainty, in which general Howe's 
movements had been before enveloped. The Ameri- 
can troops were put in motion to meet the Britiſh army : 
Their numbers on paper amounted to 14,000, but their 
real effective force, on which dependance might be placed 
in the day of battle, did not much exceed 8000 men, 
Every appearance of confidence was aſſumed by them as 
they paſſed through Philadelphia, that the citizens might 
be intimidated from joining the Britiſh. About the ſame 


time a number of the principal inhabitants of that 80 


being ſuſpe&ed of diſaffection to the American cauſe, 
were taken into cuſtody and ſent to Virginia. 

Soon after ſir William Howe had landed his troops in 
Maryland, he put forth a declaration, in which he in- 
formed the inhabitants, that he had iſſued the ſtricteſt or- 
ders to the troops ** for the preſervation of regularity and 
good diſcipline, and that the moſt exemplary puniſhment 
mould be inflited' upon thoſe who ſhould dare to * 
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the property, or moleſt the perſons, of any of his majeſty's 
well-diſpoled ſubjedts.“ It ſeemed as if, fully apprized 
of the conſequences which had reſulted from the indiſ- 
criminate plunderings of his army in New. Jerſey, he was 
determined to adopt a more politic line of conduct. What- 
ever his intentions might be, they were by no means ſe- 
conded by his troops. | 
On the 3d of September, the royal army ſet out from 
the eaſtern heads of the Cheſapeak, with a ſpirit which 
33 to compenſate for the various delays which had 
itherto waſted the campaign. Their tents and baggage 
were left behind, and they truſted their future accommo- 
dation to ſuch quarters as their arms might procure. 
They advanced with boldneſs, till they were within two 
miles of the American army, which was then poſted near 
Newport. General Waſhington ſoon changed his poſition, 
and took poſt on the high ground near Chadd's Ford, on 
the Brandywine Creek, with an intention of diſputing the 
paſſage, It was the wiſh, but by no means the intei eit, of 
the Americans to try their ſtrength in an engagement. 
Their regular troops were not only greatly inferior in diſ- 
cipline, but in numbers, to the royal army. The opinion 
of the inhabitants, though founded on no circumſtances 
more ſubſtantial than their wiſhes, impoſed a ſpecies of ne- 
ceſſity on the American general to keep his army in front 
of the enemy, and to riſque an action for the ſecurity of 
Philadelphia. Inſtead of this, had he taken the ridge of 
high mountains on his right, the Britiſh muſt have re- 
ſpected his numbers, and probably would have followed 
him up the country. In this manner the campaign. might 
have been waſted away in a manner fatal te the invaders 
but the bulk of the American people were ſo impatient of 
delays, and had ſuch an overweening conceit of the numbers 
and proweſs of their army, that they could not comprehend 
the wiſdom and policy of manceuvres to ſhun a general 
engagement, * 
On this occaſion, neceſſity dictated that a ſacrifice 
ſhould be made on the altar of public opinion. A gene- 
ral action was therefore hazarded; this took place on the 


11th of September at Chadd's Ford, on the Brandy wine, 
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a ſmall ſtream which empties itſelf into Chriſtmas Creek, 
near its conflux with the river Delaware, we 

The royal army advanced at day-break in two columns, 
commanded by lieutenant-general Kniphauſen, and by 
lord Cornwallis. The firſt took the direct road to Chadd's 
Ford, and made a ſhow of paſſing it, in front of the main 
body of the Americans; at the ſame time the other co- 
lumn moved up on the weſt ſide of the Brandywine to its 
fork, and croſſed both its branches about two o'clock in 
the afternoon, and then marched down on the eaſt ſide 
of it, with the view of turning the right wing of their 
adverſaries, | 

This they effected, and compelled them to retreat with 
great loſs. General Kniphauſen amuſed the Americans 
with the appearance of croſſing the ford, but did not at- 
tempt it until lord Cornwallis having croſſed above, and 


moved down on the oppoſite ſide, had commenced his 


attack. Kniphauſen then croſſed the ford, and attacked 
the troops poſted for its defence, Theſe, after a ſevere 
conflict, were compelled to give way. The retreat of the 
Americans ſoon became general, and was continued to 
Cheſter, under cover of general Weeden's brigade, which 
came off in good order. The final iſſue of battles often 


depends on ſmall circumſtances, which human prudence 


cannot control—one of theſe occurred here, and pre- 
vented general Waſhington from executing a bold deſign, 
to effect which, his troops were actually in motion. This 
was to have croſſed the Brandywine, and attacked Knip- 
hauſen, while general Sullivan and lord Stirling ſhould 
keep earl Cornwallis in check. In the moſt critical mo- 
ment, genzral Waſhington received intelligence which he 
was obliged to credit, that the column of lord Cornwallis 
had been only making a feint, and was returning to join 


* Kniphauſen, This prevented the execution a plan, 


which, if carried into effect, would probably have given a 
different turn to the events of the f why he killed and 
wounded in the royal army were near ſix hundred; the 
loſs of the Americans was twice that number. In the 
liſt of their wounded were two of their general officers, 
the marquis de la Fayette, aud general * The 

1 Tormer 
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former was a French nobleman of high rank, who, ani- 
mated with the love of liberty, had left his native country, 
and offered his ſervice to congreſs. While in France, 
and only nineteen years of age, he eſpouſed the cauſe of 
the Americans with the mott diſintereſted and generous 
ardour. Having determined to join them, he communi- 
cated his intentions to the American commiſſioners at 
Paris. They juſtly conceived, that a patron of ſo much 
importance would be of ſervice to their cauſe, and en- 
couraged his deſign. Before he had embarked from 
France, intelligence arrived in Europe, that the American 
inſurgents, reduced to 2000 men, were fleeing through 
Jerſey before a Britiſh force of 30,000. Under theſe cir- 
cumſtances, the American commiſſioners at Paris thought 
it but honeſt to diſſuade him from the preſent proſecution 
of his perilous enterpriſe. It was in vain that they ated 
ſo candid a part; his zeal to ſerve a diſtreſſed country was 
not abated by her misfortunes. Having embarked in a 
veſſel which he purchaſed for the purpoſe, he arrived in 
Charleſtown early in 1777, and ſoon after joined the 
American army. Congreſs reſolved, that “ in conſider- 
ation of his zeal, illuſtrious family and connexions, he 
ſhould have the rank of major-general in their army.“ In- 
dependent of the riſque he ran as an American officer, he 
hazarded his Jarge fortune in conſequence of the laws of 
France, and alſo the confinement of his perſon, in caſe of 
capture, when on his way to the United States, without 
the chance of being acknowledged by any nation; for his 
court had forbidden his proceeding to America, and had 
| deſpatched orders to have him confined in the Weſt Indies, 
Wi if found in that quarter. This gallant nobleman, who 
under all theſe diſadvantages had demonſtrated his good- 
will to the United States, received a wound in his leg at £ 
| | the battle of Brandywine; but he nevertheleſs continued les 
| ſ in the field, and exerted himſelf both by word and exam- 11 
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army, fought with the Amerians at Brandywine ; he was 
a thunderbolt of war, and always ſought for the poſt of 
danger as the poft of honour, Soon after this engage» 
ment, congreſs appointed him commander of horſe, with 
the rank of brigadier. Monſieur du Coudray,. a French 
officer of high rank and great abilities, while on his way 
from Philadelphia to join the American army, about this 
time was drowned in the river Schuylkill. He rode inta 
the flat-bottomed boat on a ſpifited mare, whoſe career he 
was not able to ſtop, and ſhe went out at the farther end 
into the river with her rider on her back. 

The evening after the battle of Brandywine, a party of 
the Britiſh went to Wilmington, and took preſident 
McKinley priſoner. They alſo took poſſeſſion of a ſhallop, 

loaded with the moſt valuable effects of the inhabitants. 

General Howe perſevered in this ſcheme of gaining the 
right flank of the Americans. This was no leſs ſteadily 
purſued on the one fide, than avoided on the other. Waſh= 
ington came forward in a few days with a reſolution of 
riſquing another action. He accordingly advanced as far 
as the Warren Tavern on the Lancaſter road. Near 
that place both armies were on the point of engaging with 
their whole force, but were prevented by a moſt violent 
ſtorm of rain“, which continued for a whole day and 
night, When the rain ceaſed, the Americans found that 
their ammunition was entirely ruined; they therefore with= 
drew to a place of ſafety. Before a proper ſupply was 
procured, the Britiſh marched from their poſition near the 
White Horſe Tavern, down towards the Swedes Ford. 
The Americans again took poſt in their front ; but the 
Britiſh, inſtead of urging an action, began to march up 

towards Reading. To fave the ſtores wkich had been de- 

oſited in that place, Waſhington took anew poſition, and 
oft the Britiſh in undiſturbed poſſeſſion of the roads which 
lead to Philadelphia, His troops were worn down with 
a ſucceſſion of ſevere duties; there were in his army above 
a thouſand men who were barefooted, and who had per- 
formed all their late movements in that condition. About 


September 18. 


this 
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this time the Amerians ſuſtained a conſiderable loſs by à 


night attack, conducted by general Grey, on a detach- 
'ment of their troops, which was encamped near the Paoli 
Tavern. The outpoſts and pickets were forced without 


noiſe about one o'clock in the morning of the goth of 
September. The men had ſcarcely time to turn out, and 
when they did, they unfortunately paraded in the light 
of their fires; this directed the Britiſh how and where 
to proceed; they ruſhed in upon them, and put about 300 


to death in a filent manner by a free and excluſive uſe of 


the bayonet. The enterpriſe was conducted with fo 
much addreſs, that the loſs of the aſſailants did not ex- 
ceed eight. | 
Congreſs, which after a ſhort reſidence at Baltimore 
had returned to Philadelphia, were obliged a ſecond time 
to conſult their ſafety by flight. They retired at firſt to 


Lancaſter, and afterwards to York- Town. 


The bulk of the Britiſh army being left in German- 
Town, fir William Howe, with a ſmall part, on the 26th 
of September, made his triumphal entry into Philadel. 
phia, and was received with the hearty welcome of nu- 
merous citizens, who either from conſcience, cowardice, 


intereſt, or principle, had hitherto ſeparated themſelves | 


from the claſs of active whigs. 

The poſſeſſion of the largeſt city in the United States, 
together with the diſperſion of that grand council which 
had hitherto conducted their public affairs, were account- 
ed by the ſhort-ſighted as deciſive cf their fate. The 
ſubmiſſion of countries, after the conqueſt of their capital, 
had often been a thing of courſe ; but in the great con- 
teſt for the ſovereignty of the United States, the queſtion 
did not reſt with a ruler, or a body of rulers, nor was it 
to be determined by the poſſeſſion or loſs of any particular 
place. It was the public mind, the ſentiments and op!- 
nions of the yeomanty of the country, which were to de, 
cide. Though Philadelphia had become the reſidence of 
the Britiſh army, yet, as long as the bulk of the people 
of the United States were oppoſed to their government 


the country was unſubdued. Indeed it was preſumed by 


the more diſcerning politicians, that the luxuries of 
rs glue 
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reat city would ſo far enervate the Britiſh troops as to 
indiſpoſe them from thoſe active exertions to which they 
were prompted, while inconveniently encamped in the 
open country. | | 
To take off the impreſſion the Britiſh ſucceſſes might 
make in France to the prejudice of America, Dr. Frank- 
lin gave them an ingenious turn, by obſerving, ** that 
inſtead of ſaying fir William Howe had taken Philadel- 
phia, it would be more proper to ſay, Philadelphia. had 
taken fir William Howe. wa 
One of the firſt objects of the Britiſh after they had got 
poſſeſſion, was to erect batteries to command the river, 
and to protect the city from any inſult by water. The 
Britiſh ſhipping were prevented from aſcending the De- 
laware, by obſtructions, which were fixed near Mud 


Iſland, Philadelphia, though poſſeſſed by the Britiſh 


army, was expoſed to danger from the American veſ- 


ſels in the river. The American frigate Delaware, of 


32 guns, anchored within 500 yards of the unfiniſhed 
batteries, and being ſeconded by fome ſmaller veſſels, 
commenced a heavy cannonade upon the batteries and 
town; but upon the falling of the tide ſhe ran aground, 
Being briſkly fired upon from the town, while in this cone 
dition, ſhe was ſoon compelled to ſurrender, The other 
American veſlels, not able to reſiſt the fire from the bat- 
teries, after loſing one of their number, retired. 

General Waſhington having been reinforced by 2500 
men from Peek's Kill and Virginia; and having been in- 
formed that general Howe had detached a conſiderable 
part of his force for reducing the forts on the Delaware, 
conceived a deſign of attacking the Britiſh poſt at German - 
Town. Their line of encampment croſſed the town at 
Tight angles near its centre; the left wing extended to the 

Schuylkill, and was covered in front by the mounted and 
diſmounted chaſſeurs. The queen's American rangers 
and a battalion of light-infantry were in front of the right. 
The 4oth regiment, with another . battalion of lighe- in- 
fantry, were poſted on the Cheſnut Hill road, three quar- 


ters of a mile in advance. Lord Cornwallis lay at Phila- 


delphia, with four battalions of grenadiers. A few of 
the general officers of the American army, whoſe advice. 
Was 


* 
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was requeſted on the occaſion, unanimouſly recommended 
an attack ; and it was agreed that it ſhould be made in 
different places, to produce the greater confuſion, and to 
reyent the ſeveral parts of the Britiſh forces from afford. 
ing ſupport to each other. From an apprehenſion that the 
Americans, from the want of diſcipline, would not perſevere 
in a long attack, it was reſolved that it ſhould be ſudden 
and vigorous, and if unſucceſsful to make an expeditious 
retreat. The diviſions of Sullivan and Wayne, flanked by 
Conway's brigade, were to enter the town by the way of 
Cheſnut Hill, while general Armſtrong with the Pennſyl- 
vania militia ſhould fall down the Manatawny road, 
and gain the left and rear of the Britiſh. The diviſions of 
Greene and Stephens, flanked by M*Dougal's brigade, 
were to enter by the Lime Kiln road. The militia of 
Maryland and Jerſey, under generals Smallwood and Fur- 
man, were to march by the Old York road, aud to fall 
upon the rear of their right. | 
Lord Stirling, with Naſhe's and Maxwell's brigade, were 
to form a corps de reſerve. The Americans began their 
attack about ſun-riſe on the 4th of October, on the 40th 
regiment and a battalion of light- infantry. Thele two 
corps being obliged to retreat, were purſued into the vil- 
lage. On their retreat lieutenant-colonel Muſgrove with 
fix companies took poſt in Mr. Chew's ſtrong ſtone houſe, 
which lay in front of the Americans. From an adherence 
to the military maxim of never leaving a fort poſſeſſed by 
an enemy in the rear, it was reſolved to attack the party 
in the houſe. 8 | 
In the mean time, general Greene got up with his co- 
lumn, and attacked the right wing. Colonel Matthews 
routed a party of the Britiſh oppoſed to him, killed ſe- 
veral, and took 110 priſoners, but from the darkneſs of 
the day loft ſight of the brigade to which he belonged, 
and having ſeparated from it, was taken priſoner with his 
whole regiment, and the priſoners which he had previ- 
ouſly taken were releaſed. A number of the troops in 
Greene's diviſion were ſtopped by the halt of the party 
before Chew's houſe. Near one half of the American 


army remained for ſome time at that place inactive. In | 
the mean time, general Grey led on three battalions of | 


the third brigade, and attacked with vigour; a ſharp 
conteſt followed. Two Britiſn regiments attacked at the 
ſame time on the oppoſite fide of the town. General 
Grant moved up the 49th regiment to the aid of thoſe 
who were engaged with Greene's column. 7 865 . 

The morning was extremely foggy.— This, by conceal. 
ing the true ſituation of the parties, occaſioned miſtakes, 


and made fo much caution neceſſary, as to give the Bri- 


tiſh time to recover from the effects of their firſt ſurpriſe; 
From theſe cauſes the early promiſmg appearances on the 


part of the aſſailants were ſpeedily reverſed. The Ame- 


rians left the field haſtily, and all efforts to rally them 
were ineffetual. Lord Cornwallis arrived with a p 

of light-horſe, and joined in the purſuit; this was con. 
tinued for ſome miles. The loſs of the royal army, in- 
cluding the wounded and priſoners, was about Foo. 
Among their ſlain were brigadier-general Agnew, and 
lieutenant-colonel Bird. The loſs of the Americans, 
including 400 prifoners, was about 1000. Aniong their 


flain were general Naſh and his aid-de-camp major 


Witherſpoon. $I 
. Soon after this battle the Britiſh left German- Town, 


and turned their principal attention towards opening a 


free communication between their army and their ſnip- 


ing. * 
f Much induſtry and ingenuity had been exerted. for the 
ſecurity of Philadelphia on the water ſide. Thirteen gal- 
lies, two floating batteries, two zebeques, .one brig, one 
ſhip, beſides a number of armed boats, fire-ſhips, and rafts, 
were conſtrued or employed for this purpoſe. The 


Americans had alſo built a fort on Mud Iſland, to which 
they gave the name of Fort Mifflin, and erected there a 


conſiderable battery. This iſland is admirably ſituated 
for the erection of works to annoy ſhipping on their way 
up the Delaware, It lies near the middle of the river, 
about ſeven miles below Philadelphia: No veſſels of bur 


den can come up but by the main ſhip channel, which 
paſſes cloſe to Mud Ifland, and is very narrow for more 
than a mile below. Oppoſite to Fort Mifflin there is a 


height, called Red Bank; this overlooks not only the 
river, but the neighbouring country: On this eminence 
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was requeſted on the occaſion, unanimouſly recommended 


an attack; and it was agreed that it ſhould be made in 


different places, to produce the greater confuſion, and to 
reyent the ſeveral parts of the Britiſh forces from afford. 
ing ſupport to each other. From an apprehenſion that the 
Americans, from the want of diſcipline, would not perſevere 
in a long attack, it was reſolved that it ſhould be ſudden 


and vigorous, and if unſucceſsful to make an expeditious | 


retreat. The diviſions of Sullivan and Wayne, flanked by 
Conway's brigade, were to enter the town by the way of 
Cheſnut Hill, while general Armſtrong with the Pennſyl- 
vania militia ſhould fall down the Manatawny road, 
and gain the left and rear of the Britiſh. The diviſions of 
Greene and Stephens, flanked by M*Dougal's brigade, 
were to enter by the Lime Kiln road. The militia of 
Maryland and Jerſey, under generals Smallwood and Fur- 
man, were to march by the Old York road, aud to fall 
upon the rear of their right. 
Lord Stirling, with Naſhe's and Maxwell's brigade, were 
to form a corps de reſerve. The Americans began their 
attack about ſun-riſe on the 4th of October, on the 40th 
regiment and a battalion of light-infantry. Thele two 
corps being obliged to retreat, were purſued into the vil- 
lage. On their retreat lieutenant-colonel Muſgrove with 
fix companies took poſt in Mr. Chew's ſtrong ſtone houſe, 
which lay in front of the Americans. From an adherence 
to the military maxim of never leaving a fort poſſeſſed by 
an enemy in the rear, it was reſolved to attack the party 
m the houſe. | Ben 5 
In the mean time, general Greene got up with his co- 
lumn, and attacked the right wing. Colonel Matthews 
routed a party of the Britiſn oppoſed to him, killed ſe- 
veral, and took 110 priſoners, but from the darkneſs of 
the day loſt ſight of the brigade to which he belonged, 
and having ſeparated from it, was taken priſoner with his 
whole regiment, and the priſoners which he had previ- 
ouſly taken were releaſed. A number of the troops in 
Greene's diviſion were ſtopped by the halt of the party 
before Chew's houſe. Near one half of the American 
army remained for ſome time at that place inactive. In 
the mean time, general Grey led on three battalions 3 
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the third brigade, and attacked with vigour; a ſharp 
conteſt followed. Two Britiſh regiments attacked at the 
ſame time on the oppoſite fide of the town. General 
Grant moved up the 49th regiment to the aid of thoſe 
who were engaged with Greene's column.” 15 - 
The morning was extremely foggy.—This, by conceal. 
ing the true ſituation of the parties, occafioned miſtakes, 
and made ſo much caution neceſſary, as to give the Bri- 
tiſh time to recover from the effects of their firſt ſurpriſe; 
From theſe cauſes the early promiſmg appearances on the 
part of the aſſailants were ſpeedily reverſed. The Ame- 
rians left the field haſtily, and all efforts to rally them 
were ineffectual. Lord Cornwallis arrived with a party 
of light-horſe, and joined in the purſuit; this was con- 
tinued for ſome miles. The loſs of the royal army, in- 
cluding the wounded and priſoners, was about soo. 
Among their ſlain were brigadier-general Agnew, and 
lieutenant-colonel Bird. The loſs of the Americans, 
including 400 priſoners, was about 1000. Aniong their 
ſlain were general Naſh and his aid-de- camp major 
Witherſpoon. 7 
Soon after this battle the Britiſh left German- Town, 
and turned their principal attention towards opening a 


free communication between their army and their ſhip<. 


ng. ; 

5 Much induſtry and ingenuity had been exerted. for the 
ſecurity of Philadelphia on the water ſide. Thirteen gal- 
lies, two floating batteries, two zebeques, .one brig, one 
ſhip, beſides a number of armed boats, fire-ſhips, and rafts, 
were conſtrued or employed for this purpoſe. The 
Americans had alſo built a fort on Mud Iſland, to which 
they gave the name of Fort Mifflin, and erected there a 

conſiderable battery. This iſland is admirably fituated 

for the erection of works to annoy ſhipping on their way 

up the Delaware, It lies near the middle of the river, 
about ſeven miles below Philadelphia: No veſſels of bur 
den can come up but by the main ſhip channel, which 
paſſes cloſe to Mud Ifland, and is very narrow for more 
than a mile below. Oppoſite to Fort Mifflin there is a 
height, called Red Bank; this overlooks not only the 
river, but the neighbouring country: On this eminence 
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a reſpecl able battery was erected. Between theſe two for- 

treſſes, which are half a mile diſtant from each other, 

the American naval armament for the defence of the river 

Delaware made their harbour of retreat. Two ranges 

of chevaux de friſe were alſo ſunk into the channel. 
Theſe conſiſted of large pieces of timber ſtrongly framed 
together, in the manner uſual for making the foundation 

of wharfs in deep water. Several large points of bearded 
iron projecting down the river were annexed to the upper 

parts of theſe chevaux de friſe, and the whole was ſunk 
with ſtones, ſo as to be about four feet under the water at 

low tide.” Their prodigious weight and ſtrength could 

not fail to effect the deſtruction of any veſſel which came 

upon them. Thirty of theſe machines were ſunk about 
300 yards below Fort Mifflin, ſo as to ſtretch in a diagonal 
line acroſs the channel. The only open paſſage left was 

between two pliers lying cloſe to the fort, and that was ſe- 
cured by a ſtrong boom, and could not be appreached but 
in a direct line to the battery. Another fortification was 
erected on a high bank on the Jerſey ſhore, called Billingſ- 
port ; and oppoſite to this, another range of chevaux de 
triſe was depoſited, leaving only a narrow and ſhoal chan- 
nel on the one fide. There was alſo a temporary battery of 
two heavy cannon at the mouth of Mantua Creek, about 
half way from Red Bank to Billingſport. The Britiſh 
were well apprized, that, without the command of the De- 
Iaware, their poſleſſion of Philadelphia would be of no 
advautage. They therefore ſtrained every nerve to open 
the navigation of that river. To this end lord Howe had 
early taken the moſt effectual meaſures for conducting the 
fleet and tranſports round from Cheſapeak to the Dela- 
ware, and drew them up on the Pennſylvania ſhore, from 
Reedy Iſland to Newcaſtle. Early in October a detach- 
ment from the Britiſh army croſſed the Delaware, with a 
view of diſlodging the Americans fiom Billingſport. On 
their approach the place was evacuated. As the ſeaſon 

advanced, more vigorous meafures for removing the ob- 
ſtructions were concerted between' the general and the ad- 
mira]. Batteries were erected on the Pennſylvania ſhore to 
aſſiſt in diſlodging the Americans from Mud Ifland. At 
the fame time count Donop with z00 men, having croſſed 
2 inte 
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into New- Jerſey, oppoſite to Philadelphia, marched down 
on the eaſtern ſide of the Delaware, to attack the redoubt 
at Red Bank. This was defended by about 400 men un- 
der the command of colonel Greene, The attack imme- 
diately commenced by a ſmart cannonade, under cover of 
which the count advanced to the redoubt. This place 
was intended for a much Jarger garriſon than was then in 


ry 


it; it had therefore become neceſſary to run a line in the 


middle thereof, and one part of it was evacuated. That 
part was eaſily carried by the aſſailants, on which they. 
indulged in loud huzzas for their ſuppoſed victory, The 
garriſon kept up a. ſevere well-diretted fire on the aſſail- 
ants, by which they were compelled to retire. They ſuf- 
fered not only in the aſſault, but in the approach to, and 
retreat from the fort. Their whole loſs in killed and 
wounded was about .400 3 count Donop was 'mortally 
wounded and taken priſoner. Congreſs reſolved to pre- 
ſent colonel Greene with a ſword for his good conduct on 
this occaſion. An attack made about the ſame time on 
Fort Mifflin by men'of war and frigates was not more 
ſucceſsful than the aſſault on Red Bank. The Auguſta 
man of war of 64 guns, and the Merlin, two of the veſ- 
ſels* which were eagaged in it, got around: The former 


was fired and blew up ; the latter was evacuated, 


Though the firſt attempts of the Britiſh for opening 
the navigation.of the Delaware were unfucceſsful, they 
carried their point in another way that was unexpected. 
The chevaux de friſe having been ſunk ſome conſider- 
able time, the current of the water was diverted by this 
great bulk into new channels; in conſequence of which 
the paſſage between the iſiands and the Pennſylvania ſhore 
was ſo deepened, as to admit veſſels of ſome conſiderable 
draught of water. Through this paſſage, the Vigilant, 
a large ſhip, cut down ſo as to draw but little water, 
mounted with 24-pounders,. made her way to a poſition 
from which ſhe might enfilade the works on Mud Iſland. 
This gave the Britiſh ſuch an advantage, that the poſt 
was no longer tenable. Colonel Smith, who had with 
great gallantry defended the fort from the latter end of 
September to. the 11th of November, being wounded, was 

| 112 removed 
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removed to the main. Within five days after his removal, 
major Thayer, who as a voluntier had nobly offered to 
take charge of this dangerous poſt, was obliged to eva- 
cuate 1t. Ev: fg 7 
This event did not take place till the works were en- 
tirely beaten down, every piece of cannon diſmounted, 
and one of the Britiſh ſhips fo near that ſhe threw grena- 
does into the fort, and killed the men uncovered in the 
1 The troops who had ſo bravely defended Fort 
Miiffl in, made a ſafe retreat to Red Bank. Congreſs voted 
{words to be given to lieutenant- colonel Smith and com- 
modore Hazlewood, for their gallant defence of the De- 
laware. Within three days after Mud Iſland was eva- 
cuated, the garrifon was alſo withdrawn from Red Bank, 
on the approach of lord Cornwallis at the head of a large 
force prepared to aſſault it. Some of the American gal- 
lies and armed veſſels eſcaped, by keeping cloſe in with 
the Jerſey ſhore, to places of ſecurity above Philadelphia 
but 17 of them were. abandoned by. their crews and fired. 
Thus the Britiſh gained a free communication between 
their army and ſhipping. This event was to them very 
deſirable. They had been previouſly obliged to draw 
their proviſions from Cheſter, a diſtance of fixteen miles, 
at ſome riſque, and a certain great expenſe. The Jong- 
protracted defence of the Delaware deranged the plans 
of the Britiſh for the remainder of the campaign, and 
conſequently ſaved the adjacent country. . 
About this time the chair of congreſs became vacant 
by the departure of Mr. Hancock, after he had diſcharged 
the duties of that office to great ſatisfaction two years and 
five months. Henry Laurens, of South-Carolina, was 
vnanimouſly elected his ſucceſſor. He had been in Eng- 
land for ſome years antecedent to the hoſtile determi- 
nations of parliament againſt the colonies; but finding 
the diſpute growing ſerious, he conceived that honour 
and duty called him to take part with his native country. 
He had been warmly ſolicited to ſtay in England, and of- 
fers were made him not only to ſecure, but to double his 
American eſtate, in caſe of his continuing to reſide there: 
But theſe were refuſed, To a paiticular friend in Lon- 
. | | 4 don, 
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don, diſſuading him from coming out to America, he re- 
plied, on the gth of Nov. 1774, when at Falmouth on 
the point of, embarking, <* I ſhall never forget your 
friendly attention to my intereſt, but I, dare not return. 
Your miniſters are deaf to information, and ſeem bent on 
provoking unneceſſary conteſt. I think I have acted the 
part of a faithful ſubject: I now go reſolved {till to labour 
for peace; at the ſame time determined in the laſt event 
to ſtand or fall with my country.” 

Immediately on his arrival in Charleſtown, he was elected 
a member, and ſoon after, the- preſident of the provincial 
congreſs; the preſident & the council of ſafety; the 
vice preſident of the ſtate z and a member of congrels. 

While fir William Howe was ſucceeding in every en- 
terpriſe in Pennſylvania, a fatal reverſe of fortune took 
place in the north, to which it will not be improper, at 
this period of our narrative, to direct the reader's atten- 
tion. | | 

To effe& a free communication between New- York 
and Canada, and to maint4in the navigation of the inter- 
mediate lakes, was a principal object with the» Britiſh 
for the campaign of 1777. The Americans, preſuming 
on this, had been early attentive to their ſecurity in that 
quarter. They had reſolved to conſtruct a fort on Mount 
Independence, which is an eminence adjoining the ſtrait 
on which Ticonderoga ſtands, and nearly oppolite to that 
fortreſs. They had alſo reſolved to obſtruct the naviga- 
tion of the ſtrait by caſſoons, to be ſunk in the water, 
and joined fo as to ſerve at the ſame time fora bridge be- 
tween the fortifications on the eaſt and weſt ſide of it; ant 
that, to prevent the Britiſh from drawing their ſmall craft 
over land into Lake George, the paſſage of that lake 
ſhould be obſtructed; that Fort Schuyler, the ſame. which 
had formerly been called Fort Stanwix, ſhould be 
ſtrengthened, and other fortifications erected near the 
Mohawk river. Requiſitions were made by the com- 
manding officer in the department for 13,600 men, as 
neceſſary for the ſecurity of this diſtrict. The adjacent 
ſtates were urged to fill up their recruits, and in all re- 


ſpects to be in readineſs for an active campaign, 
113 . The 
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The Britiſh miniſtry were very ſanguine in their hopes, 
from the conſequences of forming a line of communica- 
tzon between New- York and Canada. They conſidered 
the New-England people to be the ſoul of the confederacy, 
and promiſed themſelves much by ſevering them from all 
free communication with the neighbouring ſtates. They 
hoped, when this was accompliſhed, to be able to ſurround 
them ſo effectually with fleets and armies, and Indian al- 
lies, as to compel them to ſubmiſſion. Animated with theſe 
expectations, they left nothing undone which might en- 
| ſure the ſucceſs of the plans they had formed for this 
purpoſe. | 5 
The regular troops, Britiſh and German, allotted to 
this ſervice, were upwards of 7000. As artillery is con- 
ſidered to be particularly uſetul in the American wars, 
where numerous inhabitants are to be driven out of 
woods and faſtneſſes, this part of the ſervice was parti- 
cularly attended to. The braſs train that was ſent out, 
was perhaps the fineſt, and the moſt excellently ſupplied, 
both as to officers and men, that had ever been allotted to 
ſecond the operations of an equal force. In addition to 
the regulars, it was ſuppoſed that the Canadians and the 
loyaliſts, in the neighbouring ſtates, would add large re- 
inforcements, well calculated for the peculiar nature of 
the ſervice. Arms and accoutrements were accordingly 
provided to ſupply them. Several nations of ſavages had 
alſo been induced to take up the hatchet, as allies to his 
Britannic majeſty. SP 
The vaſt force deſtined for this ſervice was put under 
the command of lieutenant-general Burgoyne, an officer 
whole abilities were well known, and whoſe ſpirit of en- 
-terptiſe and ardour for military fame could not be ex- 
ceeded. He was ſupported by major-general Philips of 
*the artillery, who -had. eſtabliſhed a ſolid reputation by 
His =_ conduct during the late war in Germany, and 
by Hajor- general Reideſel and brigadier- general Speecht 


of the German troops, together with the Britiſh generals 
Frazer, Powell, and Hamilton, all officers of diſtinguiſhed 


merit. 
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The Britiſh had alſo undiſputed poſſeſſion of the navi- 
cation of Lake Champiain. The marine force there, 
with which in the preceding campaign they had deſtroyed 
the American ſhipping on the lakes, was not only entire 
but unoppoſed. 77 

A conſiderable force was left in Canada for its internal 
ſecurity, and fir Guy Carleton's military command was 
reſtricted to the limits of that province. Though the 
Britiſh miniſtry attributed the preſervation of Canada to 
his abilities in 1775 and 1776, yet, by their arrangements 
for the year 1777, he was only called upon to act a ſecon- 
dary part, in ſubſerviency to the grand expedition com- 
mitted to general Burgoyne. . 

The plan of the Britiſh for their projected irruption 
into the north-weſtern frontier of New- York, conſiſted of 
two parts. General Burgoyne, with the main body, was 
to advance by the way of Lake Champlain, with poſitive 
orders, as has been ſaid, to force his way to Albany, or at 
leaſt ſo far as to effect a junction with the royal army 
from New-York. A detachment was to aſcend the river 
St. Lawrence, as far as Lake Ontario, and from that quar- 
ter to penetrate towards Albany, by the way of the Mo- 
hawk river. This was put under the command of lieu- 
tenant-colonel St. Leger, and conſiſted of about 200 Bri- 
tiſh troops, a regiment of New-York loyaliſts raiſed and 
commanded by fir John Johnſon, and a large body of ſa- 
vages, Lieutenant-general Burgoyne arrived in — — 
on the 6th of May, and exerted all diligence to proſecute 
in due time the objects of the expedition. On the 20th of 
June he proceeded up Lake Champlain, and on the 21ſt 
landed near Crown Point. At this place he met the In- 
dians, gave them a war feaſt, and made a ſpeech to them. 
This was well calculated to excite them to take part with 
the royal army, but at the ſame time to repreſs their bar- 
barity. He pointedly forbad them to ſhed blood when 
not oppoſed in arms, and commanded that aged men, 
women, children, and priſoners, ſhould be held facred 
from the knife and the hatchet, even in the heat of actual 
conflict. A reward was promiſed for priſoners, and a 


ſevere inquiry threatened tor ſcalps, though permiſſion 
| Was 
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was granted to take them from thoſe who were previouſly 
killed in fair oppoſition. Theſe reſtrictions were not ſuf- 
ficient, as will appear in the ſequel, to reſtrain their barha- 
Tities. The Indians having decidedly taken part with 
the Britiſh army, general Burgoyne iſſued a proclamation, 
calculated to ſpread terror among the inhabitants. The 
numbers of his Indian aſſociates were magnified, and 
their eagerneſs to be let looſe to their prey deſcribed in 
high-ſounding words. The force of the Britiſh armies 
and fleets prepared to cruſh every part of the revolted co- 
lonies, was alſo diſplayed in pompous language, En- 


couragement and employment were promiſed to thoſe 


who ſhould aſſiſt in the re-eſtabliſhment of legal govern- 
ment, and ſecurity held out to the peaceable and induſtri- 
ous, who continued in their habitations. All the cala- 
mities of war, arrayed in their moſt terrific forms, were 
denounced againſt thoſe who ſhould perſevere in a military 
oppoſition to the royal forces. : 

| General Burgoyne advanced with his army in a few 
days to Crown Point *, At this place he iſſued orders, 
of which the following words are a part: The army 
embarks to-morrow to approach the enemy. The ſer- 
vices required on this expedition are critical and conſpi- 
cuous. During our progreſs occaſions may occur, in 
which, nor difficulty, nor labour, nor life, are to be re- 
garded. This army muſt not retreat.” From Crown 
Point the royal army proceeded to inveſt Ticonderoga. 
On their approach to it, they advanced with equal caution 


and order on both ſides of the lake, while their naval 


force kept in its centre. Within a few days they had. 
ſurrounded three-fourths of the American works at Ti- 
conderoga and Mount Independence, and had alſo ad- 
vanced a work on Sugar Hill which commands both, ſo 
far towards completion, that in 24 hours it would have 


been ready to open. In theſe circumſtances general St. 
Clair, the commanding officer, reſolved to evacuate the 


poſt at all events; but conceiving it prudent to take the 
lentiments of the general officers, he called a council of 
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war on the occaſion. It was repreſented to this council, 
that their whole numbers were not ſufficient to man one 
half of the works, and that as the whole muſt be on con- 
ſtant duty, it would be impoſſible for them to ſuſtain the 
neceſſary fatigue for any length of time, and that as the 


place would be completely inveſted on all fides within a' 


day, nothing but an immediate evacuation of the poſts 
could ave their troops, 

The aſſumption of confident appearances in the garri- 
ſon had induced their adverſaries to proceed with great 
caution. While from this cauſe they were awed into re- 


ſpe, the evacuation was completed with ſo much ſecrecy. 


and expedition, that a conſiderable part of the public ſtores 
was ſaved, and the whole would have been embarked, 
had not a violent gale of wind which ſprung up in the 
night prevented the boats from reaching their ſtation. 
The retreating army embarked as much of their bag- 
gage and ftores as they had any proſpect of ſaving on 
board batteaux, and deſpatched them under convoy of five 
armed gallies to Skeneſborough. Their main body took 
its route towards the ſame place by way of Caſtleton. The 
Britiſh were no ſooner apprized of the retreat of the Ame-. 
ricans than they purſued them. General Frazer, at the 
head of the light troops, advanced on their main body, 
Major-general Reideſel was alſo ordered, with the greater 
part of the Brunſwick troops, to march in the ſame diree- 
tion. General Burgoyne in perſon conducted the purſuit 
by water. The obſtructions to the navigation not having 
been completed, were ſoon cut through. The two fri- 
gates, the Royal George and the Inflexible, together with 
the gun- boats, having effected their paſſage, purſued with 


ſo much rapidity, that in the courle of a day the gun- 


boats came vp with and attacked the American gallies 
near Skeneſborough Falls. On the approach of the fri- 
gates all oppoſition ceaſed ; two of the gallies were taken 
and three blown up. The Americans ſet fire to their 
works, mills, and batteaux. They were now left in the 
woods deſtitute of proviſions: In this forlorn ſituation 
they made their eſcape up Wood Creek to Fort Anne. 
Brigadier Frazer purſued . the retreating Americans; 

came 
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was granted to take them from thoſe who were previouſly 
killed in fair oppoſition. Theſe reſtrictions were not ſuf- 
ficient, as will appear in the ſequel, to reſtrain their barha- 
Tities. The Indians having decidedly taken part with 
the Britiſh army, general Burgoyne iſſued a proclamation, 
calculated to ſpread terror among the inhabitants. The 
numbers of his Indian affociates were magnified, and 
their eagerneſs to be Jet Jooſe to their prey deſcribed in 
high-ſounding words. The force of the Britiſh armies 
and fleets prepared to cruſh every part of the revolted co- 
lonies, was alfo diſplayed in pompous language, En- 
_ couragement and employment were promiſed to thoſe 
who ſhould aſſiſt in the re-eſtabliſhment of legal govern. 
ment, and ſecurity held out to the peaceable and induſtri- 
ous, who continued in their habitations. All the cala. 
mities of war, arrayed in their moſt terrific forms, were 
denounced againſt thoſe who ſhould perſevere in a military 
vppolition to the royal forces. | 
_ General Burgoyne advanced with his army in a few 
days to Crown Point *, At this place he iſſued orders, 
of which the following words are a part: The army 
embarks to-morrow to approach the enemy. The ſer- 
vices required on this expedition are critical and conſpi- 
cuous. During our progreſs occaſions may occur, in 
which, nor difficulty, nor labour, nor life, are to be re- 
garded. This army muſt not retreat.“ From Crown 
Point the royal army proceeded to inveſt Ticonderoga. 
On their approach to it, they advanced with equal caution 
and order on both ſides of the lake, while their naval 
force kept in its centre. Within a few days they had 
ſurrounded three - fourths of the American works at Ti- 
conderoga and Mount Independence, and had allo ad- 
vanced a work on Sugar Hill which commands both, ſo 
far towards completion, that in 24 hours it would have 
been ready to open. In theſe circumſtances general St. 
Clair, the commanding officer, reſolved to evacuate the 
oft ar all events; but conceiving it prudent to take the 
lentiments of the general officers, he called a council of 
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war on the occaſion. It was repreſented to this council, 
that their whole numbers were not ſufficient to man one 
half of the works, and that as the whole muſt be on con- 
ſtant duty, it would be impoſſible for them to ſuſtain the 
neceſſary fatigue for any length of time, and that as the 


place would be completely inveſted on all fides within a 
day, nothing but an immediate evacuation of the poſts 


could ave their troops, | 
The aſſumption of confident appearances in the garri- 
ſon had induced their adverſaries to proceed with great 
* caution. While from this cauſe they were awed into re- 
ſpe, the evacuation was completed with ſo much ſecrecy 
and expedition, that a conſiderable part of the public ſtores 
was ſaved, and the whole would have been embarked, 
had not a violent gale of wind which ſprung up in the 
night prevented the boats from reaching their ſtation. 
The retreating army embarked as much of their bag- 
gage and ſtores as they had any proſpect of ſaving on 
board batteaux, and deſpatched them under convoy of five 
armed gallies to Skeneſborough. Their main body took 
its route towards the ſame place by way of Caſtleton. The 
Britiſh were no ſooner apprized of the retreat of the Ame- 
ricans than they purſued them. General Frazer, at the 
head of the light troops, advanced on their main body, 
Major-general Reideſel was alſo ordered, with the greater 
part of the Brunſwick troops, to march in the ſame direc- 
tion. General Burgoyne in perſon conducted the purſuit 
by water. The obſtructions to the navigation not having 
been completed, were ſoon cut through. The two fri- 
gates, the Royal George and the Inflexible, together with 
the gun- boats, having effected their paſſage, purſued with 
fo much rapidity, that in the courſe of a day the gun- 
boats came vp with and attacked the American gallies 
near Skeneſborough Falls. On the approach of the fri- 
gates all oppoſition ceaſed ; two of the gallies were taken 
and three blown up. The Americans ſet fire to their 
works, mills, and batteaux. They were now left in the 
woods deſtitute of proviſions: In this forlorn ſituation 
they made their eſcape up Wood Creek to Fort Anne. 
Brigadier Frazer purſued the retreating Americans; 
came 
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came up with, and on the 7th of July attacked their rear- 


guard at Hubhordton. In the courſe of the engagement 


he was joined by the German troops commanded by ge- 
neral Reideſel. The Ameri:ans commanded by colonel 
Warner made a gallant reſiſtance, but after ſuſtaining 
conſiderable loſs, were obliged to give way. Lieut. co- 
lonel Hall, with the ninth Britiſh regiment, was detached 
from Skeneſborough by general Burgoyne, to take polt 


near Fort Anne. An engagement enſued between this 


regiment and a few Americans; but the latter, after a con- 


flict of two hours, fired the fort, and retreated to Fort 


Edward. The deſtruct ion of the gallies and batteaux of 
the Americans at Skeneſborough, and the defeat of their 
rear, obliged genera] St. Clair, in order to avoid being 
between two fires, to change the route of his main body, 
and to turn off from Caſtleton to the left. After a fa. 
tiguing and diſtreſſing march of ſeven days, he joined 


general Schuyler at Fort Edward. Their combined forces, 


incluſive of the militia, not exceeding in the whole 4400 
men, were not long after, cn the approach of general Bur- 


goyne, compelled to retire farther into the country bor- 


dering on Albany. Such was the rapid torrent of ſucceſs, 
which in this period of the campaign ſwept away all oppo- 
ſition from before the royal army, which, after theſe ſuc- 


ceſſes, continued for ſome days in Skeneſborough, wait- 


ing for their tents, baggage, and proviſion. = 

In the mean time general Bargoyne put forth a procla- 
mation, in which he called on the inhabitants of the adja- 
cent towns to ſend a deputation of ten or more perſons 
from their reſpective townſhips, to meet colonel Skene at 
Caſtleton, on the 15th of July. The troops were at the 
ſame time buſily employed in opening a road, and clear- 
ing a creek, to favour their advance, and to open a paſſ- 
age for the conveyance of their ſtores. A party * the 
royal army which had been left behind at Ticonde- 


roga, was equally induſtrious in carrying gun- boats, pro- 


viſion, veſſels, and batteaux over land, into Lake George. 
An immenſity of labour in every quarter was neceſſary; 


but, animated as they were with paſt ſucceſſes and future 


hopes, they diſregarded toil and danger. 4 704 
| | | From 
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From Skeneſborough general Burgoyne directed his 
courſe acroſs the country to Fort Edward, on Hudſon's 
River. Though the diſtance m a right line from one to 
the other is but a few miles, yet ſuch is the impracticable 
nature of the country, and ſuch were the artificial diffi- 
culties thrown in his way, that nearly as many days were 
conſumed as the diſtance paſſed over in a direct line would 
have meaſured in miles. The Americans under the. di- 
rection of general Schuyler had cut large tiees on both 
ſides of the road, ſo as to fall acroſs with their branches 
interwoven. - The face of the country was likewiſe ſo 
broken with creeks and marſhes, that they had no leſs 
than forty bridges to conſtruct, one of which was a log- 
work over a moraſs, two miles in extent. This difficult 
march might have been avoided, had general Burgoyne 


fallen back from Skeneſborough to Ticonderoga, and 


thence proceeded by Lake George ; but he declined this 
route, from an apprehenſion that a retrograde motion on 
his part would abate the panic of the enemy, He had 
allo a ſuſpicion that ſome delay might be occaſioned by 
the American garriſon at Fort George, as, in caſe of his 
taking that route, they might ſafely continue to reſiſt to 
the laſt extremity, having open in their rear a place of 
retreat, On the other hand it was preſumed, that as ſoon 
as they knew that the royal army was marching in a di- 
rection which was likely to cut off their retreat, they 
would conſult their ſafety by a ſeaſonable evacuation. In 
addition to theſe reaſons he had the advice and perſuaſion 
of colonel Skene; That gentleman had been recommended 
to him as a "perſon proper to be conſulted ; his land was 
ſo ſituated, that the opening of a road between Fort Ed- 


ward and Skeneſborough would may enhance its value. 


This circumſtance might have made him more urgent in 
his recommendations of that route, eſpecially as, being 
the ſhorteſt, it bid fair for uniting the royal intereſt with 
_ convenience. 'The opimon formed by general 

urgoyne of the effect of his direct movement from Skeneſ- 
borough to Fort Edward on the American garriſon, was 
verified by the event; for being apprehenſive of having 


their ret: cat cut off, they abandoned their fort and wn 
| their 
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Hudſon's River: This is a diſtance of fifteen miles, and the | 


their hopes, was unuſually great. 


place, which proved the wiſdom and propriety of the re- 
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their veſſels. The navigation of Lake George being | 
therefore left free, proviſions and ammunition were brought i 
forward from Fort George to the firſt navigable parts of 


roads of difficult paſſage. The intricate combination of 
land and water carriage, together with the inſufficient 
means of tranſportation, and exceſſive rains, cauſed fuch iſ 
delays, that at the end of fifteen days there were not more 
than four days” proviſions brought forward, nor above ten | 
batteaux in the river. The dithculties of this conveyance, | 
as well as of the march through the wilderneſs from 
Skeneſborough to Fort Edward, were encountered and 
overcome by the royal army with a ſpirit and alacrity 

which could not be exceeded. At length, on the 3oth of | 
July, after incredible fatigue and labour, general Bur-. | 
goyne and the army under his command reached Fort 
Edward, on Hudſon's River. Their exultation on ac- 
comyliſhing what for a long time had been the object of 


While the Britiſh were retarded in their advance by 
the combined difficulties of nature and art, events took 


treat from Ticonderoga. The army ſaved by that means, 
was between the inhabitants and general Burgoyne ; this iſ 
abated the panic of the people, and became a centre of 
rendezvous for them to repair to: On the other hand, 
bad they ſtood their ground at Ticonderoga, they mult in 
the ordinary-courſe of events, in a ſhort time, either have 
been cut to pieces, or ſurrendered themſelves priſoners of 
war. , 
From the adoption. of that meaſure very different 
events took place. In a few days after the evacuation, 
general Schuyler iſſued a proclamation, - calling to the 
minds of the inhabitants the late barbarities and deſola- | 
tions of the royal army in Jerſey; warning them that 
they would be dealt with as traitors. if they joined the 
Britiſh, and requiring them with their arms to repair to 
the American ſtandard. Numerous parties were alſo 
employed in bringing off public ſtores, and in felling 
trees, and throwing obſtructions in the way of the ad- 
vancing 
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vancing royal army. At firſt an univerſal panic intimi- 
dated the inhabitants, but they ſoon recovered : The 
laws of ſelt-preſervation operated in their full force, and 
diffuſed a general activity through the adjacent Rates, 
The formalities of convening, draughting, and officer ing 
the militia, were in many inſtances diſpenſed with. Hun- 
dreds ſeized their firelocks, and marched on the general 
call, without waiting for the orders of their immediate 
commanders, The inhabitants had no means for ſecu- 
rity, but to abandon their habitations and take up arms; 
every individual ſaw the neceſſity of becoming a tempo- 
rary ſoldier. The terror excited by the Indians, inſtead 
of diſpoſing the inhabitants to court Britiſh protection, 
had a contrary effect. The friends of the royal cauſe, 
as well as its enemies, ſuffered from their indiſcriminate 
barbarities. Among other inſtar.ces, the murder of 
Miſs M*Crea excited an univerſal horror. This young 


lady, in the innocence of youth, and the bloom of 


beauty, tie daughter of a ſteady loyalift, and engaged 
to be married to a Britiſh officer, was, on the yery day of 
her intended nuptials, maſſacred by the ſavage auxiliaries 
attached to the Britiſh army *. Occaſion was thereby 
given to inflame the populace, and to blacken the royal 


cauſe. The cruelties of the Indians, and the cauſe in 


which they were engaged, were aſſociated together, and 


* This, though true, was no premeditated barbarity, 
The circumſtances were as follows: Mr. Jones, her lover, 
from an anxiety for her ſafety, engaged ſome Indians to re- 
move her from among the Americans, and promiſed to re- 
ward the perſon who ſhould bring her ſafe to him, with a 
barrel of rum, Iwo of the Indians, who had conveyed her 
ſome diſtance, on the way to her intended huſband, diſputed 
which of them ſhould preſent her. ro Mr. Jones. Both 
were anxious for the reward. One of them killed her with 
his tomahawk. to prevent the other from receiving it. Bur- 
goyne obliged the Indians to deliver up the murderer, and 


threatened to put him to death. His life was only ſparcd 


upon the Indians agreeing to terms, which the general 
thought would be more efficacious than an execution, in pre- 
venting ſimilar miſchiefs. | 
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preſented in one view to the alarmed inhabitants. Thoſe 
whoſe intereſt it was to draw forth the militia in ſupport 
of American independence, ſtrongly expreſſed their ex- 
ecrations of the army which ſubmitted to accept of In- 
dian aid; and they loudly condemned that government 
which could call ſuch auxiliaries into a civil conteſt, as 
were calculated not to ſubdue, but to exterminate a 
people whom they affected to reclaim as ſubje&ts. Their 
cruel mode of warfare, by putting to death as well the 
ſmiling infant and the defenceleſs female, as the reſiſting 
armed man, excited an univerſal ſpirit of reſiſtance, In 


conjunction with other circumſtances, it impreſſed on the 


minds of the inhabitants a general conviction that a vi- 


gorous, determined oppoſition was the only alternative 
for the preſervation of their property, their children, 


and their wives, Could they have indulged the hope of 
ſecurity and protection while they remained peaceably at 
their homes, they would have found many excuſes for 
declining to aſſume the profeſſion of ſoldiers ; but when 


they contraſted the dangers of a manly reſiſtance with 


thoſe of a paſſive ination, they choſe the former as the 


leaſt of two unavoidable evils. All the feeble aid which 


the royal army received from their Indian auxiliaries, 
was infinitely overbalanced by the odium it brought on 
their cauſe, and by that determined ſpirit of oppoſition 
which the dread of their ſavage cruelties excited. While 
danger was remote, the preſſing calls of congreſs and of 
the general officers, for the inhabitants to be in readineſs 
to oppole a diſtant foe, were unavailing, or tardily exe- 
cuted ; but no ſooner had they recovered from the firſt 
impreſſion of the general panic, than they turned out 
with unexampled alacrity. The owners of the ſoil came 
forward with that ardour, which the love of dear connec- 
tions and of property inſpires. An army was ſpeedily 
poured forth from the' woods and mountains. When 
they who had begun the retreat were nearly waſted away, 
the ſpirit of the country immediately ſupplicd their 
place with a much greater and more formidable force, 
In addition to theſe incitements, it was early conjectured, . 
that the royal army, by puſking forward, would be ſo en- 
5 tangled 
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kangled as not to be able to advance or retreat on equal 
terms. Men of abilities and of eloquence, influenced 
with this expectation, harangued the inhabitants in their 
ſeveral towns, and ſet forth in high colouring the cru- 
eities of the ſavage auxiliaries of Great Britain, and the 
fair proſpects of capturing the whole force of their ene- 
mies. From the combined influence of theſe cauſes, 
the American army ſoon amounted to upwards of 13, ooo 
men. 5 
While general Burgoyne was forcing his way down to- 
wards Albany, lieutenant-colonel St. Leger was co-ope- 
rating with him in the Mohawk country. He had aſcend- 
ed the river St. Lawrence, croſſed Lake Ontario, and com- 
menced the ſiege of Fort Schuyler. On the approach of 
this detachment of the royal army, general Harkimer 
collected about 800 of the whig militia of the parts ad- 
Jacent for the relief of the garriſon, 
St. Leger, aware of the conſequences of being at- 

tacked in his trenches, detached fir John Johnſon, with 
ſome tories and Indians to lie in ambuſh, and intercept 
the advancing militia. The ſtratagem took effect: The 
general and his militia were ſurpriſed *, but ſeveral of 
the Indians were nevertheleſs killed by their fire. A ſcene 
of confuſion followed. Some of Harkimer's men ran 
of, but others 'poſted themſelves behind logs, and 

continued to fight with bravery and ſucceſs. The loſs 
on the fide of the Americans was 160 killed, beſides the 
wounded. Among the former was their gallant leader 
general Harkimer, Several of their killed and wounded 
were principal inhabitants of that part of the country. 
Colonel St. Leger availed himſelf of the terror excited on 
this occaſion, and endeavoured by ſtrong repreſentations 
of Indian barbarity to intimidate the garriſon into an im- 
med iate ſurrender, He ſent verbal and written meſſages, 
« demanding the ſurrender of the fort, and ſtating the 
impoſſibility of their obtaining relief, as their friends 
vader general Harkimer were entirely cnt off, and as ge- 
nerai Burgoyne had forced his way through the country, 
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and was daily receiving the ſubmiſſion of the inhabitants. 
He repreſented - the pains he had taken to ſoften the In 
dians, and to obtain engagements from them, that in caſe 
of an immediate ſurrender every man in the garrifon ſhould 
be ſpared;”* and particularly enlarged on the circumſtance, 
ec that the Indians were determined, in caſe of their meet- 
ing with farther oppoſition, to maſſacre not only the gar- 
3 riſon, but every man, woman, or child, in the Mohawk 
_ country.“ Colonel Ganſevort, who commanded in the 

=_ fort, replied, “ that being by the United States entruſted 
=_ with the charge of the garriſon, he was determined to de- 
fend it to the laſt extremity againſt all enemies whatever, 
without any concern for the conſequences of doing his 
—_ | duty.” 7 h 

= It being reſolved, notwithſtanding the threats of In- 
Fe | dian barbarities, to defend the fort, lieutenant-colonel 
Lt | Willet undertook, in conjuction with lieutenant Stock- 
_ Bs well, to give information to their fellow-citizens of the 
I ſtate of the garriſon. Theſe two adventurous officers 
paſſed by night through the beſiegers* works, and at the 
hazard of falling into the hands of ſavages, and ſuffering 
i from them the ſeverity of torture, made their way for 
[| fifty miles through dangers and difficulties, in order to 
| | procure relief for their beſieged aſſociates. In the mean 
| 
? 


time, the Britiſh carried on their operations with ſuch 

| induſtry, that in leſs than three weeks they had advan- 
. ced within 150 yards of the fort. 

The brave garriſon, in its hour of danger, was not 

forgotten. General Arnold, with a brigade of conti- 

nental troops, had been previouſly detached by general 

| Schuyler for their relief, and was then near at hand. 

| Mr. Toſt Schuyler, who had been taken up by the Ame- 

ricans, on ſuſpicion of his being a ſpy, was promiſed his 

life and his eſtate, on condition that he ſhould go and 

alarm the Indians with ſuch repreſentations of the numbers 

marching againſt them, as would occaſion their retreat. 

He immediately proceeded to the camp of the Indians, 

and being able to converſe in their own language, in- 

formed them that vaſt numbers of hoſtile Americans 


were near at hand. They were thoroughly frightened, and 
| 4 deter- 
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determined to go off. St. Leger uſed every art to retain 
them; but nothing could change their determination. It 
is the characteriſtic of theſe people, on a reverſe of fortune 
to betray irreſolution, and a total want of that conſtancy 
which 1s neceſſary to ſtruggle for a length of time with 
difficulties. They had found the fort ſtronger and better 
defended than was expected; they had loſt ſeveral head- 


men in their engagement with general Harkimer, and 


had gotten no plunder. Theſe circumſtances, added to 
the certainty of the approach of a reinforcement to their 
adverſaries, which they believed to be much greater than 
it really was, made them quite untractable. Part of them 
inſtantly decamped, and the remainder threatened to fol- 
low, if the Britiſh did not immediately retreat. This 
meaſure was adopted, and the ſiege raiſed. From the 


diſorder occaſioned by the precipitancy of the Indians, 


the tents, and much of the artillery and ſtores of the be- 
ſiegers, fell into the hands of the garriſon x. The diſ- 
contented ſavages, exaſperated by their ill fortune, are 
ſaid, on their retreat, to have robbed their Britiſh aſſo- 


_ Ciates of their baggage and proviſions. 


While the fate of Fort Schuyler was in ſuſpenſe, it 
occurred to general Burgoyne, on hearing of its being 
beſieged, that a ſudden and rapid movement forward 
would be of the utmoſt conſequence. As the principal 
force of his adverſaries was in front between him and 
Albany, he hoped, by advancing on them, to reduce 
them to the neceſſity of fighting, or of retreating out of 
his way to New-England, Had they, to avoid an attack, 
retreated up the Mohawk river, they would, in caſe of 
St. Leger's ſucceſs, have put themſelves between two fires, 
Had they retreated to Albany, it was ſuppofed their fitu- 
ation would have been worle, as a co-operation from 
New. York was expected. Beſides, in caſe of that move- 
ment, an opportunity would have been given for a junc- 
ton of Burgoyne and St. Leger. To have retired from 
the ſcene of action by filing off for New-England, ſeemed 
bo be the only opening left for their eſcape, With ſuch 
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views, general Burgoyne promiſed himſelf great advan- 
tages from advancing rapidly towards Albany. The 
principal objection againſt this plauſible project, was the 
difficulty of furniſhing proviſions for his troops. To 
keep up a communication with Fort George, ſo as to 
obtain from that garriſon regular ſupplies at a diſtance 
daily increaſing, was wholly impracticable. The advan- 
tages which were expected from the propoſed meaſure, 
were too dazzling to be eaſily relinquiſhed, Though 
the impoſſibility of drawing proviſions from the ſtores in 
their rear was known and acknowledged, yet a hope was 
indulged that they might be elſewhere obtained. A plan 
was therefore formed to open reſources from the plentiful 


farms of Vermont. Every day's account, and particu- 


larly the information of cojonel Skene, induced Burgoyne 
to believe, that one deſcription of the inhabitants in that 
country were panic- ſtruck, and that another, and by 
far the moſt numerous, were friends to the Britiſh intereſt, 
and only wanted the appearance of a protecting power to 
ſhow themſelves. Relying on this intelligence, he de- 
tached only 500 men, 100 Indians, and two field- pieces, 
which he ſuppoſed would be fully ſufficient for the expc- 
dition. The command of this force was given to licu- 
tenant-colonel Banm, and it was ſuppoſed that with it 
he would be enabled to ſeize upon a magazine of ſupplies 
which the Americans had collected at Bennington, and 
which was only guarded by militia. It was alſo intended 
to try the temper of the inhabitants, and to mount the 
dragoons. Lieutenant-colone] Baum was inſtruged to 
keep the regular force poſted, while the light troops felt 
their way; and to avoid all danger of being ſurrounded, 
or of having his retreat cut off: But he proceeded with leſs 
caution than his perilous ſituation required. Confiding 


in the numbers and promiſed aid of thoſe who were de- 


pended upon as friends, he preſumed too much. On his 
approaching the. place of his deſtination, he found the 
American militia ſtronger than had been ſuppoſed ; he 
theretore took poſt in the vicinity, entrenched his party, 
and deſpatched an expreſs to general Burgoyne, with an 
account of his ſituation, Colonel Breyman was detached 

5 to 
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to reinforce him. Though every exertion was made to 
puſh forward this reinforcement, yet, from the imprac- 
ticable face of the country, and defective means of tranſ- 
portation, 32 hours elapſed before they had marched 24 
miles. General Stark, who commanded the American 
militia at Bennington, engaged with them before the 
junction of the two royal detachments could be effected. 
On this occaſion about 800 undiſciplined militia, without 
bayonets, or a ſingle piece of artillery, attacked and 
routed 500 regular troops, ad vantageouſly poſted behind 
entrenchments, furniſhed with the beſt arms, and de- 
fended with two pieces of artillery. The field- pieces 
were taken from the party commanded by col. Baum, and 
the greateſt part of the detachment was either killed or 
captured. Colonel Breyman arrived on the fame ground 
and on the ſame day, but not till the action was over. 
Inſtead of meeting his friends, as he exped ed, he found 
himſelf briſkly attacked. This was begun by colonel 
Warner (who with his continental regiment, having 
been ſent for from Mancheſter, came opportunely at this 
time), and was well ſupported by Stark's militia, which 
had juſt defeated the party commanded by colonel Baum. 
Breyman's troops, though fatigued with their preceding 
march, behaved with great reſolution, but were at length 
compelled to abandon their artillery, and retreat. In theſe 
two actions the Americans took four braſs field-pieces, 
twelve braſs drums, 250 dragoon ſwords, 4 ammunition- 
waggons, and about 700 priſoners. The leſs of the 
Americans, incluſive, of their wounded, was about 100 
men. Congreſs reſolved, “that their thanks be preſent- 
ed to general Stark, of the New-Hampſhire militia, and 
the officers and troops under his command, for their 
brave and ſucceſsful attack upon, and ſignal victory over 
the enemy in their lines at Bennington, and alſo that 
brigadier Stark be appointed a brigadier- general in the 
ariny of the United States.“ Never were thanks more 
deſervedly beſtowed. The overthrow of theſe detach- 
ments was the firſt link in a grand chain of cauſes, which 
finally drew down ruin on the whole royal army, The 


confidence with which the Americans were inſpired, on 
| | finding 
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finding themſelves able to defeat regular troops, produced 
ſurpriſing effects; it animated their exertions, and filled 
them with expectation of farther ſucceſs. 

That military pride, which is the foul of an army, was 
nurtured by the captured artillery, and other trophies of 
victory. In proportion to the elevation of the Americans 
was the depreſſion of their adverſaries Accuſtomed to 
ſucceſs, as they had been in the preceding part of the 
campaign, they felt unuſual mortification from this un- 
expected check: Though it did not diminiſh their cou- 
rage, it abated their confidence. It is not eaſy to enu- 
merate all the diſaſtrous conſequences which reſulted to 
the royal army, from the failure of their expedition to 
Bennington. Theſe were ſo extenſive, that their loſs of 
men was the leaſt conſiderable; it deranged every plan 

for puſhing the advantages which had been previouſly 
obtained. Among other embarraſſments it reduced ge- 
neral Burgoyne to the alternative of halting till he 
brought forward ſupplies from Fort George, or of ad- 
vancing without them at the riſque of being ſtarved. The 
former being adopted, the royal army was detained from 
Auguſt 16th, to September 13th. This unavoidable de- 
lay gave time and opportunity for the Americans to col- 
lect in great numbers. | 

The defeat of lieutenant-colenel Baum was the firſt 
event which for a long time had taken place in favour of 
the American northern army. From December 177 5, 
it had experienced one misfortune treading on the heels 
of another, and defeat ſucceeding defeat. Every moment 
had been either retreating or evacuating. The ſubſequent 
tranſactions preſent a remarkable contraſt, Fortune, 
which, previous to the battle of Bennington, had not 
for a moment quitted the Britiſh ſtandard, ſeemed, after 
that event, as if ſhe had totally deſerted it, and gone 
over to the oppoſite party. 3 

After the evacuation of Ticonderoga, the Americans 
had fallen back from one place to another, till they at 
laſt fixed at Vanſhaick's Iſland. Soon after the retreating 
ſyſtem was adopted, congreſs recalled their general offi- 
cers, and put general Gates at the head of their northern 

; | army. 
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army. His arrival (on the 19th of Auguſt) gave freſh 
vigour to the exertions of the inhabitants. The militia, 
fluſhed with their recent victory at Bennington, collected 
in great numbers to his ſtandard; they ſoon began to be 
animated with a hope of capturing the whole Britiſh 
army. A ſpirit of adventure burſt forth in many differ- 
ent points of direction. While general Burgoyne was 
urging his preparations for advancing towards Albany, 
an enterpriſe was undertaken “ by general Lincoln to 
recover Ticonderoga, and the other poſts in the rear of 


the royal army. He detached colonel Brown with 50 


men to the landing at Lake George. The colonel con- 
ducted his operations with ſo much addreſs, that he ſur- 
priſed all the out-poſts between the landing at the north 
end of Lake George, and the body of the fortreſs at Ti- 
conderoga. He allo took Mount. Defiance and Mount 
Hope, the French lines, and a block-houſe, 200 batteaux, 
ſeveral gun-boats, and an armed ſloop, together with 290 
priſoners, and at the ſame time releaſed 100 Americans. 
His own loſs was trifling. Colonel Brown and colonel 
Johnſon, the latter of whom had been detached with 500 
men to attempt Mount Independence, on examination 
found that the reduction of either that poſt or of Ticon- 
deroga, was beyond their ability, When the neceſſary 
ſtores for thirty days* ſubſiſtence were brought forward 
from Lake George, general Burgoyne gave up all com- 
munication with the magazines in the rear, and on the 
13th and 14th of September croſſed Hudſon's river. 
The movement was the ſubject of much diſcuſſion ; lome 
charged it to the impetuoſity of the general, and alleged 
that it was premature before he was ſure of aid from the 
royal forces poſted in New-York ; but he pleaded the 
peremptory orders of his ſuperiors. The rapid advance 
of Burgoyne, and eſpecially his paſſage of the North 
River, added much to the impracticability of his future 
retreat, and in conjunction with ſubſequent events made 
the total ruin of his army in a great degree unavoidable. 
General Burgoyne, after croſſing the Hudſon, ad- 
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vanced along its fide, and in four days encamped on the 
heights, about two miles from general Gates's camp, 
which was three miles above Stillwater. The 3 
elated with their ſucceſſes at Bennington and Fort Schuy- 
ler, thought no more of retreating, but came out to meet 
the advancing Britiſh, and engaged them witn firmneſs 
and reſolution. The attack began a little before mid- 
day of September 19th, between the ſcouting parties of 
the two armies. The commanders on both ſides ſup- 
ported and reinforced their reſpective parties. The con- 
flict, though ſevere, was only partial for an hour and a 
half; but after a ſhort pauſe it became general, and con- 
tinned for three hours without any intermiſſion. A con- 
ſtant blaze of fire was kept up, and both armies ſeemed 
to be determined on death or victory. The Americans 
and Britiſh alternately drove, and were driven by each 
other; men, and particularly officers, dropped every mo- 
ment, and on every ſide. Several of the Americans 
placed themſelves in high trees, and as often as they could 
diſt inguiſh an officer's uniform, took him off by delibe- 
rately aiming at his perſon. Few actions have been cha- 
racteriſed by more obſtinacy in attack or defence; the 
Britiſh repeatedly tried their bayonets, but without their 
uſual ſucceſs in the uſe of that weapon. At length night 
put an end to the effuſion of blood. The Britiſh loſt 
upwards of 500 men, including their killed, wounded, 
and priſoners. The Americans, incluſive of the miſſing, 
loſt 319. Thirty- ſix out of forty-eight Britiſh matroſſes 
were killed or wounded. The 62d Britiſh regiment, 
which was 500 ſtrong when it left Canada, was reduced 
to 60 men and 4 or 5 officers. This hard- fought battle 
decided nothing, and little elſe than honour was gained 
by either army ; but nevertheleſs it was followed by im- 
portant conſequences: Of theſe, one was the diminution 
of the zeal and alacrity of the Indians in the Britiſh army. 
The dangerous ſervice in which they were engaged, was 
by no means ſuited to their habits of war: They were 
diſappointed of the plunder they expected, and ſaw no- 
thing before them but hardſhips and danger. Fidelity 
and honour were too feeble motives in the minds of ſa- 
| | vages, 
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vages, to retain them in ſuch an unproductive ſervice. 

deſerting in the ſeaſon when their aid would have been 
molt uſeful, they furniſhed a ſecond inſtance of the impo- 
licy of depending upon them. Very little more perſever- 
arice was exhibited by the Canadians and other Britiſh 
provincials: They alſo abandoned the Britiſh ſtandard, 
when they found that, inſtead of a flying and diſpirited 
enemy, they had a numerous and reſolute force oppoſed 
to them. Theſe deſertions were not the only diſappoint- 
ment which general Burgoyne experienced. From the 
commencement of the expedition, he had promiſed himſelf 
a ſtrong reinforcement, from that part of the Britiſh army 
which was ſtationed at New-York ; he depended on its 
being able to force its way to Albany, and to join him 
there, or in the vicinity. This co-operation, though 
attempted, failed in the execution, while the expectation 
of it contributed to involve him in ſome difficulties to 
which he would not have otherwiſe been expoſed. 

On the 21ſt of September, genera] Burgoyne received 
intelligence in a cipher, that ſir Henry Clinton, who then 
commanded in New-York, intended to make a diverſion 
in his favour, by attacking the fortreſſes which the Ame- 
ricans had erected on Hudſon's River, to obſtruct the 
intercourſe between New- Vork and Albany. In anſwer 
to this communication he deſpatched to fir Henry Clinton 
ſome truſty perſons, with a full account of his ſituation, 
and with inſtructions to preſs the immediate execution of 
the propoſed co-operation, and to afſure him, that he was 
enabled in point of proviſions, and fixed in his reſolution, 
to hold his preſent poſition till the 12th of October, in the 
hope of favourable events. The reaſonable expectation 
ot a diverſion from New-York, founded on this intelli- 
gence, made it diſgracetul to retreat, and at the ſame time 
improper to urge offenſive operations. In this poſture of 
affairs, a delay of two or three weeks, in expectation of 
the promiſed co-operation from New-York, became ne- 


ceſſary. In the mean time, the proviſions of the royal 


army were leſſening, and the animation and numbers of 
the American army increaſing. The New-England peo- 


ple were fully ſenſihle, that their all was at ſtake, and 3 
8 | the 
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the ſame time ſanguine, that by vigorous exertions Bur- 
goyne would be ſo entangled, that his ſurrender would be 
unavoidable. Every moment made the ſituation of the 
Britiſh army more critical. From the uncertainty of re- 
ceiving farther ſupplies, general Burgoyne leflened the 
ſoldiers* proviſions. The 12th of October, the term till 
which the royal army had agreed to wait for aid from 
New-York, was faſt approaching, and no intelligence of 
the expected co-operation had arrived. In this alarming 
ſituation, it was thought proper to make a movement to 
the left of the Americans. The body of troops employed 
for this purpaſe conſiſted of 1500 choſen men, and was 
commanded by generals Burgoyne, Philips, Reideſel, and 
Frazer. As they advanced, they were checked by a ſud- 
den and impetuous attack; but major Ackland, at the 
head of the Britiſh grenadiers, ſuſtained it with great 
firmneſs. The Americans extended their attack along 
the whole front of the German troops, who were polted, 
on the right of the grenadiers, and they alſo marched a 
large body round their flank, in order to cut off their re- 
treat. To oppoſe this bold enterpriſe, the Britiſh light. 
infantry, with a part of the 24th regiment, were directed 
to form a ſecond line, and to cover the retreat of the 
troops into the camp. In the mean time, the Americans 
puſhed forward a freſh and a ſtrong reinforcement, to 
renew the action on Burgoyne's left. That part of his 
army was obliged to give way, but the light-infantry and 
24th regiment, by a quick movement, came to its ſuccour, 
and ſaved it from total ruin. The Briteſh lines being 
| expoled to great danger, the troops which were neareſt to 
| them returned for their defence. General Arnold, with 
| a brigade of continental troops, puſhed tor the works 
poſſeſſed by lord Balcarras, at the head of the Britiſh light- 
infantry ; but the brigade having an abbatis to croſs, and 
many other obſtru ions to ſurmount, was compelled to 
retire. Arnold left this brigade, and came to Jackſon's 
regiment, which he ordered inſtantly to advance and 
attack the lines and redoubt in their front, which were 
defended by lieutenant- colonel Brey man at the head of the 
German grenadiers. The allailants puſhed on with ra- 
pidity, 
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pidity, and carried the works; Arnold vas one of the firſt 
who entered them. Lieutenant-colonel Breyman was 
killed: The troops commanded by him retired firing ; 
they gained their tents about 30 or 40 yards from their 
works; but on finding that the aſſault was general, they 
gave one fire, after which ſome retreated to the Britiſh 
camp, but others threw down their arms. The night 
put an end to the action. | 
This day was fatal to many brave men; the Britiſh 
officers ſuffered more than their common proportion, 
Among their ſlain, general Frazer, on account of his diſ- 
tinguiihed merit, was the ſubject of particular regret : Sir 
James Clark, Burgoyne's aid-de-camp, was mortally 
wounded : The general himſelf had a narrow elcape; a 
ſhot paſſed through his hat, and another through his waiſt- 
coat : Majors Williams and Ackland were taken, and 
the latter wounded. The loſs of the Americans was 
inconſiderable; but general Arnold, to whoſe impetuolity 
they were much indebted for the ſucceſs of the day, was 
among their wounded, They took more than 200 pri- 


| ſoners, beſides 9 pieces of braſs artillery, and the encamp- 


ment of a German brigade with all their equipage. 

The royal troops were under arms the whole of the 
next day, in expectation of another action; but nothing 
more than ſkirmiſhes took Me. At this time, general 
Lincoln, when reconnoigfg, received a dangerous 
wound; an event why as greatly regretted, as he 
poſſeſſed much of thek and confidence of the Ame- 


The poſition off | army, aſter the act ion of 
the 7th, was ſo dyFFerons, that an immediate and total 
change became neceſſary. This hazardous meaſure was 
executed without Joſs or diſorder: The Britiſh camp, 
with all its appurtenances, was removed in the courſe of 
a ſingle nighr. The American general now ſaw a fair 
proſpect of overcoming the army oppoled to him, without 
expoſing his own to the danger of another battle. His 
meaſures were therefore principally directed to cut off 
their retreat, and prevent them from receiving any far: 
ther ſupplies. . | 5, | 
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the ſame time ſanguine, that by vigorous exerttons Bur- 
goyne would be ſo entangled, that his ſurrender would be 
unavoidable. Every moment made the ſituation of the 
Britiſh army more critical. From the uncertainty of re- 
ceiving farther ſupplies, general Burgoyne leflened the 
ſoldiers* proviſions. The 12th of October, the term till 
which the royal army had agreed to wait for aid from 
New-York, was faſt approaching, and no intelligence of 
the expected co-operation had arrived. In this alarming 
ſituation, it was thought proper to make a movement to 
the left of the Americans. The body of troops employed 
for this purpoſe conſiſted of 1500 choſen men, and was 
commanded by generals Burgoyne, Philips, Reideſel, and 
Frazer. As they advanced, they were checked by a ſud- 
den and impetuous attack; but major Ackland, at the 
head of the Britiſh grenadiers, ſuſtained it with great 
firmneſs. The Americans extended their attack along 
the whole front of the German troops, who were polted, 
on the right of the grenadiers, and they alſo marched a 
large body round their flank, in order to cut off their re- 
treat. To oppole this bold enterpriſe, the Britiſh ligbt- 
infantry, with a part of the 24th regiment, were directed 
to form a ſecond line, and to cover the retreat of the 
troops into the camp. In the mean time, the Americans 
puſhed forward a freſh and a ſtrong reinforcement, to 


renew the action on Burgoyne's left. That part of his 


army was obliged to give way, but the light- infantry and 
24th regiment, by a quick movement, came to its ſuccour, 
and ſaved it from total ruin. The Britiſh lines being 
expoſed to great danger, the troops which were neareſt to 
them returned for their defence. General Arnold, with 
a brigade of continental troops, puſhed for the works 
poſſeſſed by lord Balcarras, at the head of the Britiſh light- 
infantry; but the brigade having an abbatis to croſs, and 
many other obſtructions to ſurmount, was compelled to 
retire. Arnold left this brigade, and came to Jackſon's 
regiment, which he ordered inſtantly to advance and 
attack the lines and redoubt in their front, which were 
defended by lieutenaut- colonel Breyman at the head of the 
German grenadiers. The allailants puſlied on with ra- 
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pidity, and carried the works; Arnold was one of the firſt 


who entered them. Lieutenant-colonel Breyman was 
killed: The troops commanded by him retired firing; 


they gained their tents about 30 or 40 yards from their 


works; but on finding that the aſſault was general, they 
gave one fire, after which ſome retreated to the Britiſh 
camp, but others threw down their arms. The night 
put an end to the action. 

This day was fatal to many brave men; the Britiſh 
officers ſuffered more than their common proportion. 
Among their ſlain, general Frazer, on account of his diſ- 
tinguiſhed merit, was the ſubject of particular regret : Sir 
James Clark, Burgoyne's aid-de-camp, was mortally 
wounded : The general himſelf had a narrow elcape; a 
ſhot paſſed through his hat, and another through his waiſt- 
coat : Majors Williams and Ackland were taken, and 
the latter wounded. The loſs of the Americans was 
inconſiderable; but general Arnold, to whoſe impetuolity 
they were much indebted for the ſucceſs of the day, was 


among their wounded, They took more than 200 pri- 


ſoners, beſides 9 pieces of braſs artillery, and the encamp- 
ment of a German brigade with all their equipage. | 
The royal troops were under arms the whole of the 
next day, in expectation of another action; but nothing 
more than ſkirmiſhes took place. At this time, general 
Lincoln, when reconnoitring, received a dangerous 
wound; an event which was greatly regretted, as he 
poſſeſſed much of the eſteem and confidence of the Ame- 
rican army. | 

The poſition of the Britiſh army, after the action of 
the 7th, was ſo dangerous, that an immediate and total 
change became neceſſary. This hazardous meaſure was 
executed without Joſs or diſorder: The Britiſh camp, 
with all its appurtenances, was removed in the courle of 
a ſingle night. The American general now ſaw a fair 
proſpect of overcoming the army oppoled to him, without 
expoſing his own to the danger of another battle. His 
meaſures were therefore principally directed to cut off 
their retreat, and prevent them from receiving any far- 
ther ſupplies, + VVV 
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While general Burgoyne was puſhing on towards Al- 
bany, an unſucceſsful attempt to relieve him was made 
by the Britiſh commander in New-York. For this pur- 
pole, {ir Henry Clinton, on the 5th of October, conducted 
an expedition up Hudſon's river. This conſiſted of about 
3000 men, aad was accompanied by a ſuitable naval force: 
After making many feints he landed at Stoney Point, 
and marched over the mountains to Fort Montgomery, 
and attacked the different redoubts. The garriſon, 
commanded by governor Clinton, a brave and intelligent 
officer, made a gallant reſiſtance; but as the poſt had 
been deſigned principally to prevent the paſſing of ſhips, 
the works on the land fide were incomplete and untena- 
ble. When it began to grow dark, the Britiſh entered 
the fort with fixed bayonets. The loſs on neither fide 
was great; governor Clinton, general James Clinton, 
and moſt of the officers and men, effected their eſcape under 
r of the thick ſmoke and darkneſs that ſuddenly pre- 
vailed. _ | 

The reduction of this poſt furniſhed the Britiſh with 
an opportunity for opening a paſſage up the North River; 
but inſtead of proceeding forward to Burgoyne's encamp- 
ment, or even to Albany, they ſpent ſeveral days in lay- 
ing waſte the adjacent country. The Americans des 
ſtroyed Fort Conftitution, and alſo ſet fire to two new 
. frigates and ſome other veſſels. General Tryon at the 
ſame time deſtroyed a ſettlement, called Continental Vil - 
lage, which contaived barracks for 1500 men, beſides 
many ſtores. Sir James Wallace with a flying ſquadron 
of light frigates, and general Vaughan with a detach- 
ment of land forces, continued on and near the river for 
fcveral days, deſolating the country near its margin. On 
the 13th of October general Vaughan ſo completely burned 
Eſopus, a fine flouriſhing village, that a ſingle houſe was 
not left ſtanding, though on his approach the Americans 
had left the town without making any reſiſtance. Cha- 
rity would lead us to fuppoſe that theſe devaſtations were 
deſigned to anſwer military purpoſes: Their authors 
might have hoped to divert the attention of general Gates, 
and thus indirectly relieve general Burgoyne; but if this 
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was intended, the artifice did not take effect. The pre- 


ſervation of property was with the Americans only a ſe- 
condary object. The capturing of Burgoyne promiſed 
ſuch important conſequences, that they would not ſuffer 
any other conſideration to interfere with it. General 
Gates did not make a ſingle movement that leſſened the 
probability of effecting his grand purpoſe, He wrote an 
expoſtulatory letter to Vaughan, part of which was in the 
following terms; * Is it thus your king's generals think 
to make converts to the royal cauſe? It is no leſs ſurpriſ- 
ing than true, that the meaſures they adopt to ſerve their 
maſter, have a quite contrary effect. Their cruelty eſ- 


_ tabliſhes the glorious act of independence upon the broad 


baſis of the reſentment of the people. Whether policy 
or revenge led to this devaſtation of property is uncertainz 
but it eannot admit of a doubt that it was far from bemg 
the moſt effectual method of relieving Burgoyne. 

The paſſage of the North River was made fo practicable . 


by the advantages gained on the 6th of October, that fir 


Henry Clinton, with his whole force, amounting to 3000 
men, might not only have reached Albany, but general 
Gates's encampment, before the 12th, the day till which 
Burgoyne had agreed to wait for aid from New- York. 
While the Britiſh were doing miſchief to individuals 
without ſerving the cauſe of their royal maſter, they might 
in all probability, by puſhing forward about 136 miles 
in ſix days, have brought Gates's army between two fires, 
at leaſt twenty-four hours before Burgoyne's neceſſity 
compelled his ſubmiſſion to articles of capitulation. Why 
they neglected this opportunity of relieving their ſuffering 
brethren, about thirty-ſix miles to the northward of Al- 
banyy when they were only about one hundred miles be- 
low it, has never yet been ſatisfactorily explained. 
Gates poſted 1400 men on the heights oppoſite the fords 
of Saratoga, and 2000 more in the rear, to prevent a 
retreat to Fort Edward, and 1500 at a ford higher up, 
Burgoyne, receiving intelligence of theſe movements, con- 
cluded from them, eſpecially from the laſt, that Gates 
meant to turn his right, This, if effected, would have 
entirely encloſed him: To avoid being hemmed in, he 
. reſol ved 
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reſolved on an immediate retreat to Saratoga. His hoſ- 
pital, with the ſick and wounded, were neceſſarily left 
behind; but they were recommended to the humanity of 
general Gates, and received from him every indulgence 
their ſituation required. When general Burgoyne arrived 
at Saratoga, he found that the Americans had poſted a 
conſiderable force on the oppoſite heights to impede his 
paſſage at that ford. In order to prepare the way for 
a retreat to Lake George, general Burgoyne ordered a 
detachment of artificers, with a ftrong eſcort of Britiſh 
and provincials, to repair the bridges and open the road 
leading thither. Part of the eſcort was withdrawn on 
other duty, and the remainder, on a ſlight attack of an 
inconſiderable party of Americans, ran away. The 
workmen, thus left without ſupport, were unable to effect 
the buſineſs on which they had been ſent. The only 
practicable route of retreat which now remained, was by 
a night march to Fort Edward. Betore this attempt 
could be made, ſcouts returned with intelligence, that the 
Americans were entrenched oppoſite to thoſe fords on 
the Hudſon's River, over which it was propoſed to paſs, 
and that they were alſo in force on the high ground be- 
tween Fort Edward and Fort George ; they had at the 
fame time parties dowa the whole ſhore, and poſts, ſo near 
as to obſerve every motion of the royal army. Their 
polition extended nearly round the Britiſh, and was by 
the nature of the ground in a great meaſure ſecured from 
attacks. The royal army could not ſtand its ground 
where it was, from the want of the means neceſſary for 
their ſubſiſtence z nor could it advance towards Albany 
without attacking a force greatly ſu perior in number; nor 
could it retreat without making good its way over a river 
in the face of a ſtrong party, advantageouſly poſted on the 
oppoſite ſide. In caſe of either attempt, the Americans 
were ſo near as to diſcover every movement, and by means 
of their bridge could bring their whole force to operate. 
Truly diſtreſſing was the condition of the royal army. 
Abandoned in the moſt critical moment by their Indian 
allies, unſupported by their brethren in New-Vork, 
weakened by the * and deſertion of the Canadians, 
1 worn 
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worn down by a ſeries of inceſſant efforts, and greatly 
reduced in their numbers by repeated battles, they were 
inveſted by an army nearly three times their number, 
without a poſſibility of retreat, or of repleniſhing their 
exhauſted ſtock of proviſions. A continual cannonade 
pervaded their camp, and rifle and grape ſhot fell in many 
parts of their lines; they nevertheleſs retained a great 
ſhare of fortitude. | 

In the mean time the American army was hourly in- 
creaſing. Voluntiers came in from all quarters, eager to 
ſhare in the glory of deſtroying or capturing thoſe whom 
they conſidered as their moſt dangerous enemies. The 
13th of October at length arrived: The day was ſpent in 
anx1ous expectation of its producing ſomething of canis 


| quence. But as no proſpe& of aſſiſtance appeared, and 


their proviſions were nearly expended, the hope of re- 
ceiving any in due time for their relief could not reaſon- 
ably be farther indulged. General Burgoyne thought 
proper in the evening to take an account of the pro- 
viſions left. It was found on inquiry, that they would 
amount to no more than a ſcanty ſubſiſtence for three 
days. In this ſtate of diſtreſs, a council of war was called, 
and it was made ſo general, as to comprehend both the 
field officers and the captains. Their unanimous opinion 
was, that their preſent ſituation juſtified a capitulation on 
honourable terms. A meſſenger was therefore deſpatched 
to begin this buſineſs. General Gates in the firſt inſtance 
demanded, that the royal army ſhould ſurrender priſoners 
of war. He alſo propoſed that the Britiſh ſhould ground 
their arms. But general Burgoyne replied, "This ar- 
ticle is inadmiſſible in every extremity ; ſooner than this 


army will conſent to ground their arms in their encamp- 


ment, they will ruſh-on the enemy, determined to take no 
quarter.” After various meſſages a convention was ſet- 
tied, by which it was ſubſtantially ſtipulated as follows : 
ce The troops under general Burgoyne to march out of 
their camp with the honours of war, and the artillery of 
the entrenchments to the verge of the river, where the 


arms and artillery are to be left. The arms to be piled 
by word of command from their own officers, . A free 


„ | paſſage 
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paſſige to be granted to the army under lieutenant- general 
Burgoyne to Great Britain, upon condition of not lerving 
again in North America during the preſent conteſt, and 
the port of Boſton to be aſſigned for the entry of the 
tranſports to receive the troops whenever general Howe 
mall ſo order. The army under lieutenant-general 
Burgoyne to march to Maſſachuſet's Bay, by the eaſieſt 
route, and to be quartered in, near, or as convenient as 
poſſible, to Boſton. The troops to be provided with pro- 
viſion by general Gates's orders, at the ſame rate of rations 
as the troops of his own army. All officers to retain 
their carriages, bat-horſes, and no baggage to be moleited 
or ſearched. The cfhcers are not, as far as circumitances 
will admit, to be ſeparated from their men. The officers 
to be quartered according to their rank. All corps 
whatever of lieutenant-general Burgoyne's army to be 
included in the above articles. All Canadians, and per- 
ſons belonging to the Canadian eſtabliſnment, and other 
foilowers of the army, to be permitted to return to Cana- 
da, to be conducted to thg firit Britiſh poſt on Lake 
George, and to be ſupplied with proviſions as the other 
troops, and to be bound by the ſame condition of not ſerv- 
ing during the preſent conteſt. Paſſports to be granted 
to three officers, to carry deſpatches to tir William Howe, 
fir Guy Carleton, and to Great Britain. The officers to 
be admitted on their parole, an] to be permitted to wear 
their hde-arms.” Such were the embarraſſments of the 
royal army, incapable of ſubſiſting where it was, or of 
making its way to a better ſituation, that theſe terms 
were rather more favourahle than they had a right to ex- 
pect. On the other hand, it would not have been pru- 
.dent for the American general at the head of his army, 
which, though numerous, conſiſted moſtly of militia or 
new levies, to have provoked the deſpair of even an in- 
ferior number of brave, diſciplined, regular troops. Ge- 
neral Gates rightly judged that the beſt way to: ſecure 
bis advantages was to uſe them with moderation. Soon 
after the convention was ſigned, the Americans marched 
Inte their lines, and were kept there till the royal army 
had depoſited their arms at the place appointed. The 
+ hte | delicacy 
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delicacy with which this buſineſs was conducbed, reflected 
the higheſt honour on the American general; nor did the 
politeneſs of Gates end here: Every circumſtance was 
withaeld that could conſtitute a triumph in the American 
army. The captive general was received by his conqueror 
with reſpect and kindneſs. A number of the principal 
officers of both armies met at general Gates's quarters, 
and for a while ſeemed to forget in ſocial and convivial 
pleaſures that they had been enemies. The conduct of 
general Burgoyne in this interview with general Gates 
was truly dignified, and the hiſtorian is at a loſs whether 
to admire moſt, the magnanimity of the victorious, or the 
fortitude of the vanquiſhed general]. 

The Britiſh troops partook liberally of the plenty that 
reigned in the American army. It was the more accept- 
able to them, as they were deſtitute of bread and flour 
and had only as much meat left as was ſufficient for a 
day's ſubſiſtence. 

By the convention which has been mentioned, 5790 
men were ſurrendered priſoners. The ſick and wounded 
left in camp, when the Britiſh retreated to Saratoga, to- 
gether with the numbers of the Britiſh, German, and Ca- 
nadian troops, who were killed, wounded, or taken, and 
who had deſerted in the preceding part of the expedition, 
were reckoned to be 4689. The whole royal force, ex- 
cluſive of Indians, was probably about 10, ooo. The 
ſtores which the Americans acquired were conſiderable, 
The captured artillery conſiſted of 35 braſs field- pieces; 
there were alſo 4647 muſkets, and a variety of other uſe- 
ful and much wanted articles, which fell into their hands, 
Tae continentals in general Gates's army were 9093, the 


militia 4129, but of the former 2103 were ſick or on fur- 


lough, and 562 of the latter were in the ſame ſituation, 


- The number of the militia was conſtantly fluctuating. 


The general exultation of the Americans, on receiving 
the agreeable intelligence of the convention of Saratoga, 


diſarmed them of much of their reſentment. The burn- 
ings and devaſtations which had taken place were ſufficient 
to have inflamed their minds; but private feelings were in 


a gr.at meaſure abſorbed by a conſideration of the many 


advan · 
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advantages which the capture of ſo large an army pro- 
miſed to the new-formed ſtates. 

In a ſhort time after the convention was ſigned, gene- 
ral Gates moved forward to ſtop the devaſtations of the 
Britiſh on the North River; but on hearing of the fate of 
Burgoyne, Vaughan and Wallace retired to New- York. 

About the ſame time the Britiſh, which had been left 
in the rear of the royal army, deſtroyed: their cannon, and 
abandoning Ticonderoga, retreated to Canada. The 
whole country, after experiencing for ſeveral months the 
confuſions of war, was in a moment reſtored to perfect 
tranquillity. 

General Waſhington ſoon after the defeat of Burgoyne 
received a conſiderable reinforcement from the northern 
army, which had accompliſhed that great event. With 
this increaſed force he took a poſition at and near White- 
marſh. The royal army having ſucceeded in removing the 
obſtructions in the river Delaware, were ready for new en- 
terpriſes. On the 4th of December, fir William Howe 
marched out of Philadelphia with almoſt his whole force, 
expecting to bring on a general engagement. The next 
morning he appeared on Cheſnut Hill, in front of, and 
about three miles diſtant from the right wing of the Ame- 
ricans. On the day following the Britiſh changed their 
ground, and moved to the right. Two days after they 
moved till farther to the right, and made every appear- 
ance of an intention to attack the American encamp- 
ment. Some ſkirmiſhes took place, and a general action 
was hourly expected; but on the morning of the next 
day, after various marches and countermarches, the Bri- 
tiſn filed off from their right, by two or three different 
routes, in full march for Philadelphia. | 

The poſition of general Waſhington, in a military point 
of view, was admirable : He was ſo ſenſible of the advan- 
tage of it, that the manceuvres of fir William Howe for 
ſome days, could not allure him from it. In conſequence 
of the reinforcement lately received, he had not in any 
preceding period of the campaign been in an equal condi- 
tion for a general engagement. Though he 3 
wiſned to be attacked, yet he. would not relinquiſh a pofi- 
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tion from which he hoped for reparation for the adverſi- 
ties of the campaign. He could not believe that general. 
Howe with a victorious army, and that lately reinforced 
with four thouſand men from New-York, ſhould come. 
out of Philadelphia only to return thither again. He 
therefore preſumed, that to avoid the diſgrace of ſuch a 
movement, the Britiſh commander would, from a ſenſe of 
military honour, be compelled to attack him, though un- 
der great diſadvantages. When he found him cautious 
of engaging, and inclining to his left, a daring deſign was 
formed, which would have been executed had the Britiſh 
either continued in their poſition, or moved a little farther 
to the left of the American army. This was to have at- 
tempted in the night to ſurpriſe Philadelphia. The ne- 
cellary preparations for this purpoſe were made, but the 
retreat of the Britiſh prevented its execution. Soon after 
theſe events, genera] Smallwood, with a conſiderable force, 
was poſted at Wilmington on the banks of the Delaware, 
and general Waſhington with the main army retired to 
winter- quarters at Valley Forge, ſixteen miles diſtant from 
Philadelphia, This poſition was preferred to diſtant and 
more comfortable villages, as being calculated to give the 
molt extenſive ſecurity to the country adjacent to Phila- 
delphia. The American army might have been tracked 
by the blood of their feet, in marching without ſhoes or 
ſtockings over the hard frozen ground between White- 
marſh and Valley Forge. Some hundreds of them were 
without blankets. Under tlhieſe circumſtances they had 
to fit down in a wood, in the latter end of December, and 
to build huts for their accommodation. This mode of 
procuring winter-quarters, if not entirely novel, has been 
rarely, if ever, practiſed in modern war. The cheerful- 
neſs with which the general and his army ſubmitted to 
ſpend a ſevere winter in ſuch circumſtances, rather than 
leave the country expoſed by retiring farther, demonſtrated 
as well their patriotiſm as their fixed reſolution to ſuffer 
every inconvenience in preference to ſubmiſſion. Thus 
ended the campaign of 1777. Though fir William Howe's 
army had been crowned with the molt brilliant ſucceſs, 


having gained two conſiderable victories, and been equally 
triumphant 
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triumphant in many ſmaller actions, yet the whole amount 
ef this tide of good fortune was no more than a good winter 
lodging for his troops in Philadelphia, whilſt the men un- 
der his command poſſeſſed no more of the adjacent country 
than what they immediately commanded with their aims. 
The congreſs, it is true, was compelled to leave the firſt 
ſeat of their deliberations, and the greateſt city in the 
United States changed a number of its whig inhabitants 
for a numerous royal army; but it is as true that the 
minds of the Americans were, if poſhble, more hoſtile to 
the claims of Great Britain than ever, and their army had 
gained as much by diſcipline and experience, as compen- 
ſated for its diminution by defeats. 

The events of this campaign were adverſe to the ſan- 
guine hopes which had been entertained of a ſpeedy con- 
queſt of the revolted colonies. Repeated proofs had been 
given, that, though general Waſhington was very for- 
ward to engage when he thought it to his advantage, yet 
it was impoſſible for the royal commander to bring him to 
action againſt his conſent. By this mode of conducting 
the defence of the new-formed ſtates, two campaigns 
had been waſted away, and the work which was origi- 
nally allotted for one, was ſtill unfiniſhed. 3 

An account of ſome miſcellaneous tranſactions will 
Cloſe this chapter. Lieutenant- colonel Barton, of a mili- 
tia regiment of the ſtate of Rhode Iſland, accompanied by 
about 40 voluntiers, paſſed by night, on the gth of July, 
from Warwick Neck to Rhode Iſland, -and ſurpriſed ge- 
neral Preſcot in his quarters, and brought him and one of 
his aids ſafe off-to the continent. Though they had a 
paſſage of ten miles by water, they eluded' the ſhips of 
war and guard-boats which lay all round the iſland. The 
enterpriſe was conducted with ſo much filence and ad- 
dreſs, that there was no alarm among the Britiſh till the 
colonel and his party had nearly reached the continent 
with their prize. Congreſs ſoon after reſolved, that an 
elegant ſword ſhould be preſented to lieutenant-colonel 
Barton, as a teſtimonial of their ſenſe of his gallant be- 
haviour, | 
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It has already been mentioned, that congreſs, in the 
latter end of November 1775, authoriſed the capture of 
veſſels laden with ſtores or reinforcements for their ene- 
mies. On the 23d of March 1776, they extended this 
permiſſion ſo far as to authoriſe their inhabitants to fit 
out armed veſſels to cruize on the enemies of the United 
Colonies. The Americans henceforth devoted themſelves 
to privateering, and were very ſucceſsful. In the courſe 
of the year they inade many — captures, particularly 
of homeward- bound Weſt-India- men. The particulars 
cannot be enumerated; but good judges have calculated, 
that within nine months after congreſs authoriſed priva- 
teering, the Britiſh loſs in captures, excluſive of tranſ- 
ports and government ſtore-ſhips, exceeded a million fters 
ling. They found no difficulty in ſelling their prizes; 
the ports of France were open to them, both in Europe 
and in the Weſt Indies. In the latter they were ſold 
without any diſguiſe, but in the former a greater regard 
was paid to appearances, Open ſales were not permitted 
in the harbours of France at particular times, but even 
then they were made at the entrance or offing. 

In the French Weſt India iſlands the inhabitants not 
only purchaſed prizes, brought in by American cruizers, 
but fitted out privateers under American colours and 
commiſſions, and made captures of Britiſh veſſels. Wil. 
liam Bingham, of Philadelphia, was ſtationed as the agent 
of congreſs, at Martinico, and he took an early and active 
part in arming privateers at St. Pierre, to annoy and cruiae 
againſt Britiſh property. The favourable diſpoſition of 
the inhabitants furniſhed him with an opportunity which 
he ſucceſsfully improved, not only to diſtreſs the Britifh 
commerce, but to ſow the ſeeds of diſcord between the 
French and Engliſh. The American privateers alſo found 
countenance in ſome of the ports of Spain, but not ſo rea- 
dily nor ſo univerſally as in thoſe of France, The Britiſh 
took many of the American veſſels, but they were often 
of inferior value. Such of them as were laden with pro- 
. viſions, proved a ſeaſonable relief to the Welt India 


iflands, which otherwiſe would have ſuffered from the _ 
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of thoſe ſupplies, which before the war had been uſually 
procured from the neighbouring continent. 
The American privateers in the year 1777, increaſed 
in numbers and boldneſs. They inſulted the coaſts of 
Great Britain and Ireland in a manner that- had never 
before been attempted. ' Such was their ſpirit of adven- 
ture, that it became neceſſary to appoint a convey for 
the protection of the linen ſhips from Dublin and Newry. 
The General Mifflin privateer, after making repeated 
captures, arrived at. Breſt, and ſaluted the French admiral. 
This was returned in form as to the veſſel of an independ- 
ent power. Lord Stormont, the Britiſh ambaſſador at 
the court of Verſailles,” irritated at the countenance given 
to the Americans, threatened to return immediately to 
London, unleſs ſatisfaction was given, and different mea- 
ſures were adopted by France. An order was iſſued in 
conſequence of his application, requiring all American 
veſſels to leave the ports of his moſt Chriftian majeſty : 
But though the order was poſitive, ſo many ev aſions were 
practiſed, and the execution of it was ſo relaxed, that it 
produced no permanent diſcouragement of the beneficial 
intercourſe, | 

Immediately after the ſurrender of the troops com- 
manded by lieutenant-general Burgoyne, they were march- 
ed to the vicinity of Boſton. On their arrival they were 
quartered in the barracks on Winter and Proſpect Hills, 
The general court of Maſſachuſets paſſed proper reſolu- 
tions for procuring ſuitable accommodations tor the pri- 
ſoners ; but from the general unwillingneſs of the people 
to oblige them, and from the feebleneſs of that authority 
which the republican rulers had at that time over the 
property of their fellow- citizens, it was impoſſible to pro- 
vide immediately for ſo large a number of officers and 
ſoldiers, in ſuch a manner as their convenience required, 
or as from the articles of convention they might reaſon- 
ably expect. The officers remonſtrated to general Bur- 
- goyne,. that fix or ſeven of them were crowded together in 
one room, without any regard to their reſpective ranks, 


m violation of the 7th article of the convention. Gene- 
ral 
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ral Burgoyne, on the 14th of November, forwarded this 
account to general Gates, and added, . The public faith 
is broken.“ This letter being laid before congreſs gave 
an alarm: It corroborated an apprehenſion previouſly 
entertained, that the captured troops on their embarkation 
would make a junction with the Britiſh garriſons in Ame- 
rica. The declaration of the general, that“ the'public 
faith was broken, while in the power of congreſs, was 
conſidered by them as deſtroying the ſecurity which they 
before had in his perſonal honour ; for in every event he 
might adduce his previous notice to juſtify his future con- 
duct. They therefore reſolved, 5 That the embarkation 
of lieutenant-general Burgoyne, and the troops under his 
command, be poſtponed, till a diſtintt and explicit ratifi- 
cation of the convention of Saratoga be properly notified 
by the court of Great Britain to congreſs.” General 
Burgoyne explained the intention and conſtruction of the 
' paſſage objected to in his letter, and pledged himſelf, 
that his officers would join with him in ſigning any in- 
ſtrument that might be thought neceſſary for confirming 
the convention ; but congreſs would not recede from their 
reſolution. They alleged, that it had been often aſſerted 
by their adverſaries, that faith was not to be kept with 
rebels, and that therefore they would be deficient in at- 
- tention to the intereſt of their conſtituents if they did not 
Tequire an authentic ratification of the convention by 
national authority before they parted with the captured 
troops. They urged farther, that by the law of nations, 
a compact broken in one article was no longer bindin 
in any other. They made a diſtinction between the ſuſ- 
penſion and abrogation of the convention, and alleged 
that ground to ſuſpect an intention to violate it, was a 
juſtifying reaſon for ſuſpending its execution on their 
part till it was properly ratified. The defired ratification, 
if Great Britain was ſeriouſly diſpoſed to that meaſure, 
might have been obtained in a few months, and congreſs 
uniformly declared themſelves willing to carry it into full 
effect, as ſoon as they were ſecured of its obſeryance by 
proper authority on the other ſide, 
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'of thoſe ſupplies, which before the war had been uſually 
procured from the neighbouring continent. 
The American privateers in the year 1777, increaſed 
in numbers and boldneſs. They inſulted the coaſts of 
Great Britain and Ireland in a manner that- had never 
before been attempted. ' Such was their ſpirit of adven- 
ture, that it became neceſſary to appoint a convoy for 
the protection of the linen ſhips from Dublin and Newry. 
'The General Mifflin privateer, after making repeated 
captures, arrived at. Breſt, and ſaluted the French admiral. 
This was returned in form as to the veſſel of an independ- 
ent power. Lord Stormont, the Britiſh ambaſſador at 
the court of Verſailles, irritated at the countenance given 
to the Americans, threatened to return immediately to 
London, unleſs ſatisfaction was given, and different mea- 
ſures were adopted by France. An order was iflued in 
conſequence of his application, requiring all American 
veſſels to leave the ports of his moſt Chriſtian majeſty: 
But though the order was poſitive, ſo many evaſions were 
practiſed, and the execution of it was ſo relaxed, that it 
produced no permanent diſcouragement of the beneficial 
intercourſe. | 

Immediately after the ſurrender of the troops com- 
manded by lieutenant-general Burgoyne, they were march- 
ed to the vicinity of Boſton. On their arrival they were 
quartered in the barracks on Winter and Proſpect Hills. 
The general court of Maſſachuſets paſſed proper reſolu- 
tions for procuring ſuitable accommodations tor the pri- 
ſoners ; but from the general unwillingneſs of the people 
to oblige them, and from the feebleneſs of that authority 
which the republican rulers had at that time over the 
property of their fellow- citizens, it was impoſſible to pro- 
vide immediately for ſo large a number of officers and 
ſoldiers, in ſuch a manner as their convenience required, 
or as from the articles of convention they might reaſon- 
ably. expect. The officers remonſtrated to general Bur- 
goyne, that fix or ſeven of them were crowded together in 
one room, without any regard to their reſpective ranks, 


in violation of the 7th article of the convention. Gene- 
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ral Burgoyne, on the 14th of November, forwarded this 
account to general Gates, and added, The public ſaith 
is broken.“ This letter being laid before congreſs gave 
an alarm: It corroborated an apprehenſion previouſly 
entertained, that the captured troops on their embarkation 
would make a junction with the Britiſh garriſons in Ame- 
rica. The declaration of the general, that the publie 
faith was broken, while in the power of congreſs, was 
conſidered by them as deſtroying the ſecurity which they 
before had in his perſonal honour ; for in every event he 
might adduce his previous notice to juſtify his future con- 
duct. They therefore reſolved, © That the embarkation 
of lieutenant-general Burgoyne, and the troops under his 
command, be poſtponed, till a diſtintt and explicit ratifi- 
cation of the convention of Saratoga be properly notified 
by the court of Great Britain to congreſs. General 
Burgoyne explained the intention and conſtruction of the 
paſſage objected to in his letter, and pledged himſelf, 
that his officers would join with him in ſigning any in- 
ſtrument that might be thought neceſſary for confirming 
the convention ; but congreſs would not recede from their 
| reſolution. They alleged, that it had been often aſſerted 
by their adverſaries, that © faith was not to be kept with 
rebels, and that therefore they would be deficient in at- 
tention to the intereſt of their conſtituents if they did not 
require an authentic ratification of the convention by 
national authority before they parted with the captured 
troops. They urged farther, that by the law of nations, 
a compact broken in one article was no longer bindin 
in any other. They made a diſtinction between the ſuſ- 
penſion and abrogation of the convention, and alleged 
that ground to ſuſpect an intention to violate it, was a 
juſtifying reaſon for ſuſpending its execution on their 
part till it was properly ratified. The deſired ratification, 
if Great Britain was ſeriouſly diſpoſed to that meaſure, 
might have been obtained in a few months, and congreſs 
uniformly declared themſelves willing to carry it into full 
effect, as ſoon as they were ſecured of its obſeryance by 
proper authority on the other fide, 
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About eight months after, certain royal eommiſſioners 
made a requiſition reſpecking theſe troops; offered to ras 
tify the convention, and required permiſſion for their em- 
barkation. On inquiry it was found that they had no 
authority to do any thing in the matter which would bs | 
obligatory on Great Britain. Congreſs therefore re- 
ſolved, That no ratification of the convention, which 
may be tendered in conſequence of powers which onl 
reach that caſe by confirution and implication, or whic 


may ſubje&'whatever is tranſacted relative to it, to the 
Future approbation or diſapprobation of the parliament of 
17 efs ag aha oy 


Siet Pritaji, eim de accepted by congreſs,” 
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EE NorTE [A], p. 108. 
A FAVOURITE idea prevailed, and was often urged 


in argument by adminiſtration, „ that abſo- 
Jute paſſive obedience is due to all acts of the legiſlature, 
which muſt not, in any caſe whatever, be queſtioned, 
much leſs reſiſted by the people.. Mr. Locke thought 
otherwiſe, But, in truth, it is a point rather of pradi- 
cal policy. If, howeyer, the poſtulatum were admitted 
in ſpeculation, the inference will not reach from Weſt- 
minſter to Boſton. It never was proved, that our /ords 
Spiritual and temporal had privilege in America; and 
that our knights, citizens, and burgeſſes, were their 
repreſentatives, 


NoTE [B], p. 114. 


AN alluſion to the game of cheſs.— The bing is the 
object of the game; and therefore the moſt valuable, 
though not the moſt powerful, piece on the board. Check- 
mate is that ſituation where he is ſo _— ſupported by 
his pieces, or ſo entangled by their injudicious diſpoſi- 
tion, that he cannot eſcape. This danger is often incurred 
by expoſing himſelf too much, and taking too active a 
part in the game. Vide Philidor. Alt is certainly a noble 
and royal paſtime. Charles I. was actually playing 


at it in the Scots camp, when intelligence was brought 
* 
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to him of their final reſolution to betray him. 


In due 
praiſe of the royal ſteadineſs, the hiſtorian obſerves, that 


« he continued his game without interruption.“ See 
Hume's Hiſtory of England: Or, as lord Chatham 


once called it, © his apology for the Houſe of Stuart.” 
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